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IS THE EAGLE MOULTING ? 


From the point of view of either duty, policy or dignity, Congress would 
make itself the laughing stock of the world, and of the United States a pretty if | 
poor spectacle, if it fail to authorize the construction of four new battleships. 
If it is right to have a Navy, there is no question about the duty of Congress tc 
provide an adequate Navy. ‘The only reason for a Navy is the National Defense, 
and every dollar spent on a short-sighted, constantly-changing and utterly inade- 
quate program is just so much money thrown away. Where is the wisdom 
of spending $150,000,0000 on a score of war vessels which could be sunk or blown 
into the air in the seafight which is bound to come, and which will be hastened by 
the weakness of our Naval Policy, when a few more millions would save the lot, 
and at the same time prevent untold financial loss, which would follow a suc- 
cessful attack—even though but temporary—on the United States? 

Congress has no higher duty, no graver responsibility, than the providing 
of an adequate Navy. There is no sounder policy than to put up a bold front 
against the rest of the world. There is no greater humiliation than to hear 
the world laughing at us because the representatives of the American people, in 
Congress assembled, admit their duty and recognize the sentiment of the country 
for an adequate Navy, and yet cry: “We are too poor to afford it!” 

Present day opinion and exigencies seem to be all-controlling. At this par- 
ticular moment, when the pipes of peace are still sounding, our naval weakness will 
be overlooked by a busy nation, and it will probably not ruffle the average Con- 
gressman to be reminded that posterity passes the final judgment on a man’s ac- 
tions, by the aid of the clear and sure analysis made possible by intervening conse- 
quences. There is the present penalty, however, which cannot be avoided, and 
that is the insistent reproaching of conscience, which no man can escape, who, 
whether from lack of judgment or willful remissness, has failed in his duty. bid 

We lately sent out to every member of Congress, and to a selected 1H 
list of public men, a reprint of our editorial, “A Naval Program,” and the article 
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on “Arbitration and Armament,”. which appeared in our last issue, together 
with a list of questions, framed with a view to eliciting expert views on the 
subject. One of the replies already received indicates the comprehensiveness of 
the interrogatories. It is from Arthur Brisbane, of the New York Journal, whose 
versatility has never heretofore been questioned. He writes: “The questions are 
wnportani,; they cover the ground. They should have the earnest consideration of 
those able to discuss them intelligently. I lack that ability.” 

The questions, and replies received up to time of going to press, will be found 
on page 284 et seq. 


Peace is a result, and those desiring it should concentrate their energies on 
the promotion of conditions which will result in peace. There is a peace which 
is merely an armistice, a suspension of hostilities liable to break out at any 

moment. Real, permanent peace, like the rose, will bloom in 
Peace its perfect fragrance when, and only when, conditions are 

favorable. The point is to ascertain the conditions, and on 
these there seems to be some divergence of opinion. Recently twenty-three— 
ominous number !—ministers signed a memorial which was forwarded to Senator 
Hale, and by him presented to the Senate, which ran in part as follows: 


“Believing that America should be the leader among the peacemakers of the world, 
we cannot but look with regret and alarm on the further multiplication of battleships, not 
only because of the disastrous influence which this is likely to have upon the temper and 
fortunes of our own people, but because it is well-nigh certain to retard that reduction in 
the armaments of nations, for which this sorely-burdened world has long been waiting.” 


The argument there expressed is that battleships are obstacles in the promoting 
of conditions which will result in peace. Of itself, a battleship is a mere mass 
of metal, with absolutely no power tu injure or destroy. The initiative which will 
let loose its tremendous power lies with man. Logically, then, man himself is the 
obstacle in the way. Our friends have tackled the problem at the wrong end. 

A battleship is not an engine of destruction, but a barrier that frowns down 
upon and checks the passions of men concentrated in government. A broken-glass- 
topped wall surrounding a rectory garden is a cruel thing, but peacefully effective 
in preventing intrusion. A policeman who controls the streets, with a locust club 
and his loaded revolver, far from being looked upon as a menace to the peace of 
the neighborhood, is regarded as the most active force in preserving it. 

Our friends, the clergy, imply that the multiplication of battleships will retard 
the reduction in the armaments of nations.. Would a multiplication of policemen 
retard the reduction of robberies and murders? Would the multiplication of 
clergymen retard the decimating of the ranks of sinners? Would the adding of 
fuel to the fire retard the warming of the room? A reduction of armament at the 
present time would but add to the probability and frequency of war. 

Pruning only makes the tree thrive. The proper way to attack an evil is at 
the root, and in this case the root is in man. Until the cause of war be removed, 
let nothing interfere with thoroughly adequate measures for defense. 
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War does not always signal its coming. The rash act of one thoughtless 
individual may precipitate it. The war with Spain was not planned or sought 
by either side. It was forced by an utterly unforeseen disaster, for which the 

nation blamed was not as a nation responsible. During the past 
Japan : year we have been in some controversy with Japan on the Cal- 

ifornia school question, and the question of immigration. 
Neither of these points has been definitely settled. The feeling in California is 
strong, and the country generally is determined that coolies shall not come into 
the United States. The Japanese expect more from the Gresham-Kurino Treaty 
than the United States can give. Temporary adjustments are liable to be over- 
turned at any time. They suit Japan at this moment, because she is burdened 
with the debt of her recent war, and busily engaged in the development of the 
commercial opportunities which have come to her as a result of the termination 
of that war. These matters have got to be put upon a permanent basis at once. 
To-day the Government of Japan can placate the hurt pride of the Japanese 
people. To-morrow it will not be able to and might not wish to. Prompt action 
by the United States now, through its State Department, and through the 
authorization of an adequate naval program by Congress, will assist in the settle- 
ment of matters at issue, and permit time to work its soothing influence, before 
the day of Japan’s military readiness shall return. 


The Dick-Capron Bill, which was the result of the most careful investigation 


and consideration by its authors, and by the best qualified experts, seems to 
have been permanently elbowed aside. The final action of the House Committee 
cn Military Affairs was to incorporate in the Military Appropriations Bill a 

clause providing for the increase of the pay of enlisted men 
emuene of the Army. This clause was based mainly upon recommen- 
of Pay dations made to the Committee by General J. Franklin Bell, 

Chief of Staff, and fixes pay as follows: Master electricians, 
master signal electricians, $75; engineers, $65; regimental sergeants-major, regi- 
mental quartermaster-sergeants, sergeants-major senior grade coast artillery, 
battalion sergeants-major of engineers, post quartermaster-sergeants, post 
comimissary-sergeants, post ordnance-sergeants, battalion quartermaster- 
sergeants of engineers, sergeants first class hospital corps, electrician 
sergeants first-class, signal corps and first sergeants, $45; battalion 
sergeants-major of infantry and field artillery, squadron sergeants-major, 
sergeants-major junior grade coast artillery, battalion — quarter- 
master-sergeants, second class, sergeants of engineers, ordnance, and signal 
corps, quartermaster-sergeants of engineers and color sergeants, $36; sergeants 
and quartermaster-sergeants of cavalry, artillery and infantry, sergeants of the 
hospital corps, firemen and cooks, $30; mess-sergeants, $6 a month in addition 
to their pay; corporal of engineers, ordnance, signal corps, and hospital corps, 
chief mechanics, and mechanics coast artillery, $24; corporals of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry, mechanics. of field artillery, blacksmiths and farriers, saddlers, wag- 
oners, and artificers, $24 ; privates, first-class, of engineers, ordnance, signal corps, 
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and hospital corps, $18; privates, hospital corps, second class, $16; trumpeters, 
musicians of infantry, artillery and engineers, $15; privates of cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, signal corps, and privates second class, engineers, and ordnance, $15. 
An honorably discharged soldier who has served the period of his enlistment will 
be entitled to continuous service pay and increase, if he re-enlists within three 
months, on the following scale: Three dollars monthly during the second and 
third enlistments each for privates, cavalry, infantry, signal corps, and $1 monthly 
during each subsequent enlistment up to and including the seventh, after which 
there will be no further increases. Soldiers qualifying as marksmen will receive 
additional pay of $2 per month; as sharpshooters, $3 per month; as expert rifle- 
men, $5 per month; as second-class gunners, $2 per month; as gun-pointers, 
gun-commanders, observers, second-class, chief planters, and chief loaders, $7 
per month, as plotters, observers, first class, and casemate electricians, $9. 

This is good, as far as it goes. But why have the officers been overlooked? 
The evidence showing the utter inadequacy of officers’ pay, particularly in the 
lower grades, is overwhelming. It is understood and appreciated by the country 
at large, and justice and self-interest demand that the present intolerable con- 
ditions be remedied. We hope that when the bill reaches the Senate, it will be 
amended, so as to equitably cover the subject of officers’ pay, and be returned to 
the House with the ultimatum that it be approved in that form, or not at all. 
The equities and representative opinion are fully known by all Congressmen, 
and the finger of duty unerringly points the only way for them to take. 


Whoever arranged that the West Point graduates’ trip to New York to see 
“The Merry Widow,” should follow the speech of the Secretary of War, planned 
better than he knew. The tenor of the Secretary’s remarks was that the Govern- 

ment had paid for the education of the newly made officers, that 
Som or their plain duty was to obey orders and keep their mouths shut, 
Machines that they would never get enough out of the Army to spoil their 

children with too much surfeiting, that they might expect to 
see other men put over their heads, that “after all, they would have the knowledge 
that, if the nation comes into danger, upon them would devolve the post of high- 
est honor!” The Secretary defined the soldier’s duty as the sticking to a cap- 
taincy, say for twenty years, while being overslaughed by younger men. The 
Secretary’s remarks could not have been very encouraging to the 108 full blooded, 
enthusiastic, young Americans, upon the threshold of their military career. The 
best way to turn a man into a machine is to treat him as if he were a machine. 
Discipline doesn’t involve subserviency, utter self-abnegation, or the silent en- 
during of wrong. The best way to develop military efficiency is to encourage 
individual initiative, and to insure the steady operation of promotion based on 
justice. And, finally, the obligations of the country to the officer far exceed 
those resting upon him for his education at West Point, which is given him, not 
for the purpose of equipping him to successfully further his own interests, but in 
order that his inherent strength, physical and mental, may be used to the best 
advantage by and for his country. The hopeless prospect unfolded to the new 
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Army officers in the Secretary’s remarks is serious indeed. The emphasis laid 
upon it by the war representative of the nation’s Chief Executive is even more 
serious. Its effect on all save those of unbounded patriotism and optimism will be 


specifically deterrent. 


The Navy Regulations have been amended, by approval of the President, so 
as to permit of the assignment of a Commander to the post of executive officer 
of a battleship or armored cruiser. This is in line with the suggestion made by us 

in our issue of November last, when we called attention to the 
lack of method in the regulating of sea duty of Commanders, 
Gee, Sutine and suggested that “soon after his promotion a young officer be 
of Commanders tered as second in command and executive officer of a battle- 
ship.” Of all officers, it is particularly the Commander who 
should be preparing for the greatest of sea commands, the battleship, and under 
the amended Regulations he will be enabled to gain experience which will later 
make him a better Captain, and will make for the greatest possible efficiency of 


the personnel. 


In the old navy of masts and yards and sails and auxiliary steam power, the 
executive officer of a warship was never bothered by details of organization. This 
was all done for him; skeleton forms of watch, quarter and station bills and of 

interior organization were furnished him by the Navy Depart- 
Battleship ment. The executive officer had to know his crew and to 
Organization become thoroughly familiar with the purpose and scope of the 

skeleton forms sent him, and, of course, with ship life. To 
make up the organization he had but to fill in these forms with the names of 
men in the crew. For ship efficiency good organization is vital. This is so to-day 
as much as it was forty years ago. This was appreciated then, as it is now, 
but Army AND Navy Lire purposes to point out how much more practical was 
this appreciation forty years and more ago than it is to-day. 

The organization forms furnished the old ships were the result of the 
practical experience of generations of executive officers. Every point had been 
threshed out thousands of tirnes. The old organization was as perfect for the old 
type of ship as anything could have been. And even recently, while we still had 
such ships in commission for training purposes, the old organization was carried 
out in its entirety. With the advent of modern steel ships this was all changed. 
The old organization could not be applied to the new ships, and as then no officers 
had modern ship experience, it was impossible to arrive at any scheme approved 
by all. It was then felt that when our officers became experienced, satisfactory 
organizations would be developed and would be sent out to all ships by the Navy 
Department. Each executive officer sent to a new ship developed his own or- 
ganization. This was, of course, subject to the captain’s approval, but it is the 
custom for the captain to give only general orders in such a case, to leave the 
details to his executive. By regulation such matters devolve upon the executive, 
and the captain is entirely freed from these irksome details. 
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As our navy grew, each year produced ships varying greatly from their pred- 
ecessors, so that it was seldom that the organization details of one ship would 


fit another. And so each executive officer of a new ship developed his own meth- 
ods; when relieved, his successor continued the organization if he saw fit, or else 
made changes to suit himself; and frequently changes were made that were drastic. 
This method has continued, and is now accepted as a matter of course. At first 
it was permitted simply because nothing else was possible. It is now followed as 
a custom, when every dictate of common sense insists that the Navy Department 
should determine the best possible battleship organization, and apply it to all 
of our great warships. 

Army anp Navy Lire is full of commendation for the general state of 
efficiency of our fleet. It is unnecessary to particularize the items. But we are 
also aware of some defects which we shall point out from time to time. As far 
as we can, we intend to help make the Navy better and stronger. It is well 
known that in other days American warships were always particularly well 
ordered, were models of efficiency. And each ship of a squadron compared well 
with its mates; they were all under the same detailed organization. 


In December a great fleet of sixteen battleships started on a long cruise. 
The Navy regulations generally govern these ships; and, besides, this fleet is 
under a renowned Admiral ‘who would permit no ship to be under an inefficient 
organization. This distinguished Admiral has given orders that apply to each 
ship, and by his personal inspections and the reports constantly made him, and 
by the never ceasing rivalry of different ships, he is well aware of the condition in 
all respects that each ship is in. At the same time, in his fleet are sixteen differ- 
ent battleship organizations. Army AND Navy LIFE at once agrees that these 
are all efficient and good, tut it insists they are all different, and that perhaps 
some are better than others. It is really only the strict orders of the Admiral 
that have caused any kind of uniformity. 


These differences are in internal matters. For instance, the ships’ liberty 
privileges and restrictions of the enlisted men vary widely with different ships. 
Aboard some the chief petty officers go ashore on liberty much as the officers 
leave the ship. They get permission by verbal request ; the times they may go are, 
of course, strictly laid down by rule. Aboard other ships the chief petty officers 
have ‘their names put on the liberty lists and get mustered over the side just as the 
other enlisted men do. The punishments awarded enlisted men for the same 
offense vary at times in nature and severity aboard different ships. The amount 
of liberty granted men vary in different ships; some go every day, some every 
second day, some every fourth day. Some are granted liberty directly by the 
executive officer, some by divisional officers under the direction and subject to the 
approval of the executive officer and Captain. The ships are cared for under 


different systems, in some the executive officer does it all, in others the ships 
are divided into different ports under general orders of the different divisional 
officers. “Coaling ship” is done under many different systems; there are different 
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methods of abandoning ship, of cleaning and inspecting compartments and double 
bottoms, of messing the crew, of stationing the crew at guns; in fact, the whole 
interior organization of the aifferent ships vary in countless ways. 





The Admiral insists on results, and would be the quickest to detect slackness 
in any respect, and he has many quiet, effective talks with different executive 
officers. ARMy AND Navy Lire can state with certain knowledge that the 
Admiral’s command of the fleet has resulted in much comfort, happiness and 
health to the enlisted men of his squadrons, and to the all-around efficiency of 
his battleships. In certain things he insists on absolute uniformity. With 
interior arrangements he is not apt to interfere unless there should be occasion 
for action on his part, in which case he is swift and certain. 






In the above ArMy AND Navy Lire has tried to make it clear that in 
interior respects our battleship organizations are not inefficient, but that in many 
respects they vary widely, and it insists that the best of all should be ascertained | 
and then that one should be applied to all battleships. 





Of a necessity they vary. Recently a battleship, just completed, was placed 
in commission. The officer assigned as executive officer had had no previous 
hattleship service. The ship lay alongside a dock for months, away from the 


fleet. The executive officer was furnished with the Navy regulations and fleet 














orders, and notice that to the ship would be sent a certain number of enlisted 

men of various ratings. With this information this officer had to organize his | 
ship’s company. He spent months studying the plant of the ship, studying the 

ship itself by constant inspection, and endeavored to weigh the pros and cons of 

a thousand different questions. He had to do this without previous battleship 

experience of his own, and away from other ships whose executives could have 

advised him. Aside from the fact that the organization he developed was prob- 
ably subjected to many changes later, he spent nearly a year of his life in endeav- 

oring to arrive at a satisfactory scheme. 











An enormous amount of valuable time has been lost in just this way aboard 
every battleship we have ever commissioned, and this at a time when every officer 
is urgently needed. Officers differ in temperament, and many executives change 
the organization of their predecessors. | 
In the fleet the Missouri has been by many esteemed to have the best battle- 1 A 
ship organization. This was started by Lieutenant Commander Orchard, and 
continued and amplified by Lieutenant Commander Frank K. Hill. His successor, 
Lieutenant Commander Hoff, approved of this organization and continued it, but 
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to Lieutenant Commander Hill must be ascribed the real creative spirit of it. 
Army AND Navy Lire is entirely familiar with the Missouri’s organization, and 
commends it heartily, both to the Navy Department and to naval officers. It has 
given excellent results, has kad the test of years of actual practice, and has been 
very successful. 


Years ago Commander Seaton Shroeder published in the Proceedings of the 
U. S. Naval Institute an article on battleship organization, giving the method he 
used aboard the Massachusetts. At about the same time Lieutenant Commander 
Gove published in the same magazine an “Aid for Executive and Division 
Officers.” Since then the present modern fleet has been built, but nothing more 
on this subject has been published. To-day the Navy has many officers who have 
been successful battleship executives, and it has a great fleet started on a cruise 
which will be the best for experience our Navy has ever had. The executives 
and Captains and all other officers are bound to reap large benefit from this 
cruise, and this benefit will be more or less enduring. It is not likely that such 
experience will be often had, and it will be a great pity if the most possible is 
not made out of it. 


ArMy AND Navy Lire recommends the following for the serious considera- 
tion of the Navy Department and naval officers: That after this cruise is com- 
pleted a board be formed of the executive officers of the different ships, and of 
others who have been executive officers, for the purpose of thrashing out a 
model organization for battleships. Such a model would have to be some- 
what elastic to suit the needs of different types, but this would be an easy detail. 
There can be no doubt of the great benefit that would result. Absolute uni- 
formity in all things would follow, something greatly to be desired; a superior 
organization would undoubtedly result, and this would be of tremendous, far- 
reaching advantage; and last, though not least, an inestimable amount of time 
would be saved. An officer who served on one battleship would not have much 
to unlearn on being ordered to another, and when a ship was to be ordered into 
commission her assigned exccutive would not have to spend a year of drudgery 
in inventing her organization. In developing the accuracy of gunfire in our Navy 
Commander Sims was helped by every ship’s ordnance and gun division officer. 
Each of these, after every target practice, was required to make reports, ob- 
servations and recommendations. To-day we have the result. Our target prac- 
tice regulations, judging by the results achieved, are the most effective of any 
navy in the world. These regulations were not the work of one man, but of 
hundreds of officers. Every point has been debated and has been tried out by 
actual gun practice, and a most successful system has resulted. 


Let the executive officers be brought together to evolve a model battleship 
organization, and Army AND Navy Lire predicts that similar results in general 
ship efficiency will come about. 
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Mr. Justice Harlan, describing himself as “a soldier of the Civil War and 
not a jingo,” is reported recently to have said: 

“There are in this country more than 10,000,000 men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five who are ready to go to war within ninety days. The average American 
does not need more than those ninety days in which to become a soldier. No country 


would ever send an army to invade our soil. We have got men enough to overwhelm the 
greatest army that ever was in existence.” 


There is nothing new in this. We are accustomed to similar expressions in 
Fourth-of-July oratory, even in Congressional debate at times when public busi- 
ness grows so complicated that it becomes policy to inject some little patriotic 

flights into speeches intended for home consumption. Similar 
Our Military expressions—and pessimists may find something almost omi- 
Fallacy nous in their reiteration now—have preceded every war in 

which the United States have been involved from the 
Revolution to the affair with Spain; and notwithstanding that every 
one of those wars proved their complete and absolute falsity there 
is no doubt that a considerable part of the people at large still 
accept them as axiomatic. And in this fact lies all that makes such 
trite remarks from high sources worthy of notice. For it is easy to forgive the 
imaginative flights of Independence Day orators, even of elective office holders 
struggling to retain their seats; it is easy, moreover, where national activities lie 
so far outside of historical depths as ours, where in spite of everything success of 
of some sort has followed our every resort to arms, to understand an ignorance of 
matters military that itself is almost national. But it is not easy either to under- 
stand ignorance or to forgive wildness of imagination on the part of Mr. Justice 
Harlan. His position should put him beyond both. Certainly if truth and mod- 
eration and correct historical, as well as legal, inference are to be expected any- 
where, they are to be looked for in the public utterances of a member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Yet in this case the slightest research is sufficient to show the fallacy of Mr. 
Justice Harlan’s remarks. Every line of military history of the world denies 
them, not one line of any history affirms them. Our own history is but a succes- 
sion of efforts to establish their truth without success. From so far back as 177 
the hopelessness of attempting any military operations whatever with soldiers 
made in ninety days has been left to us in Washington’s letters of that period a 
priceless, pathetic, and seemingly useless heritage. Again in 1812, where the navy 
wrote one of the brightest pages of American history, the army blotted it with a 
succession of disgraceful failures that will make every American who loves his 
land and his race ashamed for as long as both endure. Yet navy and army alike 
were made of sons of the same mothers. The difference was not in the men but 
in their training. The navy was made of tried sailors, the army of ninety-day 
soldiers. 

It was these ninety-day, ready-to-wear soldiers that drove Hull into 
disgraceful surrender without a shot at Detroit; that forced Harrison back after 
success at Frenchtown; that let 3,000 British invaders land on a populous coast 
in the face of double their number of American troops; that let 1,500 of these in- 
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vaders of our soil drive back 5,000 ninety-day patriots in utter rout at Bladens- 
burg after a loss of nineteen men and in the presence of the Commander-in-Chief 
himself; and that let a handful of these invaders march into and burn the capital 
of our country and retire unmolested to their ships. It was our blind belief in 
ready-made soldiers that forced the national government during the same war to 
offer bounties as high as $124 to every patriot agreeing to defend his country, and 
to call out over 50,000 men within two years against an enemy never over 10,000 
strong. 

The war with Mexico pointed the same moral. Our success then was never 
once due to ninety-day soldiers. Nearly 30 per cent. of the troops employed were 
regulars and nearly 90 per cent. were of over 12 months’ service. Yet notwith- 
standing all this, in 1861 we still held close to the same belief that Mr. Justice 
Harlan has again expounded. No war shows better than the succeeding four 
years the fearful cost of using untrained troops, and the worth of the same men 
as soldiers when trained. President Lincoln’s first call for troops was in 
April. Almost exactly ninety days later those ninety-day soldiers fought and 
ran at Bull Run. The total loss in killed, wounded, and missing was less than 10 
per cent., yet a year later the same troops would have scorned to leave a field 
where half of their number was still able to shoot. It needs but the slightest re- 
flection to show the result of Bull Run had their opponents then been anything but 
ninety-day soldiers themselves. It is an accepted military fact that 50,000 trained 
men on either side at the outset would have ended the Rebellion in three months, 
and saved to the country a great part of the more than $3,500,000,000 which has 
since been paid in pensions. 

But even were all this forgot the war with Spain is still near enough to spell 
its lesson. For of what avail, admitting Mr. Justice Harlan to be correct, are 
10,000,000 soldiers unorganized, unmobilized, unofficered, unequipped? If in 1808 
we could not within ninety days organize, mobilize, officer, and equip a quarter 
of a million men, how, ten years later, with no wiser policy in control, can we 
hope to do these things with forty times that number? Admitting every one of Mr. 
Justice Harlan’s 10,000,000 men to be a soldier, unorganized and unofficered they 
are still but a mob, unmobilized and unequipped they are still useless either 
to invade or to resist invasion. There are not trained soldiers enough in the coun- 
iry to organize, nor railways enough to concentrate and supply, nor factories 
enough to eavio one-tenth of that number in ninetv days. There is nothing but 
space to bury them as we have buried them always before. 

And if all this could be done in ninety days it would still avail us nothing. If 
the United States are ever agair invaded by any nation or coalition of nations we 
shall have no ninety davs in which to prenare for resistance. Modern war moves 
too fast for that. No invasion of our territory can be attempted by any nation or 
coalition that has not ready sufficient men, sufficient ships to transport them, and 
sufficient navy to protect them. For this combination ninety days under present 
conditions would be unnecessary. Against this combination under present condi- 
tions we would be powerless. 

Let us hope, and let us believe if we can, that such an invasion can never 
be. But whether we believe this or not, let us delude ourselves no longer with a 
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belief in a military strength that is not and never has been ours. For if the writing 
on the wall means anything it means that when invasion comes a hundred thou- 
sand soldiers in readiness will be worth a hundred times their number that are 
not only unready but cannot in any reasonable time be made ready. And if event- 
ually we find ourselves wrong in this it will be cheaper and far more comforting 
afterwards than to persist in our present fallacy and find ourselves wrong after a 
tremendous national humiliation. 


The vacancies in the grade of Brigadier General in the Army caused by 
the retirement of Brigadier Generals Davis and Crawford, and those to be 
caused by the retirement of Major General Greeley and brigadier General 

Hall, have all practically been filled by the authoritative 
Recent announcement of the President’s selection of Colonels Chas. 
Promotions Morris, Coast Artillery Corps; Ramsey D. Potts, Field 

Artillery; John B. Kerr, Cavalry; C. E. L. B. Davis, Corps 
of Engineers; Philip Reade, and Daniel H. Brush of the Infantry, for appoint- 
ment. Of the selection to fill the vacancy in the grade of Major General to 
succeed General Greeley there is, as yet, no intimation. 

Generals Chas. Morris and C. E. L. B. Davis will retire very shortly 
after their appointment, leaving the other four officers as the permanent ap- 
pointments. General Reade will retire for age in October next, and unless 
unforeseen vacancies occur, his will be the last one at the disposal of the 
present administration. 


All of these officers are accomplished and able soldiers and, generally 
speaking, the appointments are fairly satisfactory to the army, in that they 
relieve it from the shock of seeing officers of junior grade advanced over 
hundreds of their seniors. It is difficult to understand, however, why the 
splendid officers senior to some of the selections should have again been 


overslaughed. Indicating however, as they do, that the senior grades are not 
to be entirely neglected, these appointments leave but little room for criticism, 
though we will never sanction the retention on the active list of an incom- 
petent officer, and if an officer is not incompetent we will never cease to con- 
demn a system of probation which permits him to be overslaughed. All sia 
of the Colonels appointed at this time were senior to the Lieutenant Colonel 
of Infantry who was arbitrarily “jumped” over them last October. It would 
be an insult to human intelligence to say that they were not competent to 
be advanced at that time and that they should have acquired competency in 
the few months since. 

The officers of the army who are overslaughed in promotion are no more 
injured in mind by that act than by the implication conveyed that 
they are not competent to be advanced. If the powers that be would frankly 
admit that “the longest pole knocks the persimmons” it would be easier to 
bear. But when the entire nation is made to believe that merit is the only 
consideration, while it is well known by those who care most that it is a 
practically negligible factor, it is adding insult to injury. 

We take this occasion again to urge, in the name of justice and efficiency 
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in the Army and in that of safety to American institutions, that Congress 
enact laws making promotion in the army by seniority to the highest grades, 
with a just elimination of incompetents, if there be any, in all grades. 


General Allen, Chief of the Signal Corps of the Army, is a strong advocate 
of airships for military purposes. “There are more men of recognized ability 


who have done things,” he said to our Washington representative the other day, 


who are now devoting their energies to the study of navigation of the air. That 
there is much to be learned in aeronautics is illustrated by 
the difference of opinion between the most advanced in the 


science. An engineer in the Navy is endeavoring to solve 


Airships 


for the Arm : 
‘octal the problem by means of a gyroscope. Others are devoting 


their studies to developing an engine of maximum power and 
minimum weight; and the helicoptere, or aerial screw, is receiving the atten- 
tion of John P. Holland, the inventor of the Submarine. Professor William H. 


Pickering, of Harvard, and many others are endeavoring to conquer the air by 


means of flapping wing devices. Those who are interested in aeronautics are 
divided into two classes, those who believe that the successful airship will be of 
the heavier-than-air type, and those who look forward to the solution in the 


evelopment of the dirigible balloon. While many scientists claim that the 
heavier-than-air offers the only solution to the problem of aerial navigation, the . 


dirigible balloon is a practical accomplishment. It is something we can work 
with now. 

“In the early Spring we are going to take up exhaustive experiments with 
the balloon and airship with a view to adding them to our practical equipment. 
‘100 much importance cannot be attached to this new branch of the Army. Many 


of the countries of Europe are spending immense sums developing war balloons, 
Franc and Germany leading all other in this direction. Some of the military 


authorities of those countries predict that the war balloon will play a tremen- 


cously important part in future wars, not only in the possibilities of hurling 
destructive explosives from great heights into the ranks of the enemy, but 
locating and reporting by wireless telegraphy the moves of the enemy. But it 


must not be forgotten that the enemy would probably be doing the same thing 
with their balloon corps, and whether this will mean a battle in midair between 
two balloons can only be left to the imagination. It is safe to say, however, 
that the development of the balloon for warfare can only result in battles between 
enemies meeting in airships. 

“The House Military Affairs Committee will allow the usual amount of 
experimental ballooning by the Signal Corps, as it is desired by Congress and the 
President that the Army be unhampered in its efforts to produce the latest in 
fighting machines. The dream of a war balloon on the part of the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army and of European armies is one that will be 
fitted with wireless instruments, managed by able strategists, who will soar above 
the enemy’s armies and report its numbers, locations, movements, besides drop- 
ping great explosives into the ranks.” 
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These views are significant, in view of the fact that the declaration sup- 
posedly adopted at The Hague Peace Conference, prohibiting the launching 
of projectiles from airships, has not been signed by all of the great powers. In 
the White Book of Germany, which corresponds to the Blue Book of this 
country, the German Government announces that it will not accept the prohibitory 
declaration of The Hague Conference. 


Many replies are being received by the War Department in answer to its 
invitation sent to officers and enlisted men to state the causes of discontent and 
unrest in the military establishment. Among the reasons which are expressed 


«8 contributing to the disturbing conditions are the practice marches, compulsory 


exercises held in gymnasiums—in some cases regardless of the fact that they 
follow regular drills—the inadequacy of the rations and the cutting out of 
extras in the way of food, and the character of extra work which soldiers 
are called upon to do. Steps have already been taken looking to the reduction 


of practice marches, and some restrictions been placed upon gymnastics so that 


tliey will not occur after a drill and will not take more than a half hour. The 
War Department has already authorized the Commissary General of the Army 
te increase the ration, as the criticisms of the enlisted men seemed warranted 


in this respect. The increase was made in the article of potatoes by one- 


quarter of a pound, milk by one-half ounce, butter by one-half ounce, lard by 
two pounds to 100 rations, and flavoring extracts and spices. The order 
reduces some of the other components of the ration, such as green coffee, to seven 


pounds to 100 rations, and vinegar and pickles by fifty per cent, and transfers 
soap and candles to “extra issues.” The cost in this change of rations amounts 


to a little more than two cents per man and Congress has been asked to increase 
the subsistence appropriation. 


We wish Rear-Admiral Dyer every success in his suit against the City of 
Melrose, Mass., for the recovery of $36 paid as taxes on a deposit in the Melrose 
National Bank. The money taxed was not earned from United States soil or 


made in trade under the protection of the flag, but was part of his recompense 
for a life’s dedication to his country’s defense. Shame to a country or commu- 
nity which exacts its technical tribute from those who turn their backs upon its 


wealth and opportunity chat they may face and check the enemy who might 
threaten confiscation of the one and extinguishment of the other! 


The muzzle again! Here is a subject of vital import to the nation, not af- 
fecting the personnel or the secret policy of the department, the discussion of 
which is for the benefit of an overworked Congress, and yet a free American who 
has “decided convictions” comes forward, lips padlocked! Admiral Schley 
writes: 

“In reply to your letter, enclosing a series of interrogatories relating to QUESTIONS OF 
GREAT MOMENT TO OUR INTERNATIONAL POLICY, which you desire me to answer, I beg to say 
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that under the Navy Regulations it would be impossible for me to do so. In this connec- 
tion, I have always felt that it was only proper for officers to give the benefit of their views 
ts the Department, rather than to address them to the public through the press, upon mat- 
ters so vital as proposed in the interrogatories submitted, and with these ideas in mind, I have 
always refrained from such invitations. As these interrogatories embrace a wide range 
of discussion of topics, about which nations may justly differ, I hold it would be unwise, to 
say the least, to express opinions that might embarrass the authorities who may be charged 
with handling the subjects at any future time. While 1 HAVE WATCHED THE TREND OF 
EVENTS, AND HOLD DECIDED CONVICTIONS UPON THOSE SUBJECTS WHICH YOUR INTERROGATORIES 
FMBRACE, it would be improper, from my point of view, to enter the arena for free discus- 
sion in the manner proposed.” 


While we accord to the Admiral’s views the respect to which they are entitled, 
we disagree with him as to the possibly embarrassing results of a free discussion. 
The opinions of an individual do not commit a nation. If they be impractical 
or unsound they are cast aside as chaff from the grain. If they be the product of 
experience, observation and wise judgment, they will enlighten. In this specific 
case, the Constitution imposes a solemn obligation upon Congress of providing and 
maintaining a Navy—not a semblance of one. If the American people are deter- 
mined that this duty be discharged, and so express themselves, who can be em- 
harrassed ? 





EDITORIAL. 
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ARMY & NAVY 


4.0. BURCH Propmeros 


Ficat ws StL Ltteines Ex: vol lake : 


The foregoing letter came entirely unsolicited. I have never met Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bullard, altho he has on two occasions contributed articles which have 
been published in AkMy AND Navy Lire. His standing in military and civil 
circles, and his reputation for clear, sane thinking and wise judgment, is such that 
the tribute paid by him to AxkMy AND Navy LIFE eases the heavy burden that 
has lain on my shoulders for the past year, is ample compensation for the hard 
work which has been done toward the upbuilding of ARMY AND Navy LIFE 
by its mony friends in both Services, and is a distinct encouragement for the 
future. If you who read the foregoing letter will join Lieutenant-Colonel Bullard 
in his work of active cooperation for the furtherance of ARMY AND Navy LiFe’s 
interest, you wil be doing something “for the good of the Service,” in addition 
to carning the warm gratitude of my associates and myself. 

W. D. WALKER. 





OUR NAVAL POLICY 


Interrogatories recently sent out to Congressmen and a selected list of public men, 
with replies thereto received up to the time of going to press. 
further attention in our April issue. 


Assuming that it is right for the Country 
to have a Navy and that, if it is right to have 
a Navy it is a duty to have an adequate 
Navy, will you kindly give us the benefit of 
your opinion on the following points? 

1. Have you heretofore formed a decided 
opinion on the proper Naval Policy of the 
United States? 

2. Should not this policy be such as to 
enable the Navy to protect each of the States 
in the full, free and perpetual exercising of 
every right reserved under the Constitution; 
to protect the exposed sea coast of our Is- 
land as well as of our Continental posses- 
sions; to protect our ocean going commerce; 
to protect our interests and citizens in foreign 
countries; to execute the just foreign policies 
of the Union? 

3. Is there a principle which can be ap- 
plied in determining our Naval Policy, or 
must it be fixed by the conditions as they 
exist at the particular time in question? 

4. Have you ascertained the principles upon 
which the naval policy of any other countries 
is based; if so, which countries, and what are 
the principles? 

5. The Naval and Foreign Policies of what 
Governments would it be wise to consider? 

6. Are you in favor of concluding treaties 
of Arbitration founded on the mutual guaran- 
tee of the contracting States to respect each 
other’s territory and sovereignty in their re- 
spective territory? 

7. Are you willing to see our Country 
agree to arbitrate all questions of law and 
fact with all Countries, provided said guar- 
antee of territory and sovereignty forms the 
basis of the treaties? 

8. What reservations in Arbitration Treat- 
ies do you advocate, when such guaranties are 
the basis of the treaty? When there are no 
such guaranties? 

9g. Are you in favor of forming a perma- 
nent International Congress and a real In- 
ternational Court of Justice? 

Unanimous agreement is now considered 
necessary in International Conferences, and 
even the unanimous recommendations must 


This subject will receive 


receive the positive assent of all the powers 
to become operative. 

10. If a permanent body is created by the 
Third Conference, are you in favor of giving 
it authority in International matters, by a ma- 
jority or two-thirds vote, 

11. Should each Nation have only one vote, 
or should some plan for proportionate voting 
be devised? 

12, What plan seems best to you? 

13. Are you in favor of granting to an In- 
ternational Court jurisdiction to determine 
alleged violations of International Law or 
treaties? 

14. Are you in favor of reserving any ques- 
tions from the jurisdiction of said Court? 
If so, what? 

15. Are you in favor of each Nation hav- 
ing the right to withdraw from such Con- 
gress and Court, if its interests and rights 
seem to it not properly promoted by the 
working of this system? 

16. Would the existence of this right ne- 
cessitate maintaining an adequate Navy even 
after the formation of such an Internationa! 
Union. 

17. If there were only one heavily armed 
power outside of this Arbitration Union, would 
it be our proper policy to be more or less 
heavily armed than that power? 

18. Have you more confidence in the main- 
tenance of a just foreign policy by our Gov- 
ernment than by any other Government? If 
not, is there any heavily armed Governemnt 
which vou trust less than ours? 

19. Should our Government maintain a 
Navy strong enough to win any war which 
Congress feels itself called upon to wage? 

20. What would be a scientific naval policy 
for the United States at this present moment? 

21. Should our naval policy be based on 
the theory that universal peace is both desir- 
able and practicable? If so, which, in view 
of the attitude of the other great nations 
would better promote universal peace, a small 
navy inadequate for the protection of our con- 
tinental and island seacoasts, or a large navy, 
which would demonstrate the futility of wag- 
ing war against us? 
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By John Y. Terry, Democratic National 
Committeeman of Seattle. 
1&2. Yes. 
3. Strong enough to defy the world. 
4. No. 
5. Cannot say. 


6&7. Yes. 
8. Iam not prepared to say. 
9. Yes. 


10. By two-thirds vote. 

11 & 12. Proportionate voting. 

13 & 14. Iam not prepared to say. 

15,16 &17. Yes. 

18. I have more confidence in the 
maintenance of a just foreign policy by 
our Government, than by any other Gov- 
ernment. 

19. Most assuredly our Government 
should maintain a Navy strong enough 
to win any war which Congress feels 
itself called upon to wage. 

20. I am not in a position to say. 

21. A large Navy by all means. 


By Congressman John Sharp Williams. 
1. Yes. 
2. Of course; but what constitutes 
our “just foreign policies ?” 
3. By actual conditions. 


4. Yes. 

‘5. None of them. 
6&7. Yes. 

8. None. 


9. Yes. Let those willing to live a civ- 
ilized life leave the others out. 

10. Yes. 

11. Some plan of proportionate vot- 
ing. 

12. The number of delegates to be in 
proportion to population, plus one to rep- 
resent sovereignty of each. 


13. Yes. 
14. None. 
15. Yes. 


16. Adequate? Yes! What is “ade- 
quate?” 
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18. None of them to be trusted—not 
even ours, though more nearly so. 

19. Congress, if all above is carried 
out, would not “feel itself justified,” or 
ought not to. 

19. Answered. 

20. A scientific Naval Policy for the 
United States would be to maintain its 
present relative strength.* 

21. Our Naval Policy should be based 
on the theory that universal peace is both 
desirable and practicable. Neither a small 
Navy nor a large Navy, but, with either, 
a profound desire and determination nev- 
er to wage war except in necessary self- 
defense. Nobody wants to attack us. 


By Congressman J. A. Goulden. 

1&2. Yes. 

3. Yes; now is the time to fix and 
maintain that principle. 

4. Yes; England. 

5. England. 


6&7. Yes. 

8. None. 
g&10. Yes. 
11. The latter. 
13. Yes. 

14. No. 


15. No; unless national honor is in- 
volved. 

16,17 & 18. Yes. 

19. Yes; emphatically so. 

20. A scientific Naval Policy for the 
United States would be a strong up-to- 
date Navy. 

21. A large Navy would the better 

romote universal peace. 


By Congressman Richard Bartholdt. 

1. I favor a Navy strong enough for 
national defense in our own waters, and 
with the limitations which our isolated 
geographical position warrants. 


*If only two battleships are authorized, our present 
relative strength will not be maintained.—Editor, 
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2. All this protection has been afford- 
ed up to date by a comparatively small 
navy, and Governments are not more but 
less belligerent than they were before. 

3. There is no principle that I can see 
underlying our naval policy, except to af- 
ford protection in case of need. 

4. The principle guiding some of the 
other countries seems to be a mad rivalry 
in naval increases, which example we 
should refuse to emulate. 

5. We occupy an exceptional posi- 
tion, political and geographical, and 
should not be guided by others. 

6&7. Yes. 

8. None. 

g. Yes. 

10. By a two-thirds vote. 

11. Each nation’s _ representation 
should be based upon the volume of its 
international commerce. 

13. Yes. 

14. Ne. 

15. Yes. 

16. No. 

17. The Union would necessarily be 
stronger than any one power, even if 
heavily armed. 

18. The answer to the first question is 
that our policy should always be just, in 
order to inspire confidence. I don’t dis- 
trust any government, as regards designs 
upon the United States. 

19. An affirmative answer to this 
question would mean that we should have 
a stronger Navy than any other country. 
I claim that we can successfully defend 
ourselves, even if our Navy were not as 
strong as, for instance, Great Britain’s. 

20. A scientific Naval Policy for the 
United States would be to substitute new 
ships for old hulls. 

21. Two neighbors can best maintain 
peace between them, by remaining un- 
armed. If the above theory were correct, 
our country would have to strive to have 
the largest Navy and the largest Army. 
Where would it stop? I say, agree to 
arbitrate and stop armaments now. 
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By Congressman George W. 


aylor. 

zr Yes. 

2. Undoubtedly, yes. 

3. No fixed policy can safely be ap- 
plied incapable of being varied to meet 
conditions not susceptible of reasonable 
anticipation. 

4. No. 

6&7. Yes. 

8. I do not make any reservations. 
Arbitration on all questions is better than 
war. 

9. Yes. 

10. “Pity ‘tis, ’tis true,” that unani- 
mous agreement is now considered nec- 
essary in international conferences. I 
favor giving the Third Conference au- 
thority in international matters by ma- 
jority vote. 

11 & 12. I prefer a proportionate 
vote. The plan which seems best to me is 
the concurrent majority of population 
and wealth. 

13. Yes. 

14. None. 

15. I am decidedly not in favor of 
any principle of secession. 

16&17. Yes. 

18. Yes; I don't know any power that 
I trust as I do ours. 

19. Yes. 

21. Our Naval Policy should be based 
on the theory that universal peace is both 
desirable and practicable. A large Navy 
is the better policy. 

I believe in an international legisla- 
ture, with power to make laws, organize 
courts, and enforce its own laws. Noth- 
ing less can maintain peace in the world. 
International population representation 
based on population and wealth, with 
certain educational qualifications for leg- 
islators, which may with safety be left to 
our nation to fix for itself as the keynote 
to any international law which may com- 
mand and hold the confidence of all the 
people. 
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“TI had already read the article, and am in hearty accord with all statements 
contained therein.” ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY. 


“I don’t suppose that any one at the present time, in view of the growth of 
the country, and the extension of its sphere of influence within the last ten years, 
could doubt the necessity of maintaining an adequate Navy to support our preten- 
sions,” Jupce Ever Bb. ADAMS, of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 


“T beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication of recent date, sub- 
mitting for my consideration certain questions relative to the Naval policy of the 
United States. It is well known that J favor the maintenance of a Navy sufficient 
to protect American interests in every quarter of the globe.” 

Epwarp W. Pou, 
Member of House Committee on Ways and Means. 


“Referring to your letter of February 5, I have not given the subject of naval 
affairs the attention that it would require to pass on the quesctions you ask. I 
believe, however, that there is no question but that the United States should 
have a Navy strong enough to protect it in its rights, as with arbitration, or no 
arbitration, no nation will get its rights unless it is strong enough to protect 
them.” PEARL WRIGHT, 

Republican National Committeeman for Louisiana. 


“I have your favor of February 5, and have perused your letter and the ques- 
tions which you submit with very great interest. 

“T have not given to the matters which you present for my consideration such 
examination as could justify me in replying to your varied questions; especially 


with a view to aiding you in formulating your own views for publication. The 
matters referred to are of the highest importance, not only to our own country 
but to all other nations, and in my judgment no hasty opinion ought to be given 
on such matters.” Yours truly, 

U. S. Senator M. G. BULKELEY. 


“I have your letter of I‘ebruary 14, relative to the United States Navy, and 


while I cannot undertake to answer all your questions, J am, in a general way, 
in favor of a navy which will enable us, in any emergency, to defend the peace, 
honor and integrity of the United States. I have not entered into a scientific study 
upon the principle upon which other countries apply their naval legislation, nor 
have I looked into the naval and foreign policies of governments generally. 

“T think the one reason above suggested for a navy is sufficient to answer 


your questions in a nutshell.” CONGRESSMEN JOHN C. CHANEY. 


“T regret to say that I am unable at this time to give expression to my views 
on the increase of the Navy. They have been made known in the past in 
speeches which I made on that subject and in my reports as Secretary of the 
Navy.” M. H. Moopy, 

Justice of U. S. Supreme Court and ex-Secretary of the Navy. 


“Your inquiry of the 5th of the current month was duly received, but I have 
not had time to write the elaborate essay that would be required to make adequate 
reply to your questions of coast defense, defense of the States in their consti- 
tutional rights (by the Navy), arbitration, etc. Therefore, I will only say that 
I do favor an adequate Navy, adequate for the maintenance of the dignity of the 
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country and, in conjunction with the Army, regular and volunteers, for the defense 
of the country. I do not favor bankrupting the country and oppressing the tax- 
payers by building a Navy to go about the world annexing naked savages and 
their islands, nor one that is so sure of itself that it will provoke unnecessary war. 

“T do favor arbitration treaties, when I am at home and when I am in Europe, 
when I am attending an arbitration congress, and when I am helping to write a 
military bill. I am not in favor of a Permanent International Congress, but do 
favor a permanent International Arbitration Tribunal. 

“I qwould not consent to give any body except the Congress of the United 
States any authority over my own country, either by a majority, two-thirds or 
even by an unanimous vote. 

“I regret that I haven’t the time to reply to your questions seriatim.” 

CONGRESSMAN JAMES L. SLAYDEN. 


“As a member of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, and as a soldier of the civil war, and as a patriotic American 
appreciating the status of my country amongst the nations of the earth, 
I have tried adequately to measure our needs as to the strengthening of 
our naval and military arms commensurately with our relations with those of other 
countries. I must not forget, however, that the ways and means must be taken 
into account, and it seems that the Congress is fully alive.to naval needs, and year 
by year is forging ahead as rapidly as is consistent with our ability to meet the 
tremendous cost entailed. I refrain from replying specifically to your different 
queries, because I have not and cannot formulate specific ideas which would con- 
stitute the full measure of an ideal condition as to naval armament or army or- 
ganization, preparation or equipment. Neither can we hold to other than a tenta- 
tive policy based upon hope for a universal peace when other nations are preparing 


for such peace by straining preparations for possible war.” 
CONGRESSMAN A. B. CApPRON. 


“Answering your letter of February 5, I have the honor to say: I shall not 
attempt to go into detail regarding the question of arbitration, and the rules and 
conditions of international agreement, as set forth in the questions in your letter. 
On that subject I will merely say that I am strongly in favor of arbitration taking 
tiie place of war between the nations, on such terms and conditions as may be 
aetermined by the congresses called to consider the subject. The time can not 
come too soon when there shall be no more war, but all questions of disagree- 
ment between the nations shall be settled by friendly arbitration. 

“In the mean time, while this question is pending and terms of arbitration 
are being fixed, J am in favor of the United States maintaining a strong, efficient 
navy. And this not so much as a means of war as a means of peace. Under pres- 
ent conditions there is no better guaranty of peace than a thorough preparedness 
for war. Theorists and enthusiasts on the subject of peace deplore and regret this 
fact, but that does not make it any the less a fact. Any nation with an extended 
sea coast and exposed cities, that is without an adequate navy, recklessly invites 
disaster. I do not understand how any one can advocate so absurd a policy as 
disarmament, and especially naval disarmament, in advance of universal arbi- 
tration. It is suicidal. 

“Much is said about the cost of a navy, and this is used as an argument 
against maintaining one. But the fact remains that if an efficient navy were 
not maintained, it would be possible for a hostile nation to do more damage to 
cities on our coast in a few days than the cost of a navy would equal in many 
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years. The very fact that we do not wish a destructive war is the strongest 
argument for preventing it by maintaining a navy that can cope with that of 
any other power. 

As to the best method of securing and maintaining a navy, I should not 
quibble over the adoption of any effective plan. As you suggest, if it is advisable 
to maintain any navy—and I insist that it is—it must be adequate. Therefore 
we should be ready to agree to any terms on which it can best be secured and 
supported. Speaking for myself, although I live in an inland State, I should not 
object to any reasonable means whereby our national safety and the safety of our 
island possessions may be secured. Whether the navy is built up by special ap- 
propriation or other means, is a matter of secondary consideration. The great 
fact that it must be built up is of primary importance. If even it shall become 
necessary, in order to increase and improve our merchant marine, to lay a tax 
on foreign bottoms or enact a subsidy measure, I am of opinion that the im- 
mediate outlay and inconvenience would be far more than overcome in the final 
result. For we should thereby not only vastly increase our American tonnage, 
but there would be at hand a number of merchant vessels which could in a very 
short time be converted into warships for coast defense. To my mind there is 
no tenable argument against strengthening our navy and merchant marine by 
any legitimate means whatsoever. 

As to the naval policy we should follow, I will merely say that I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the naval policy of any nation to be able to make a 
choice. But it seems to me that our Nation is sufficiently adaptive and original 
to be able to select from the various nations the elements of their policies best 
suited to our needs, and build up a policy of its own. As our systems of gov- 
ernment embraces the best that is in other governments and improves upon it, 
so it seems to me that we can secure the best policies of other naval powers 
and improve on them. For if in the War of 1812 the American navy sprang 
cut of practically nothing and became a formidab'e rival of the foremost navy 
of the world, the very initiative and genius for adaptation and construction that 
accomplished this result can be depended upon to produce similar and larger 
results at this time. And there is a crying need for it. 

I heartily wish you success in your efforts at working up a public interest 
in the building up of our navy. It is a worthy object; and you may be assured of 
my assistance so far as it is in my power to render aid. 

Joun C. CuTLer, 
Governor of Utah. 


Another letter, received from a Senator of the United States, is worthy of 
reproduction. The italics are ours. ‘The matters referred to in the questions are 
very comprehensive,” runs the letter, “and involve such a mine of study and 
thought that, in view of the possibility that many of them will never be considered 
by me as a Senator, I don’t feel that I have the time to give to this matter, glad 
as I would be to satisfy the curiosity on the part of your readers, as to my opinion 
on these matters.” 


ee 





“GIBRALTAR” 


BY 


EUGENE FRANCIS 


truth about Gibraltar? That it is 

not an “ordinary rock”—neither 
does it bear the sign of “the Prudential.” 
Instead—a British garrison, many thous- 
and souls peopling its great incline. That 
it is the most wonderful natural fortress 
in the world goes without saying. The 
fortifications “on the Gib” to speak in 
“local lingo,” consist of tiers of “gal- 
leries’” (passages) hewn up and upward 
through the heart of the rock itself, with 
loopholes at intervals, like watchful eyes 
overlooking the harbor, where lie, beside 
the home fleet, great grey “men o’war” 
and ships of traffic floating the pennants 
of every nation under the sun. If one 
is taken behind the scenes he discovers 
that each loophole is guarded by a long 
range gun. The lower tiers (the only 
ones shown visitors) are supplied, with 
a single exception, with old guns. That 
one exception, however, goes to prove 
to the military eye, that the rule of forti- 
fication in the unpermitted tiers above, is 
not that of old guns. This, in a way, is 
a personal opinion, or rather, a concensus 
of the personal opinions of a majority of 
officers of our own Army. At least, one 
only uses common sense in supposing, 
that in this day of advanced war-fare, 
no country as wide-awake as Great Brit- 
ain, would attempt to hold this great 
gate-way of seas, with old and inadequate 
guns. But of this (with one or two 
absolutely necessary exceptions) no one, 
not even the garrison who are on duty 
on the rock, know of a certainty. England 
is concealing either a great strength or 
a greater weakness. Having a letter of 
introduction to the adjutant, I was en- 
abled to secure permission to go, in com- 
pany with that officer himself, to the sig- 
nal station on the very crest of the rock. 


| WONDER how many people know the 


To the uninitiated it proves a terrible 
“climb”—but the people stationed there 
do not appear to consider it so,—many 
of them walking to and from their quar- 
ters up a pretty steep incline, to an ele- 
vation of one or two thousand feet, sev- 
eral times a day. A stone wall, or rani- 
part, built by the Spaniards, zig-zags up 
a partial height of the rock, and a good 
road made by the English winds upward 
to the very top. The visitor on the 
“Gib” must always be accompanied by 
one of the garrison, and is not allowed 
to use the invariable kodak, or make 
sketches of any description. The guard 
at the sentry-post makes sure that you 
possess no means of doing so. 


But to come down from the rock to the 
little city overlooking the Mediterranean 
which nestles at its base. As you pass 
down its narrow streets, small boys tag 
at your heels with the inevitable post- 
cards, or offer you great bunches of 
English violets for a six-pence. And 
everywhere, to the right and left of you, 
are red-coated “Tommy Atkins” —swing- 
ing along, with the breezy air and smart 
swagger-stick, which are inseparable 
from the stranger’s impression of him. 

At the first glance he looks to be better 
set up and better uniformed than Uncle 
Sam’s followers,—but close inspection 
proves both material and tailoring of 
their clothes to be inferior to our own. 
The virtue of the red-coat lies in its style 
and “the cut of the Englishman’s jib.” 
Dinner at the officers’ mess,.and an in- 
spection of the men’s proved that their 
fare alsu is plainer and far more frugal 
than our allowance for the “inner-man” 
ever is, under ordinary circumstances. 
The officers, as a rule, own their mounts, 
and many of them have very fine ones. 
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One of them told me that when for any 
reason they had to leave a horse they al- 
ways shot him to avoid any possible 
chance of his coming to the fate of the 
poor native brutes, which, having borne 
“the heat and burden of the day,” and 
their usefulness gone—are sold for a few 
dollars to the bull ring in Sinea. 


Speaking of the bull ring I may as 
well voice the Englishman’s opinion on 
that subject. “There is absolutely no 
sport in it,” said an officer to me, “it is 
simply beastly cruel—and disgusting.” 
Against his advice I went the following 
Sunday to a fight, and have heartily re- 
egretted it ever since. A poor, jaded 
little beast, with timid patient eyes, was 
sent into the Arena. The great raging 
bull, previously frenzied by teasing and 
pricking from the “Matador” (who, by 
the way, takes care to run a very small 
percentage of risk), made for the horse, 
cruelly goring and disembowelling him. 
When his victim could no longer stand 
the bull's attention was distracted while 
he was taken from the ring, sewed up 
and whipped back into the Arena to be 


“finished” by the brute, while the specta- 
e. e 
tors went mad with excitement and de- 


light. 
fight. 

This weekly event takes place, of 
course, in the Spanish town of Sinea 
which is the pueblo adjoining Gibraltar. 
The two places are separated by a strip 
of land called the “neutral ground,” 
where English possession ceases, and 
Spanish rule begins. It is across this 
neutral ground, -that the famous smug- 
gling dogs are sent into Gibraltar after 
nightfall, with packs of dutiable goods. 
So wonderfully clever, and educated to 
such a degree of cunning are these dogs, 
that no matter how watchful the sentries, 
nor how sure their aim, only a very few 
of them have ever been captured or kill- 
ed, since the annals of English occupa- 
tion. 


So much for the sport of a bull 


A twenty-minute drive across this bor- 
derland, and one finds the cleanly streets 
of Gibraltar, with its groups of spick- 
and-span “Tommies,” a thing of the past. 


Instead, once inside the sentry-gate of 
Sinea, and one is greeted with typical 
Spanish dirt and smells and poorly uni- 
formed soldiery. Suffering and want 
are evident everywhere throughout 
Spain. Beggars beset one at every step. 
The Spaniard with whom courtesy is in- 
born, always in refusing alms exclaims 
with profound politeness, “Pardon me for 
God’s sake brother, that I should have 
more than you!” 

A very little walk through the streets 
of the Spanish town with its whitewashed 
houses and window balconies—at which 
the dark-eyed women of the household 
appear to be always gathered—and one 
is glad to retrace his steps to British 
soil and forget all about it in the floral 
beauty of the Alameda Gardens. There 
one may see memorials of Eliott and the 
great Wellington—and at sunset bares 
his head with the Englishman to ‘God 
Save the Queen!”” Americans always 
find a welcome in Gibraltar—especially 
are our troops popular there. When an 
Army transport comes occasionally into 
harbor, there is exhibited the friendliest 
relations between both the officers and 
men of the two Armies. “Tommy” es- 
corts our “Uncle’s” nephew to the best 
corner in the town, while the popular 
“Sacconi” firm responds to many calls, 
as their superiors drink “How.” 


Mr. Sprague, the U. S. Consul, al- 
though an American, has never lived in 
his native land, having been born on Gi- 
braltar while his father filled the same 
office which has descended to his son. He 
is extremely popular with all classes and 
nationalities represented on the rock, and 
with visitors to its shores. On the 
occasion of Washington’s birthday, in 
1906, a splendid reception was held at 
the Consulate, at which more than two 
hundred Americans were present. The 
harbor presented a_ brilliant spectacle, 
with hundreds of flags flying, and in the 
evening a dinner and dance aboard the 
U.S. A. Transports Kilpatrick and Mc- 
Clellan, followed. The presence of the 
Governor of Gibraltar, General Sir Fred- 
erick Forestier Walker, the late Admiral 
Sir Edward Chichester, U. S. Ambassa- 
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dor Mr. Henry White, and Mr. Gum- The “celebrating” and dancing was car- 
mere, our representatives at the Peace ried far into the wee sma’ hours, while 
Conference, the American consul and _ the grim old Rock standing guard, twink- 
General and Mrs. Duggan of the U. S. led its thousand starry eyes in sympathy 
Army made the occasion a noted one. with the spirit of “Old Glory!” 


A MEMORY 


BY 
CHARLES ROGERS 


There’s a town in sunny Cuba called Coloma by the sea, 

And it’s down that old Coloma road I marched and dreamed of thee; 
While the moon was shinin’ pale like and the stars were lookin’ bright, 
But ’twas not in old Coloma town I prayed to be that night. 


A half a hundred troopers, there, behind me sung and swore, 

And some wre swappin’ tales about “The Spanish ten years’ war”; 
And others set astride their mounts and smoked till break of day, 
While we journeyed down through Cuba on the white Coloma way. 


Now there’s sure no use in talkin’ in the tronics when it’s night, 

And the moon is lookin’ ghastly and the palmleaves shake with fright ; 
And you're thinkin’ of an angel that you’d die for willin’ly, 

While you lead a hundred troopers towards Coloma by the sea. 


The years have passed and disappeared like phantoms of the night, 
They tell me you are married now—that I have lost the fight. 

Ah! can you blame a soldier, then, for dreamin’ all the day, 

Of the night he led those troopers down the white Coloma way? 


THE OLD CLASS PIPE 


BY 
CLIFFORD EVANS VAN HOOK 


You may talk of rare Havanas and the Turkish cigarette, 
You may boast of famous stogies as you walk the quarter deck, 
But for down right real enjoyment, when the time for dreaming’s ripe, 
It’s hard to pick a winner like the Old Class Pipe! 
The N upon its shiny bowl—it tells of famous deeds, 
On diamond, gridiron, water and track, where Navy colors lead, 
The numerals back the Blue and Gold—just pass it down the line 
That right behind the Navy N, there stands the 1909! 











HE Christmas number having 
taken the place of the usual is- 
sue of last Saturday, the publica- 

tion of our documents in regard to the 
loss of the Patrie has been retarded eight 
days. The article of our correspondent 
at Verdun, accompanied by photographs 
and drawings, reproducing with scrupu- 
lous fidelity the successive phases of the 
catastrophe, will not be read with less in- 
terest on that account. 

Seven days after the triumphant jour- 
ney from Paris to Verdun, upon which 
the entire world was still commenting 
with admiration, the dirigible Patrie for 
the first time left the shed at Belleville. 
It was a quarter of two in the afternoon 
It was said, in regard to this subject, that 
General Durand, commander-in-chief of 
the 6th Corps, was to go in the car with 
General Maitrot, his chief of staff. Such 
is not the fact. Besides its crew (Cap- 
tain Bois, titular pilot, two lieutenants 
of engineers and two mechanician non- 
commissioned officers) the dirigible car- 
ried Lieutenant-General Andry, governor 
of Verdun, and Captain Cédié, his aide 
de camp. Seven persons in all. 

After about a quarter of an hour of 
easy maneuvers—the start was made in 
the presence of a great crowd at 2 o'clock 
precisely—the motor stopped. Two cog- 
wheels of the dynamo had “caught” the 
trousers of the mechanism; the mechan- 
ism, thrown out of gear, refused to move. 

The dirigible could have descended at 
that time without difficulty. The wind 
was low, and, important detail, the bal- 
loon was above its shed. The descent 
was not made at once.. For what rea- 
son? We are not here concerned with 
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seeking it; the intoxication of recent 
glory, the importance of the presence of 
the governor-general in view of the re- 
port; the nearness of the frontier? How- 
ever that may be, the repair of the dyna- 
mo was boldly attempted, during the as- 
cent; and, very slowly at first, the bal- 
leon drifted towards the southeast. 

Night fell and the breeze freshened. 
The Patrie passed over the forests which 
cover this part of the Meuse, and it was 
not until Souhesmes-la-Grande, a little 
village 15 kilometers from Verdun, was 
reached, that the pilot decided to alight. 
Three inhabitants of the village, and two 
officers of hussars, who had followed the 
balloon on horseback, heard cries of dis- 
tress and assisted in the descent which, 
without their aid, might have been dan- 
gerous. The weight of the seven travel- 
ers in the car was then made good with 
stones taken from the roadside. 

The entire non-embarked force of the 
balloon corps and the sappers of the en- 
gineers were brought in vehicles to Sou- 
hesmes. A company of fortress infantry 
came down from the fort at Landre- 
court. The first men were thus relieved. 
The governor-general returned to Ver- 
dun that same night in an automobile. 

The evening and night of the 29th 
were calm; but upon the morning of 
the 30th the breeze arose. Troops were 
sent for to Verdun; and two squadrons 
of hussars were first put on guard, await- 
ing the arrival of a hundred and fifty 
sappers of the engineer corps and four 
hundred veterans of the 162nd regiment 
of infantry, who relieved the hussars at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. The term of 
this service was estimated at three days. 
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The first company of the marching bat- 
talion went on duty in conjunction with 
a section of the engineer corps; total, 
one hundred infantrymen and thirty-five 


sappers. A regular system of relief 
every three hours was established be- 
tween the sections of the engineers and 
the companies of infantry. 

The engineer Julliot, and Major Bout- 
tiaux, chief of the balloon park of Cha- 
lais-Meudon, arrived at Souhesmes, Sat- 
urday evening. They were accompanied 
by an electrician bringing a spare dy- 
namo. 

As the wind was rising and the lower- 
ing of the barometer promised a squall, 
it would have been prudent—everybody 
is agreed upon that point—to discharge 
the balloon and take it back in sections 
to its shed. The Patrie would have 
resumed its excursions a few days later. 
But they were not resigned to this ig- 
nominious extremity. The brilliant ca- 
reer of the Patrie was kept in mind and, 
for reasons laudable in themselves, the 
rash project of repairing the balloon upon 
the spot and taking it back to Verdun 
by its own power, was decided upon. 

How were the twenty-four hours’ re- 
spite granted by nature employed? Here 
are the precise points which the inves- 
tigation made by me upon the spot, in 
company with the special artist of I’J/lus- 
tration, has enabled me to establish: 

The descent of the Patrie Friday night, 
had naturally caused a waste of hydro- 
gen; and as the dirigible, at the risk of 
exposing itself to successive tears, must 
keep its volume and its form intact, 200 
cubic meters of gas were introduced into 
the balloon, by means of the compressed 
hydrogen reservoir wagons sent from the 
balloon park at Verdun. 

The “anchorage” of the airship con- 
sisted simply of a rope fixed to the 
ground by means of a peg. ‘For this 
purpose the forward guide-rope of the 
balloon had been used. In this way the 
Patrie was kept with its head to the 
wind. 3ut the surface, the “controlling 
section,” presented by the balloon’s point 


represented 100 square meters. 
A very simple calculation will give an 
idea of the resistance with which the 
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soldiers had to reckon in maintaining the 
balloon. 

Let us suppose a wind of 15 meters, 
that is to say 54 kilometers an hour. It 
exercises a pressure greater than 27 kilo- 
grams per square meter. A wind of 20 
meters, that is to say of 70 kilometers 
an hour, would exercise a pressure of 
about 36 kilograms per square meter. 

In the first case the pressure would be 
600 square meters x 27 kilograms equals 
16,200 kilograms. 

In the second, it would be 600 square 
meters x 36 kilograms, equals 21,600 kilo- 
grams. 

The general opinion is that during the 
evening of November 30, the soldiers 
struggled, while the drama lasted, against 
a wind of 20 meters. 

We are approaching the tragic time, 
which, in the night, preceded the escape 
of the balloon. I give the words of one 
who witnessed the scene: 

“On Saturday, at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ng, the roth company of the 162nd in- 
fantry, commanded by Captain Four- 
linnie, went on duty at the same time as 
a new section of sappers. The men 
wore jackets and watch-coats. The foot 
blanket was worn over the shoulders like 
a cape, as a protection against the cold, 
made more intense by the wind and their 
own immobility. 

A non-commissioned officer of the bal- 
loon corps was in command of the ma- 
neuver, which consisted in responding to 
each modification of the wind. The bal- 
loon was held by eight ropes, four for- 
ward and four to the rear; and four 
groups of men, with two ropes to each, 
kept the forward point of the balloon, 
hy diagonal force, more to the north or 
more to the south, in obedience to the 
command of the non-commissioned of- 
ficer in charge. Up to 7:30 the direc- 
tion of the wind was from east to west, 
and the balloon, pivoting upon the prop 
of the car, swayed only slightly. 

At 7:30 the wind increased, sometimes 
veering suddenly to the southeast or 
south. The usual maneuver, in which 
the two points, the anchoring peg and 
the prop of the car, remained fixed, could 
not be continued. It was necessary to 
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piace the axis of the balloon in the line 
ot the wind, below the anchoring peg. 
Now, between the peg and the car, there 
was a distance of over 100 meters. 

New and appropriate commands re- 
sound in the night. The balloon is 
fighting its last battle. 

A sudden gust of wind, or squall, to 
speak more exactly, disables the right 
horizontal rudder, placed above and in 
front of the car, without, however, car- 
rying it away completely. It describes 
circles, like the wing of a mill, in the 
midst of the ropes of the discharge and 
opening valves. It winds them up or 
breaks them. The rubber tubes which 
convey the hydrogen gas to the interior 
and exterior pressure gauges suffer the 
same fate; and the darkness prevents the 
untangling of the former and the repair- 
ing of the latter. If a lantern be brought 
close the 3,800 cubic meters of gas will 
explode, condemning the two hundred 
persons grouped about the balloon to a 
most horrible death. 

No one, at this moment, doubts that 
the day is lost. 

Through the night a non-commission- 


ed officer cries at the top of his lungs: 


The balloon 
Where is the lieu- 


“The rudder is broken. 
is lost. Stave it in! 
tenant?” 

As a preliminary to this bursting, the 
lanterns already carried at a great dis- 
tance are put out. 

Major Bouillier, of the 162nd sends 
for a company to re-enforce. But the 
balloon ropes are short, and two com- 
panies can not be simultaneously em- 
ployed. 

The wind increases still more and turns 
the balloon over on its side for the first 
time, knocking the men holding it at the 
northern end to the ground. But the 
catastrophe is now imminent. All at 
once the guide-rope, the one fixed moor- 
ing which holds the balloon to the earth, 
snaps, and the Patrie, with capricious 
bounds, struggles from now on in the 
arms of a hundred and sixty soldiers! 

The cyclist company of sappers have 
rushed to the spot, and make efforts to 
get hold of the ropes. Some inhabitants 
of the village do the same, as well as 
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some individual soldiers whom patriotic 
interest has kept near the balloon al- 
though not on duty. 

Lieutenant Lenoir climbs into the car. 
He hangs to the rope of the opening 
valve, which does not give. The non- 
commissioned officer of the balloon corps 
comes to his aid; and both hang to the 
rope. Useless efforts. The lieutenant 
is opposed to cutting the balloon with 
sabres. A non-commissioned officer of 
the 162nd runs in search of Major Bout- 
tiaux and Captain Bois, who have re- 
mained in the village. The agony of 
the balloon has begun. 

The balloon makes a bound of forty- 
five paces, from south to north. Held 
in check a moment, it lies over a second 
time and spills some of the stones which 
constitute the ballast in the car. Then 
another bound of twenty-five paces in a 
northwesterly direction. The Patrie turns 
over for the third time and empties out 
all the stones of the ballast and the 
other contents of the car. 

During these last moments the broken 
rudder beats the air and sparks fly when 
the frame strikes the metal parts of the 
balloon. The soldiers see these sparks 
and, in spite of the danger of explosion 
they nevertheless remain heroically at 
their post. Overturned or dragged 
along the ground, some among them still 
resist for seventy paces. 

Empty of ballast, the balloon makes 
its escape. It drags its guard violently 
along. The southern groups are pre- 
cipitated upon the northern groups who 
have not had time to fall back. There 
is a moment of disorder and the men 
partly let go. 

At the rear end of the balloon, where 
its breadth is greater, a lieutenant is lift- 
ed off the ground. One by one the 
mien fall away from the little end of rope 
which may be grasped. The infantry 
captain, the officer of the highest grade 
present, has taken up his position be- 
hind, to the south. To his left he sees 
a rope pass, to which one soldier still 
clings. Agonizing moment. 

The Patric is lost! Must the life of 
one man, or the lives of two or three 
who might still be clinging to the ropes 
be uselessly risked? No, certainly not. 
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Captain Fourlinnie then turns toward 
the car, and in a loud voice commands: 

“Let go, all!” 

The balloon rises to a great height, 
sailing at the rate of 80 kilometers an 
hour. They see it broadside on, the 
rudder and screws forming a protuber- 
ance towards the center of the car. The 
anxious soldiers question each other; 
meanwhile the Patrie disappears above 
Souhesmes. 

The officers lead the men towards a 
half extinguished camp fire, about 500 
meters distant. The corporals, by the 
light of the rekindled embers, call the 
roll of their comrades. Not one is miss- 
ing, and a sigh of relief escapes from 
every breast. 

A cyclist carries the news of the catas- 
trophe to the governor-general at Ver- 
dun. The next day it was known 
throughout the universe. 

The impression made at Verdun was 
enormous. 

The inquiry begun by the Minister of 
War will establish responsibility. For my 
part I prefer to remember the lessons 
in heorism given us by the brave soldiers 


in defending the Patrie, (which might 
evidently have been saved by less daring 
means) at the peril of their lives. 

And it is with a pleasure that will be 
shared by all that I here transcribe the 
order of the 6th army corps which, in 
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recognition of the modest devotion and 
unnoticed stoicism of so many, has placed 
their names upori the roll of honor. 

In connection -with the operations un- 
certaken for the purpose of saving the 
dirigible balloon, Parrie, which took place 
on November 30, last, in the neighbor- 
hood of Verdun, the general command- 
ing the 6th army corps, in the order of 
the day of that corps, mentions those 
persons belonging to the army whose 
names follow: Lieutenant Lenoir, of the 
Ist engineer regiment (at the peril of 
his life, and only a few moments before 
the Patrie was allowed its liberty, climb- 
ed into the car to regain possession of 
the rope which opens the valve which 
sets the gas free) ; the non-commissioned 
officer Vincenot, of the 1st battalion of 
foot artillery (showed the greatest cool- 
ness up to the last moment in uniting 
his efforts to those of Lieutenant Lenoir 
to make the rope which frees the gas 
work, and was dragged with him a dis- 
tance of 50 meters); Major Bouillier 
and Captain Fourlinnie, of the 162nd 
regiment of infantry, and the detachment 
of the 162nd (for the energy, devotion 
and courage displayed by them during the 
operation). 

Headquarters, Chalons-sur-Marne, 

December 5, 1907. 
Signed: GENERAL LEON DuRAND. 
J. Du Monrrut. 


“UNITED STATES ARMY” UNGRAMMATICAL 


Editor, ARMY AND Navy LIFrF. 


Sir: I thought some of your readers might like to know that “United States Army” is 


incorrect. 


The solecism is not noticed because there is no adjectival form for the word 


“States.” The only thing that can be done is to use the apostrophe, or apostrophe and s, 


end write it “United States’ Army,” or “United States’s Army.” 
land Army, the France army, the Germany army, etc. 
try whose name is used, like “United States,” 


We never say the Eng- 
I cannot think of any other coun- 
for noun and adjective both. 
Very respectfully, 

W. W. STICKLEY. 





BRITISH EMPIRE NOTES 


BY 


SABRETASCHE 


These notes are being written at the very 
moment when King Edward and his gracious 
queen are opening in state a new session of 
the Imperial Parliament, and as usual, at 
such a time, hearts beat fast, and hopes run 
high. I am not much given to the art of 
prophesying, but venturing to look ahead I 
see an easy time for the Army and a little 
bit of worry for the Navy. This is a re- 
versal of the common order. One might call 
it a phenomenon. But the present secretary 
of state for war has so smoothly settled all 
the preliminaries of the new national Army 
that there seems to be nothing more to be 
said. We are waiting to see—well, what we 
shall see. 


Activity Concerning the Navy. 
However, as if one of the services, like the 
poor, must be ever with us, feeling is grow- 
ing in the direction of a searching inquiry 


into the state of the Navy, and the league, to 
which I called attention in your January num- 
ber, backed up by the Standard, means to cre- 
ate an agitation in the House of Commons. 
Truth to tell, the American and German na- 
tions are at the bottom of all the other. The 
one send a formidable fleet on a mysterious 
jaunt, and the other is laying down warships 
in feverish haste. Great Britain is bound to 
reply to everything that challenges,. or pre- 
sumably challenges, her command of the seas, 
and a certain school has arisen with terrible 
tales of the bad state in which we really are 
to-day. 

The conversion of Mr. W. T. Stead the 
“Apostle of Peace” to the view that for every 
million England refused to spend on her Navy 
she would have to spend two on her Army 
lent a great stimulus to the growing unrest. 
Then we have Earl Grey, the Foreign minis- 
ter, another man of peace, publicly asking 
for a stronger navy, and the information has 
just leaked out that there has been a serious 
quarrel in the Cabinet over the naval esti- 
mates. 

It is a pity that intelligent minds should so 
easily submit to the wiles of the agitator. A 
dive into official records is sufficient to show 
that although our Navy is not perfect it is 
quite equipped to meet any two navies in the 
world. The oldest battleship included in 
the last returns as modern is the Magnificent 


of 14,900 tons, launched in 1894, which would 
be quite a match for the newest German 
warship, the Schleswig-Holstein, of 13,200 
tons, which has not yet got all her engines 
aboard. Again we have 16 armored cruisers 
of greater size than the largest German bat- 
tleship. I have taken Germany for compari- 
son, not out of disparagement to the United 
States, Japan or France, but because it is 
the fashion here. Nobody thinks of a naval 
battle with anybody except our great commer- 
cial rivals. 

A quick reply has been made to the “prome- 
nade” of your American fleet. Anyway that 
is how I read the intelligence that the British 
Naval Pacific Squadron is to be increased by 
the inclusion, about next May, of the fourth 
cruiser squadron, and six other cruisers of 
the “County” class. The squadron ships 
carry nine 9.2 guns, and twelve 6-inch guns, 
and have armor four feet thick. The six 
cruisers have 14-6-inch guns. Here, you 
have, in short, the next move in the struggle 
for the mastery of the Pacific. 


Changes at the Admiralty. 

The Beresford-Scott signal incident—when 
Sir Percy Scott signaled to his men to come 
in and make themselves look pretty for the 
German Emperor—is still unexplained and no 
action has been taken. This is peculiar, as 
on the face of affairs Sir Percy Scott made 
merry at the expense of his superior officers. 
There have, necessarily, been wild rumors. 
The fact that Admiral Sir A. Moore had re- 
ceived orders to come home from China 
seemed to infer that he was going to take 
over the command of the Channel fleet in 
the event of Lord Charles Beresford remain- 
ing on “long leave.” It is, however, stated 
officially, that Sir A. Moore is only relin- 
quishing his command in the Far East in 
the usual way. Vice-Admiral Hon. Sir Hed- 
worth Lambton succeeds Sir Arthur Moore 
on the China station. 

But I have strong reasons for believing 
great changes are inthe air. Sir John Fisher, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the War Lord 
of England, the only pubtic man—according 
to the ex-Lord Mayor of London—who is not 
a mediocrity in the British Empire, retires 
from the service probably in March, and it is 
more than likely he will be succeeded at the 
admiralty by Lord Charles Beresford, who, 
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in turn will be followed by Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson. This does not point 
to a reversal of policy, but “Charlie” Beresford 
is more of a fighter than an administrator, and 
already he has been vigorously attacked, in 
a public journal, on account of the weakness 
he has displayed in his present position. 

As already foreshadowed, the Channel Fleet 
is to be made into the largest fleet of fully 
manned sea-going ships in the world, and it 
is to embrace no fewer than twenty armored 
vessels. This is to be accomplished not by 
increase in numbers, but by substituting new 
and powerful ships for old ones. 

Fresh and stringent regulations for the 
better guarding of the ports of the Empire, 
have been issued this month, and are to be 
tested at an early opportunity. They apply 
to “circumstances which may arise when it is 
necessary, on account of periodical exercises, 
maneuvers, or otherwise, to forbid all en- 
trance to the naval ports at night.” ‘This is 
not another reply to “the German menace” so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, for the new 
laws apply to the thirty-six ports outside the 
United Kingdom, which, by the way, has 
twenty-one It is confidently expected that 
until the regulations become thoroughly well 
known, there will be some trouble when they. 
are put in force, for entrance to our harbors, 
for many years has been, like our trade— 
free. 

On Feb. 5 the Dreadnought leaves Ports- 
mouth for Sheerness to begin duties as flag- 
ship of Vice-Admiral Sir Francis, C. B. 
Bridgeman, commander-in-chief of the Home 
fleet. We are all watching the doings of this 
Leviathan with extreme interest. She is 
causing no end of money to be spent. The 
Portsmouth “slip” had to be enlarged for her 
accommodation. The latest Navy League 
are clamouring for six Dreadnoughts to be 
laid down this year! But they are not likely 
to get their way. On Dec. 30 the first keel 
plate of the St. Vincent, a new and improved 
Dreadnought was laid. She will be the lar- 
gest battleship in the world, being 1,300 tons 
heavier than the Dreadnought. The battleship 
Collingwood of the same class, is expected to 
be ready for launching in August. The Rod- 
ney, a sister ship, will follow next year. In 
other directions, too, our yards are just now 
very busy. 

“The command of the sea; what is it?” has 
been selected as the subject for the naval 
gold medal essay, 1908, of the Royal United 
Service Institution. This award is always 
eagerly striven for, and with such an in- 
teresting and open subject there are certain 
to be more strugglers than ever this year. 
Most of the students will assuredly fly to the 
writings of Capt. A. I. Mahan, United States 
Navy, whose last book, “From Sail to Steam,” 
has been the talk of the holiday season. Capt. 
Mahan indeed is put down as the cause of 
the growth of modern navies. People barely 
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thought of the matter before he began to 
write about the command of the sea. 

A surprise naval mobilization at Devonport 
found 2,900 men, embarking and at their sta- 
tions aboardship in one hour and fifty minutes. 


Death of the Militia. 


As already intimated Army matters are 
having a rest while the new scheme of Mr. 
Haldame goes through its process of evolu- 
tion. The militia, the serious military force, 
has disappeared during January. It had been 
on its last legs for a long time. Official 
coldness dealt the last blow. The fact 
was the militia was between the two stools— 
the regulars and the volunteers—and suffered 
the proverbial fate. It has a long and mag- 
nificent history, and added a glorious chapter 
in the late South African War. The Duke 
of Bedford, and other county magnates plead- 
ed for a respite, but the war secretary was 
adamant itself. He now directs militiamen 
to the special reserve into which a man can 
enlist for six. years, and may re-engage for 
another four, becoming practically an Army 
reservist, or a regular when out for training 
or upon mobilization 

An admission by the Secretary of State for 
War that in his dealings with volunteers— 
now the territorials—he has been influenced 
by the remark of the Kaiser, “J wonder you 
do not make better use of such fine material,” 
has not done the cause much good. Deny it 
as one may. the dislike for anything “made 
in Germany” is as real, and as intense as 
ever it was, and the citizen soldier has a 
horror of being fashioned on a foreign plan. 
Mr. Arnold Forster, the Secretary of State 
for War in the last administration, and now 
in opposition. has greedily caught hold of 
this point. Mr. Haldame. he says, in two 
vears, has got rid of 22.009 regular soldiers, 
destroved the militia, and decided to call the 
volunteers by a new name. Where is the 
addition to our strength? No wonder Ger- 
many anovlauds such deeds. When she fol- 
lows suit. and reduces her Army, instead of 
increasing it, her praise will be more real. 

Practically all the County Associations— 
that is. those hodies who are henceforth to 
be resnonsible for the raising, housing. and 
equipping of the territorial force—have settled 
down to work This means that Great Brit- 
ain has readily accented the challenge as to 
her natriotism (Bv the wav T said “Great 
Britain,” not “The United Kingdom.” for 
thouch Treland is affected one never knows 
what she is going to do. Treland never nar- 
ticipated in the volunteer movement. That 
was a part of the home rule denied her. But 
the present government, more inclined to give 
way, have inserted the words “The United 
Kingdom” for “Great Britain” in the terri- 
torial enlistment form. This may be a loop- 
hole for some new movement. Certainly if 
the scheme succeeds Mr. Haldame will deserve 
well of his country. He will have trans- 








formed nebulous “patriotism” into a sound, 
commercial asset. 


Thinking of the Veterans. 


Curiously enough, side by side with all this 
thought for the new soldier there has arisen 
some consideration for the old. The generous 
entertainment to Indian meeting veterans by 
the Daily Telegraph set the ball rolling. The 
thousand guineas of King Edward which open- 
ed a veterans’ fund, has grown into nearly 
£20,000, but another £40,000 is required be- 
fore the 1,000 veterans of the mutiny (the 
majority of whom have been unearthed in 
workhouses) can be released, and made com- 
fortable for life. The movement, however, 
has a wider and a deeper meaning. The “man 
in the street” begins to realize that he has a 
duty in regard to the soldier broken in his 
country’s wars, and it is just possible a com- 
mittee may be appointed during the coming 
session to inquire into the subject of pensions, 
The present system is a disgrace; it sends 
the disabled straight to the workhouse. 

When King Edward addressed the lords- 
licutenant of counties at Buckingham Palace, 
and gave a sort of royal blessing to the new 
military plans, he referred to “my Imperial 
Army” This title had never been used be- 
fore, and as our ruler never uses words for 
the mere sake of using them, we have been 
looking for the hidden meaning. Now it 
seems there is some idea on the tapis of link- 
ing some of the British regiments with their 
colonial brethren, the two interchanging sta- 
tions from time to time. This would ob- 
viously be a step in the right direction, for 
it would lead to a better understanding in 
peace, and stronger co-operation in war. At 
the present moment the king has a number 
of Indian officers attached to him as A. D. Cs., 
and the system has given extreme satisfac- 
tion to our great Eastern Empire. If the 
scheme I have outlined comes to a head we 
shall see what was meant by “my Imperial 
Army.” s 

Complaint is being made—and justly so— 
about the out-of-date campaigns set for Army 
examinations. It is positively sinful when 
one remembers the revolutions in warfare 
that South Africa and Manchuria have pro- 
duced “Napoleon’s Strategy,” and “The Les- 
sons of Waterloo” are all very well in their 
way, the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 may 
have its good things, but the Peninsular War 
and so on seem to take us back in the dark 
ages. We might humorously suggest instruc- 
tion with the bow and arrow, and a ground- 
ing in the tactics of Agincourt as something 
which may come in handy for the subaltern 
of the British Army. 
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No More Sham Maneuvers. 

The veteran field marshal, Lord Roberts, 
continues his warnings as to the country’s 
unpreparedness for war, and is also doing 
his utmost to get youths to take up military 
training. Major-General R. Baden-Powell 
is also enthusiastically training a corps of 
boy scouts. But a section of the community 
is rising in wrath at any attempt to “militarise” 
the schools. This section is one that will 
have to be fought ere long. It is only as 
yet in its infancy, but it appeals to a large 
community, who believe it to be Christian 
work to oppose standing armies altogether. 
Sometimes one almost wishes Mr. Haldame’s 
scheme would fail for then the country would 
have to face conscription or universal ser- 
vice, and these arm-chair critics would realize 
what they had lost. 

Rumor says we are to have no more “set” 
maneuvers—that is no sham fights carefully 
prepared beforehand. Sir John French, now 
properly installed at the war office as inspec- 
tor-general of the forces, has had enough of 
them, and questions whether they do not 
amuse rather than instruct. I know for a 
fact they neither amuse nor instruct the men, 
for they do not know half the time what 
they are doing. We are now to have the 
elucidation of problems of war, schemes of 
operations, without rehearsal as it were. 
General Sir John French intends to convey his 
plans to local commanders (who will no longer 
set their own), and in due course he will see 
how -the exercises are executed. This is 
really a continuation of the way in which 
Sir John French brought the Aldershot com- 
mand up to such a high state of efficiency, 
and evidently he thinks what was good for 
the first army corps must be good for the 
whole army. He is receiving great support 
in all his ideas from General Nicholson, now 
chief of the general staff, a brilliant soldier, of 
whom we shall hear more in the future. 

General Smith Darrien, who succeeds Sir 
John French at Aldershot has hit upon a 
novel device for testing the capabilities of 
company commanders. During the coming 
period of infantry training the officer will 
be given a lump sum of £50, a couple of 
wagons containing light field equipment, with 
orders to take his men out for five days’ 
operations. He must draw up his own scheme, 
provide for his horses and men, and _ find 
suitable accommodation. Something extreme- 
ly good is expected to result from this, and 
company commanders are anxiously awaiting 
a chance to see what they can do. 
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MAJOR SAINTE-BARBE 


The important political events of the past 
few months in Germany have been mainly the 
many changes in personnel. Herr Wilhelm 
Von Schoen, until recently German Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, comes to Berlin as 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs in place of Von 
Tschirschky, who goes to Vienna as Ambassa- 
dor. The Minister of Foreign Affairs is al- 
ways of international interest, and in a country 
of such importance as Germany this is particu- 
larly the case. It was no secret that Von 
Tschirschky did not of late feel satisfied with 
his position as Foreign Secretary. His suc- 
cessor, Von Schoen, is the selection of the 
Emperor himself. He has already distin- 
guished himself by his diplomatic work at Co- 
penhagen and St. Petersburg, and great hopes 


of his success in his new role are entertained 
by the nation. 


The death of the old Grand Duke of Baden 
has had a military as well as a political effect, 


inasmuch as the new Grand Duke, Frederick 


II., has been assigned to the command of the 
Fifth Army Inspection. Since 1899 the XIV. 
(Baden), the XIII (Wurtemberg), and the 
XV. (Alsace) army corps, which belong to this 


command, have not been called on to take part 


in the imperial maneuvers, because it was not 
deemed advisable to subject the old Grand 
Duke to so hard a strain, since he would have 
felt in duty bound to take part in person in 
the field work, in spite of his advanced years. 


For 1908 it had been planned to have the 
imperial maneuvers take place between the 
army corps located in east and west Prussia, 
but now it is probable that the XIII, XIV. and 
XV. corps will be selected. 

The appointment of Count Frederick Von 
Pourtales as Ambassador to St. Petersburg 
is also the personal work of the Emperor. 

Count Von Pourtales was born in 1853 and 
served in the army from 1873 to 1879, when 
he was attached to the embassy in Vienna, and 


began his diplomatic career. He was in suc- 
cession secretary of the embassies or legations 
in Vienna, the Hague and Paris, assistant in 
the Foreign Office, and (in 1888) first secre- 
tary at St. Petersburg. In 1890 he came again 
to the Foreign Office, and in 1894 became Min- 
ister. In 1900 he was Minister at The Hague 
and in 1903 in Munich. 

The return of Dr. Robert Koch, the great 
bacteriologist, from Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
after his classical studies of the Sleeping Sick- 
ness there, is another event of international in- 
terest. The celebrated doctor is now 65 years 
old, and proposes to pass the rest of his days 
in peace and quiet with his family. 

He has found that the fly (Glossina palpalis) 
which spreads the disease is more widely dis- 
seminated than was supposed. It is confined 
to the vicinity of water, and was supposed to 
be limited to the shores of the lake, but has 
been found far inland along the rivers that 


empty into it, and the disease could, therefore, 
unless special precautions to prevent it are 


promptly taken, spread over a large part of 
interior Africa. 


The arrival of the two Roosevelt Exchange 
professors, Hadley and Schofield, has been an 


event of great moment in the German capital. 
Both have made their opening addresses before 
the University authorities, the Crown Prince 
attending to represent the Emperor, and the 


German press was enthusiastic in its comments 
on the subject. President Hadley made his 


address entirely in German, while Professor 
Schofield made part of his in German and part 
in English. Professor Hadley’s German was 
designated as “tadellos,” and Professor Scho- 
field’s was also very good. 

Both representatives have made an excellent 
impression, not only among the Germans, but 
also in the American colony, and not alone 
for their professional learning, but also for 
their personal qualities. 











The Enlargement of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal. 

The enlargement of the Kaiser Wilhelm Ca- 
nal is closely connected with the proposed in- 
crease in the fleet (See under The Navy), and 
the work is now to be hurried as much as pos- 
sible. It will take at least seven years to 
complete it, so that it will not be ready any- 
way before 1914. 

It is now just about wide enough for the 
latest ships of the fleet, but when those now 
building (of greater dimensions) are com- 
pleted, this will not be the case. The ar- 
mored cruiser Scharnhorst, the largest ship of 
the present fleet, is 450 feet between perpen- 
diculars, while the locks are 492 feet between 
gates, so that even this class has little play, 
and the same is true in regard to the breadth 
of the latest battleships, especially at the locks 
of Hottenau and Brunsbiittel. Many of the 
German ocean steamers cannot pass through 


the canal at all, and this will also be the case 
with most of the battleships now building. 
The new locks are to have a length of 1,083 
feet and a breadth of 148 feet, with a depth 
of 45 feet. The present depth is about 33 feet. 
The new armored cruiser F, building at the 
shipyards of Blohm & Voss, in Hamburg, is 
to be completed in only 30 months, and the first 
battleships of larger displacement (over 18,000 
tons) are already in their second year, conse- 
quently they ought to enter service in I9gI0, at 
the latest. Now, the enlarged canal will not 


be ready, (according to the present rate of con- 
struction), before 1914, hence these new ves- 
sels cannot pass through it for several years 
after they are completed. 


Every effort is therefore being made to 


shorten the time for completing the canal, not 


only for commercial, but also for military rea- 
sons. 


New Fortifications in the North Seca and the 
Baltic. 

The second Peace Conference at the Hague, 
which was so greatly occupied with the Brit- 
ish ‘proposal for disarmament, is hardly over 
when almost all the important nations of the 
world are already considering projects not only 
for increasing their armies and navies, but also 
for the construction of new fortifications for 
the seacoast. 

Denmark is taking up the fortification of 
her capit,;”° Copenhagen; Germany is demand- 
ing the tortification of the mouth of the Ems 
River at Emden, and on the island of Borkum; 
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Holland is concerned about the fortification of 
Amsterdam, and Belgium has decided to en- 
large and strengthen the line of fortifications 
around Antwerp. 

Naval authorities consider it most essential 
that Copenhagen be fortified on the sea side 
so extensively that a bombardment of the city 
itself may be prevented. Otherwise England, 
for example, may do as she did in 1807, take 
possession of Copenhagen and use it as a base 
to close the Baltic, as well as for other pur- 
poses. 

For considering the fortifications of Emden 
and the island of Borkum, a commission com- 
posed of Admiral Von Ahlefeld, command- 
ing the naval station at Wilhelmshaven; Gen- 
eral Von Bietinghoff, commanding the Ninth 
Army Corps, and Colonel Von Hendrich, of 
the General Staff, and several others, is now 
at work, after having studied the fortifications 
of Cuxhaven and Brunsbiittel. 


The extension of the fortifications of Ant- 
werp has already begun. The girdles of forts 
planned by Brialmont are now inadequate. The 
inner girdle is being removed and the work 
will be completed by 1910; the harbor is being 
enlarged, and the forts of the Scheld are being 
strengthened. 

The Army. 

The Army has been resting after its hard 
work at the maneuvers, and assimilating its 
new recruits of the year, who always enter 
immediately after the maneuvers. 


The dirigible balloons at Tegel still continue 
their ascents, but the large Von Zeppelin air- 
ship on Lake Constance has been quietly rest- 
ing in its great storehouse undergoing im- 
provements ever since the trial trip, in which 
the Crown Prince of Germany took part. 

At Doberitz and other points the Cavalry of- 
ficers have been taking part in the great fox 
and other hunts of the season, the Crown 
Prince and the Emperor often taking part. 


The new field artillery material is still the 
subject of considerable discussion, (generally 
favorable), in the army periodicals, and the 
new field uniform (it is reported) is being sup- 
plied to the troops, but gradually, by successive 
organizations, so as to economize the old still 
remaining on hand as much as possible. 

The imperial maneuvers of 1908, as already 
stated, will take place either between the east 
and the west army corps stationed in Prussia 
proper, or between the Baden, Wurtemberg 
and Alsace army corps in southwestern Ger 
many. 
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The Navy. 

The naval questions interesting Germany at 
this time are: 

1. What naval preparation does Germany 
need most? 

2. The naval programme. 

3. The turbine in the Navy. 

The recent German and British naval man- 
ceuvres have naturally attracted attention to 
the Navy, and the closing of the Hague con- 
ference brought forth discussion on the prop- 
ositions advanced there and the results attained, 
which again brought naval matters into prom- 
inence. Germany’s position as a naval power 
is improving year by year, not in great bounds, 
but quietly, steadily, substantially. 


What Nazal Preparation Docs Germany Need 
Most? 


The question of battleships or cruisers is 
hardly considered seriously in Germany, inas- 
much as the naval authorities are practically 
unanimous on the subject, and favor the former 
in sufficient number. 

Nevertheless, Vice-Admiral Galster (retired) 
has recently published a pamphlet protesting 
against the building of battleships, but demand- 
ing instead the energetic construction of the 
means of carrying on commerce destruction, 
from which, in his opinion, Germany has most 
to expect in a war with England. 

By this means the enemy’s trade and com- 
merce would be injured or absolutely de- 
stroyed, its colonies would be seriously in- 
commoded, and the telegraphic communica- 
tions would be cut, and this could, of course, 
be best accomplished by means of cruisers (for 
which purpose the colonial harbors would have 
to be converted into fortified bases), and the 
extensive use of submarines, torpedo boats 
and mines for operations based on the home 
naval harbors to annoy the enemy and prevent 
the blockade of the coast. 

Admiral Galster advocates 60 submarines for 
this purpose, a great increase of the submarine 
mine equipment, and the placing of all the 
material for carrying on this mode of warfare 
(commerce destruction in general and minor 
operations) under a special command, sep- 
arate from the fleet proper. 

Captain Von Pustan (retired), in reviewing 
the pamphlet of Admiral Galster, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in no war has cruiser war- 
fare (or commerce destruction) ever obtained 
any decisive results. On the other hand, the 
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attempts of the Russians in this direction dur- 
ing the late war came very near bringing 
about serious complications with neutral pow- 
ers. Moreover, the introduction of wireless 
telegraphy has greatly reduced the chances of 
success of the cruisers. The time for increas- 
ing the fleet of submarines has probably ar- 
rived, but that they will play an important part 
in the North Sea, (he contends) is at least 


doubtful. 
The Naval Programme. 


Meanwhile, the German naval authorities are 
proceeding with their programme undisturbed 
by any purely theoretical discussions or ad- 
verse criticisms. Nevertheless. there is now a 
change of sentiment going on, which will prob- 
ably result in a more rapid increase of the 
fleet than that planned by the programme now 
in force 

The Secretary of the Navy has asked for an 
increase of the appropriation. The increase in 
size of the type of battleships has been prac- 
tically adopted, and it is probable that the cost 
of the new ships now building and planned will 
exceed the limits of the appropriation (36.5 
million marks, or about $9,000,000 each). The 
increased appropriation demanded also means 
an increase of the fighting fleet in general. At 
the battle of Tsushima, be it remembered, the 
Japanese had more armored cruisers than 
battleships, and yet they destroyed the Rus- 
sian battleships. 

It is also proposed to reduce the estimated 
life of the battleships from 25 to 20 years. 
(The latter has been fixed by law as the life 
of a cruiser.) Now, the two oldest battle- 
ships are already 30 and 29 years old, re- 
spectively, and in their place the keels of two 
new ones were laid last year; the next two 
are 29 and 27 years old, respectively, and 
their substitutes are now building. The 
smaller vessels are all comparatively new, and 
between 1899 and 1903 were all lengthened 
by about 29 feet and modernized. The new 
rule regarding the life of battleships will, 
therefore, require their last substitute to float 
in 1915. But by that time Germany will have 
launched only 36 battleships, (instead of 38, as 
planned), and only 34 completed. 

The new plan is apparently to lay the keels 
of at least four new battleships between 1908 
and 1912 than the present building programme 
calls for, and in the years 1913 to 1916 two 
annually, instead of one. 

In this way the number 38 will be reached. 
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In 1920 none of the battleships will be over 
19 years old, and the fleet will consist of 24 
battleships of 19,000 or 20,000 tons, 10 battle- 
ships of 13,200 tons, 4 battleships of 11,800 
tons (reserve), and will be one of the strong- 
est in existence. 

An increase of the cruiser fleet will no 
doubt also be demanded, as well as the ener- 
getic construction of submarines, of which at 
least six will be laid down annually. 

There is no doubt but that the increase in 
appropriation demanded means a more rapid 
development of the navy, and, after its com- 
pletion as here outlined, the German Navy, 
with the single exception of Great Britain, will 
at least be equal to the strongest of the other 
nations, “especially,” as one noted writer re- 
marks, “since the United States are so seri- 
ously occupied in the Pacific Ocean.” 


The Turbine in the Navy. 


The results recently obtained by the use of 
turbines have induced the German Admiralty, 
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it is reported, to have the three new cruisers 
assigned to shipbuilding yards a short time 
ago built as turbine ships. 

The advantage of turbines for warships lies 
not only in the speed attained, but also in the 
greater simplicity of the service required, (in 
contradistinction to the screw), and in the 
diminution of the vibration of the vessel, (a 
great advantage from an artillery point of 
view, insuring greater accuracy of fire.) 

The great disadvantage of turbines has un- 
til recently been the greater consumption of 
coal, but modern improvements have reduced 
the inequality until the consumption is almost 
equal in the two cases. 

Several different systems of turbines are to 
be tried. The Dresden is to have that of the 
shipyards of Blohm & Voss, Hamburg, (after 
the Parsens system); the Ersatz Jago that of 
the Allgemeine Elektrizitaits-Geselschaft, Ber- 
lin, and others are to use the Curtis and the 
Koerte systems. 


THE GERMAN WAR DEPARTMENT HAVE A NEW MILITARY AUTOMO- 


BILE OF A VERY HEAVY 
PUSHING PRIVATE 
MACHINE IS A 


‘ NICKEL PLATE, 
MOTORS. 


TYPE, WITH WHICH 
EXPERIMENTAL 
AND IT 


THEY ARE JUST NOW 
THE ARMOR OF THE 
HAS FIFTY-HORSE-POWER 


WORK. 





SCRAPS FROMAAI 
ARMY WOMAN 


A LOTHARIO OF THE PRAIRIE 


The fifth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the 
“Old Army,’ in the good old days of the prairics—a life which, if not gone, is 


fast passing, and the memory of it fading. 


N the winter of 81 a large camp of 
Sioux Indians under command of 
Chief Yellow Gall went into winter 

quarters near Poplar River, Mont. Their 
temper was such that in midwinter the 
troops attacked them. After a day’s 
fighting the camp surrendered. They 
belonged in reality to Sitting Bull’s fol- 
lowing. A few weeks after the surren- 
der the young bucks were detained for a 
fortnight under military control at Camp 
Poplar River, where my husband was 
then stationed. They were allowed cer- 
tain liberties, among which was the priv- 
ilege of going to the trader’s store to dis- 
nose of any skins not destroyed when the 
troops burned their camp. We were 
having zero weather ; indeed, it was some 
thirty below; but we had become accus- 
tomed to the severe cold, and enjoyed it. 
Nevertheless, it was easy, in the dry clear 
atmosphere, to freeze carelessly exposed 
parts of one’s anatomy. We had to be 
particularly careful about wranping up 
well on going out of doors. It was no 
unusual occurrence for one to freeze a 
nose, ear or finger. 

I had all sorts of wraps and the like. 

My coat, which reached away below my 


knees, was made of buffalo calf, with 
beaver trimmings, and a high collar. This 
thoroughly protected my neck and ears. 
Then I had a cap of muskrat fur. It 
fitted down over my head below my col- 
lar, and its big side tabs covered my ears. 
It had a deep visor, too, that warded off 
the chill air from my eyes and face. In- 
deed, when attired for an outing I was so 
closely wrapped that nothing was visible 
except an edge of the bang above my 
forehead and a small oval of my face. I 
also wore German socks that reached to 
my knees. With such an outfit one 
was neither graceful nor agile, but noth- 
ing less would enable one to endure the 
low temperature. In this costume I ac- 
companied my husband and another offi- 
cer to the Indian trader’s store on one 
of our walks. A number of Indians 
stood about waiting their turn with the 
trader, while others bargained for goods 
in return for their furs and peltrie. 
While the officers transacted some 
business I glanced casually around the 
room. In doing so my eye accidentally 
caught that of a young buck. He was 
a well built brave, of medium height. He 
had good features and an intelligent ex- 
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pression. His discomfiture as my eye 
caught his made it plain that he had been 
watching me. He was richly dressed 
after the fashion of his people. His cos- 
tume was picturesque, though not un- 
usual for an Indian. His thick scarlet 
blanket hung open in the warm room, 
disclosing the details of his dress. His 
bracelets and belt were of heavy leather 
studded in a neat design with brass tacks 
brightly polished. [From his neck hung 
a breastplate that reached to his waist. 
It was made of a broad, flat chain of clay 
shells of various lengths. Here and there 
an elk tooth dangled by way of addition- 
al ornament. The shells were white, like 
bone, and were the shape and thickness 
of pipestems. As was customary, he 
wore his hair in two long braids, decked 
with strips of fur. Leggings cased his 
lower limbs from the knee down. They 
were sumptuously ornamented with fur 
strips and mink tails. His moccasins 
were finely wrought in gay-colored por- 
cupine quills. Altogether, he was a 
tynical Beau Brummel of the prairie. 

He continued to watch me, scarcely 
taking his eyes away. At last the steady 
gaze grew rather embarrassing, especial- 
ly so when the officers began joking me 
about it. One of them said: 

“That fellow looks as though he would 
like to have your picture.” 

At that my husband, always ready to 
tease, though very clever with his pencil 
as well, picked up a piece of brown wrap- 
ping paper and rapidly made a sketch of 
meas I stood. The likeness was a strik- 
ing one, full of sketchy dash. There 
was so little diversion that insienificant 
happenings were magnified into events. 
So when the sketch was finished it, of 
course, had to be passed around and com- 
mented upon by my friends in the store. 
Someone showed it to the young buck 
who had been the innocent cause of pic- 
ture and merriment. He was delighted 
at sight of it, and clapped his hands, say- 
ing’: 
“Wash tala, wash tala. Miah wah 
chink.” (“Good, good! I want it.’’) 

The joke had gone so far that as a 
climax my companions asked if they 
might give it to him. I could do noth- 
ing gracefully but continue the spirit of 
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the party and consent. After he had 
it we were all curious to know what he 
would do with it. We watched, and 
were much amused at his next move. As 
soon as he could edge his way to the 
counter he approached the trader and 
engaged him in barter. He brought out 
his pelts one at a time, after the Indian 
fashion, completing and closing the bar- 
gain with every pelt, as if it were the 
last, and demanding a present (sinta) 
every time. He seemed to confine his 
purchases to various bright and varied- 
colored calicoes, buying about half a yard 
or so of each. Then he rolled the sketch 
with painstaking care and wrapped it in 
each piece of cloth successively, until it 
must have been covered with a dozen or 
more thicknesses. My husband sug- 
gested that it would be a courteous act 
to recognize the care he bestowed upon 
it by thanking him. I*did so, and ex- 
changed several sentences with him in 
his native tongue, which seemed to please 
him exceedingly. Upon leaving the 
store I bought him a package of tobacco, 
to his further delight and satisfaction. 

In a few days the Indian prisoners left 
Poplar River, and were established in a 
camp near Fort Buford, some sixty miles 
away. 

I saw no more of him before they left, 
and the incident passed out of my mind, 
until a few weeks later, when visiting at 
Fort Buford. It was a very bleak and 
barren station, especially at that time of 
year, late winter, with the ground yet un- 
der nearly two feet of snow on the level. 
The only possible out-of-door sport for 
ladies was sleighing, and with no place 
to go that was not very satisfactory, until 
the scheme of arranging bob-sled parties 
to visit the Indian camp, four miles out, 
was inaugurated. There was no other 
place of interest—indeed, not a habita- 
tion except the forlorn stage ranches-— 
nearer than my own post. So one after- 
noon during my visit seven or eight of 
us arranged to attend a big feast dance 
that the Indians were to hold that day. 
The ride was delightfully exhilarating. 
There we were on the great open prairie, 
the snow-covered rolling country stretch- 
ing away as far as the eye could reach 
in every direction. The four brisk mules 
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whirled us along at a beautiful pace, 
kicking up a cloud of fine ice, so hard 
were the particles of snow in the frigid 
temperature. We were all in excellent 
spirits, and the party was a jolly one. 

As we entered the Indian village it 
presented an interesting sight even to us 
who were accustomed to such scenes. 
The few substantial log buildings were 
used for stores, and for a dance “shack.” 
The tepees were constructed, some of 
unbleached muslin, others of skins, and 
still others of flour sacks sewed together 
and showing the brand of flour in the 
most unexpected places. Had the latter 
been pitched in an inhabited country they 
would have proved very unique adver- 
tisements. Volumes of blue smoke 
curled out from the lodge tops, showing 
above the tall willows, and ascended al- 
most vertically. As compensation for 
the dreadfully low temperature we gen- 
erally had no wind with it. The scanty 
warmth of the dancing room was very 
welcome to us as we entered it. The 
dancers were just gathering. The 
“band” was already there, and presented 
a gaudy sight as thev squatted arvund 
their tom-toms, which they gently and 
almost inaudibly beat, as though in pro- 
cess of tuning. Soon the men removed 
their blankets, revealing their lithe and 
muscular forms painted for the most part 
in solid bright colors, some hue, others 
yellow, and still others red, green or 
white, in a few cases relieved by far:astic 
lesigns in contrasting colors. Their 
faces were decorated with stripes and 
blotches of different colors; some show- 
ing the “coup” mark (a kind of half 
moon), polka dots, or the like. 

Our party on its entrance was natu- 
rally the cynosure of all eyes; but one 
of the “musicians” exhibited more per- 
sistent curiosity than any of the others. 
He never took his eyes off of us. Sitting 
beside me was Mrs. “Jimmie” Bell, a 
very beautiful woman—pretty Emily 
Bell, acknowledged one of the belles of 
the army. Indeed, if there are any more 
beautiful than she anywhere, I have 
failed to find them in two trips around 
the world. She turned to me and said: 

“Gid,* you have a mash in the ‘band.’ 


*A nickname she gave me. 
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See that young buck looking at you 
there?” 

I protested, thinking he was looking 
at her. Each of us insisted that the other 
was the attraction, and while our good- 
natured raillerie amused the other mem- 
bers of the party, the young Indian con- 
tinued to stare at us, until we began to 
feel somewhat uneasy. The Indians in 
this camp had participated in the Sitting 
Bull uprising and in most of the raids 
for the past five years. We knew some 
of the bucks were still in an ugly mood. 
It was not beyond possibility or prece- 
dent that they might conclude to settle 
some of their grievances by an attack 
upon our little party. However, the of- 
ficers assured us that there was no dan- 
ger, and we were in the habit of swal- 
lowing our hearts, being as loath to 
show the white feather as our husbands. 
So we tried to believe our escorts were 
really as unconcerned as they pretended 
to be. Nevertheless, we were anxious. 

All at once the Indian who had kin- 
dled our fears suddenly arose, dropped 
his drumsticks, threw aside his blanket 
and rushed from the house. His actions 
and manner greatly increased our un- 
easiness. In a few minutes, however, 
he was back again. As none of his 
companions seemed to partake of his ap- 
parent excitement, our uneasiness gave 
way to mystification. It was only for 
a minute, for he made straight toward 
us, and, stopping directly in front of me, 
grasped both my hands in his. IT was 
terrified beyond expression, and fear I 
made a poor effort to conceal it. How- 
ever, I took courage when one of the 
officers said to me, in English: 

“Don’t let him see that you are afraid; 
he’s all right, but don’t act frightened.” 

Before he finished the sentence, the 
young buck’s earnest face had relaxed, 
and his countenance was beaming as he 
pressed my hands, exclaiming: 

“How cola. Jontay squeah meto- 
wah?” (How are you, my sweetheart?) 

This speech put the whole party at 
ease, and sent them into a gale of merri- 
ment. I was so rejoiced that all danger 
had vanished that I was unconscious of 
my confusion until he took from under 
his blanket a roll of calico. Standing 





















pefore me, he began to unroll the bundle. 
As one print of calico after another was 
exposed to view, I remembered the 
rough sketch my husband had drawn 
in the store at Poplar River a couple of 
months before, and its presentation to an 
Indian. 

Not until then did I recognize through 
his fantastic paint the gallant of the 
trading store episode. He made great 
“how-de-do” over my picture and over 
me, and seemed to think I had come to 
camp especially to see him. The only 
thing for me to do was to make him a 
present, unless I wished to offend him. 
That there were no stores for miles 
around, and no place to spend money 
caused us to carry very little monev 
about with us out on the plains. On this 
occasion our purses were very light, and 
although I appealed to the entire party 
in taking up a collection right there for 
the joyful young buck, all we could raise 
was 45 cents. The amount was so small 
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that I was almost ashamed to give it to 
him, but made up by a promise to send 
him some tobacco when I got home by 
the captain in charge of the camp, whose 
duty it was to visit the camp daily. I 
fulfilled my promise the next day, and 
the captain told me the Indian inquired 
after me, and begged for permission to 
leave camp to come and see me. He 
was a prisoner of war, and of course 
such an indulgence was out of the ques- 
tion, so he was told that I had returned 
to my own post. 

I never again saw my gay admirer, but 
it was many moons before I was free 
from good-natured teasing from my 
friends. The incident now stands out 
in my. experience as a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the gentle sentiment I so often 
observed beneath the mantle of dignity 
and stoicism which were the prominent, 
outwardly observed characteristics of 
this really noble primitive people. 







He saw four years’ hard service, and when the war was through 


They sent him out to Kansas where there was work to do. 
Then—thirty years in the saddle, fighting hard with the rest 
Against Sioux, Nez Percés, Apaches, doing his very best. 


’Till he, and the others like him, had won us our boundless West. 


Then—Ninety-eight and Cuba, and then the Philippines. 


He found it worse than the frontier, they didn’t have pork and beans; 
So they “hiked” on rice and bad water. Did you ever think what that 


means? 


Now his one star, late arising, sheds but a luster dim 


On a general, grizzled, silent, his smile just a trifle grim. 


A score of men, once his juniors, for years have been ranking him. 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 


EDWIN EMERSON 
Part V 


(The four before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson's absorbing story 
relate his negotiations with the managers of leading periodicals of the country 
jor the billet of correspondent in Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had 
made up his mind that war between Russia and Japan was inevitable, his arrival 
in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to go to the front, and his 
departure for Newchang, first step in his plans for running the Russian lines.) 


Dawn was creeping over the waters of 
Chefoo harbor when a sleepy sanpan 
man sculled us out to the S. S. Chefoo. 
She weighed anchor as soon as we got 
aboard. In the captain's cabin I found 
two men, one of them the Pollack who 
offered to pilot me through the Rus- 
sian lines. He roused up enough to say: 
“Oh, it’s you.” The other man’s name 
was Elgas. 

I carried all my papers and my money 
on my person. For this and other rea- 
sons I turned into the captain’s bunk 
with my clothes on. 

The captain aroused me about noon 
“Get up!” he roared. ‘You claim to be 
a correspondent. Here is something for 
you to write about.” 

I tumbled on deck and up to the 
bridge. We were sailing through a lot of 
wreckage—the remnants of a shattered 
Japanese battleship, I afterwards learned. 


Further off bobbed three or four round 
objects like buoys, which the skipper de- 
clared to be floating mines broken from 
their moorings. He was vastly excited 
over them and slowed our ship down to 
a snail’s pace. At the same time he 
doubled his look outs, himself climbing 
to the crow’s nest, where he stayed with 
a long sea glass clapped to his eye. He 
came down in a cold sweat, an hour or 
two later, when all traces of wreckage 
or mines had disappeared. He relieved 
his mind by swearing in low Dutch at 
both belligerents in this war. “I had ra- 
ther run into the teeth of a typhoon,” he 
wound up, “than encounter those hell- 
ish mines.” Then he called for strong 
grog. 

The other passenger was a German 
merchant from Port Arthur, who want- 
ed to get back there. He had left Port 
Arthur on the day of the first Japanese 
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attack, with his women folks, but he had 
a pass from Alexeieff permitting him to 
return. The only question was how. He 
thought perhaps the Japanese would let 
him through their lines. I doubted it. 

The captain, likewise, had been in Port 
Arthur on the day of the first attack. 
These two Germans told each other the 
same old story, ever new, of the first time 
they were under fire. The captain prided 
himself on being a blockade runner. He 
had chartered his steamer some time be- 
fore to Mr. Brindell, the correspondent 
of the London Daily Mail. He told many 
hair-raising stories of pursuits and over- 
haulings by Russian an Japanese men- 
of-war. Many months later, I learned 
that Captain Edler Von Schreckenstein, 
as we called him then, finished his career 
as a blockade runner before the Japanese 
prize court at Sasebo. 

Arriving before Newchwang we lay 
off the bar for two long days and nights, 
waiting for a pilot, and wondering what 
had happened. At last came the Russian 
launch with a doctor and a custom house 
officer, both with epaulettes, sabers and 
spurs. The pilot followed in their wake. 
He intimated that the Russian officers 
had been too busy celebrating the de- 
struction of the Hlatsutse to attend to 
their work. They both looked it. The 
captain had the inspiration to introduce 
me as the ship’s doctor. The introduc- 
tion was wasted on the blear-eyed offi- 
cer. At all events, I did not have to 
show my passport. 

We steamed slowly into Port New- 
chwang. The Pole renewed his offer to 
pilot me through the Russian lines. The 
German merchant, on his part, thought 
he could get me through as far as Tash- 
itshao,—the railway junction to Port Ar- 
thur. Each cautioned me against the 
other. The captain warned me against 
both. One was a knave, he said, and 
the other a coward. He himself would 
get me into Newchwang, and there his 
good services must end. He said: 

“If you are the man I take you for, 
you will get out. If you are a fool, 
you will spread yourself at the hotel, at 
the club and at your consulate, you will 
get talked about and become a marked 
man. The Russians will never let you 
step a foot outside Newchwang except 
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to slink home with your tail between 
your legs.” This parting admonition 
was delivered in German. My transla- 
tion of it is an expurgated version. 

I took the hint. When we dropped 
anchor abreast of the Manchuria House 
late in the afternoon I accepted the Ger- 
man merchant’s suggestion to take a san- 
pan together with him to pull up the 
river about two miles to the Russian rail- 
way station — Yingkow, the terminus of 
the Newchwang branch of the Man- 
churian railway. 

The Pole let us go our way. He said 
he knew there would be no train until 
the next morning. He preferred sleep- 
ing in a bed to spending the night in a 
railroad station. 

Dombrovsky proved to be mistaken, 
and yet he was right. Sculling against a 
strong tide we got to the station just as 
the train was pulling out. The tracks 
had been torn up a week before, when 
the Japanese had landed at Pitzewo, 
thirty miles away, but had just been re- 
laid. Another train, made up of all the 
remaining cars with its locomotive un- 
der steam, was waiting on a siding, ready 
for emergencies. The total force of the 
remaining Russian garrison, about nine- 
ty men, were encamped near the railroad 
station. Near the Russian gunboat 
Sivutch, moored half a mile down the riv- 
er, a troop of horses stood tethered to 
carry the officers and crew to safety, in 
case of need. Commandant Grosse; the 
Russian administrator of Newchwang, 
whose palatial residence lay further 
down the river, kept a troika of fast 
horses standing harnessed to a telega in 
his court yard, so they said, ready for in- 
stant flight. 

It made me think of an American fire 
engine house. I wondered whether the 
gallant commandant also had a sliding 
pole to save himself the time and bother 
of walking down stairs. 

My German friend said: “Hang it all, 
we have missed our train. The only 
thing to do now is to stay here until the 

next train goes. I know these Russian 
trains. They may go at any time. There 
is no depending on them. You lie low 
and talk to no one. I will get a ticket for 
you when the times comes, on my pass. 
I will say you are my German clerk.” 
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“T can’t stay here all night without at- 
tracting attention,” said I. “I think I 
had better go back to Newchwang and 
tell the American Consul what I am do- 
ing. Then, if something goes wrong, he 
will at least know who I am.” 

“You are a fool if you do any such 
thing,” said the German. 

“After nightfall you cannot leave 
Newchwang without a pass. You won’t 
be able to get back here until tomorrow 
morning, and you will miss the train. I 
will not wait for you.” 

“T shall come back at daylight, if I 
can’t return tonight. Will you look out 
for my baggage until then?” 

“All right,” said Herr Elgas. I re- 
turned to the river and hailed a sanpan. 

The sun was setting behind the glisten- 
ing mud banks of the Liao river, when I 
stepped out of my sanpan opposite the 
Manchuria House. On the veranda sat 
half a dozen miitary-looking gentlemen 
in khaki and puttee leggins. They eyed 
me curiously. 

I recognized one American  corre- 
spondent, Richard Little, by his lanky 
legs cocked on the veranda railing, and 
also Etzel, whom I had known as a 
trooper in the American army. In my 
pockets I had notes of introduction to 
most of the foreign correspondents at 
Newchwang, but I judged the time inop- 
portune. I had the good luck to find 
Consul Miller alone. THe received me 
cordially. I presented to him my letters 
of recommendation from President 
Roosevelt and from our State Depart- 
ment. Then I told him what IT had in 
mind. He begged me not to pursue my 
course. It could not be done, he said. 

I cut him short. “I appreciate the 
kindness of your advice,” T said, “but I 
prefer not to ask you for advice. If any- 
thing goes wrong they will be sure to ask 
me whether I have consulted you. I do 
not wish to put either you or myself in 
the position of having disregarded your 
advice. It is much better for me to go 
ahead on my own, the more ignorant the 
better.” 


Mr. Miller appeared put out. “Very 
well,” he said. “If you won’t take my ad- 
vice, do as you like. I won’t answer for 
the consequences. I warn you that no 
one is allowed to leave this town after 
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nightfall without the pass word.” 

I asked him to hold any letters for me 
that might be sent to his consulate, and 
to forward nothing to me after I reached 
the Russian line unless by trusted men. 

“Great heavens, man!” said the Con- 
sul, “listen to reason! I tell you, you can- 
not get up the river at this time of 
night.” 

I said I should try, and we shook 
hands. I found my sanpan man waiting 
for me at the river. When I asked him to 
take me_ back to Russiantown he balked. 
He said nobody was allowed to land and 
the Cossack sentries along the river had 
a habit of shooting at boats that passed 
in the night. 

He had taken me from Russiantown 
to Newchwang for one tael. It cost five 
taels to persuade him to take me from 
Newchwang up to Russiantown. No- 
body shot us up. He landed me on a 
mud bank in the shadow of a junk near 
the station. I passed a Russian sentry 
at the railroad track. He presented arms 
taking me for one of his officers in the 
dark and I saluted in return. 

At the station I found my German 
friend, together with the Pole and the 
station master—rather the worse for 
drink—and a company of Russian of- 
ficers. 

The officers had just come in from 
Tashitshao. One of them, in the pic- 
turesque kaftan of the Circassians of the 
Caucasus, recognized me at once as a war 
correspondent. 

“The breed is unmistakable,” he said 
in pure Parisian. “I was a war cor- 
respondent, or rather a soldier of for 
tune, myself, in Macedonia. There I met 
some of your brethren.” Then he named 
Knight, the one-armed correspondent of 
the London Post, and Hales, of the Lon- 
don News, whom I had last seen, when 
he was in some trouble in Tokio. 

He introduced himself as Mustapha 
Tiflis, a scion of a prince'y house of 
Persia. 

Long afterward I met this same gen- 
tleman as a prisoner of war in Matsu- 
yama. He had been caught by the Jap- 
anese carrying dispatches out of Port 
Arthur. To them he professed himself a 
war correspondent of the 

“Why do you not carry the red bras- 
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sarde?” he asked. I did not even know 
what he was talking about. Then I gath- 
ered that it was the red badge of courage 
of all war correspondents on the Rus- 
sian side. I gathered further that the 
young prince was whiling away his time, 
while awaiting the regeneration of Per- 
sia by Russia, by following the Russian 
eikons in the field. He was a handsome 
fellow, of a typical Persian countenance, 
oval faced, of olive complexion with dark 
almond shaped eyes. <A scar from an 
old shrapnel wound ran over his fore- 
head. We drank each other’s health in 
vodka. He declared it to be a barbaric 
beverage. So did I. 

Morning broke and the Persian took 
himself off with his comrades. At six 
o'clock a train came rolling in; it brought 
news that the Japs had cut the railway 
line between ‘Tashitshao and _ Port 
Arthur. My German friend said he pre- 
ferred to return to Newchwang whence 
he would try to get to Port Arthur in a 
junk, 

I was left high and dry. I threw my- 
self on the mercy of the Pollack. 

“Why could you not confide in me 
before?” said he. “Still I shall try to 


get you through. Get into the train and 


hold your tongue. I will see what I can 
do with the station master. If he sobers 
up it will cost you twenty-five roubles. 
Otherwise not a kopek.” 

By now the Pole was wearing a Red 
Cross bandage all the time. He said 
this would carry him throngh if nothing 
else did. I slipped him twenty-five 
roubles and got on the train. The second 
bell for leaving had sounded when a rail- 
way guard accosted me in menacing 
Russian. I didn’t understand a word of 
what he said, but I understood his ges- 
tures and got out. 

We went to the station master. This 
officer, on recognizing me after some dif- 
ficulty, fell around my neck and called 
for more vodka. Together with the Pol- 
lack we emptied the bottle. 

“For heaven’s sake,” whispered the 
Pollack, “get back into your car and lie 
low. What did you want to come in 
here for? You have almost spoiled every- 
thing.” 

I lost no time in slipping back. I 
climbed aboard my car, now full of 


doubtful foreign women, expelled out of 
Port Arthur. Covering my head with my 
blanket | feigned deep sleep. 

The guard came again and stood over 
me talking Russian, but | was not to be 
aroused. Presently the Pollack joined me 
and the train pulled out. “You had bet- 
ter stay asleep,”’ said Dombrovsky. “The 
station master sobered up enough after 
you left us to demand his twenty-five 
roubles,—the venal swine.” 

Soon I ventured to sit up and look 
about. We were bowling along over a flat 
rolling country not unlike our western 
prairie. Farming was going on in every 
direction. The crops appeared in a fine 
state of promise. Every now and then 
we caught glimpses of military camps 
near some stream or around a Man- 
churian hamlet where there was a well. 
Most of the camps appeared to be in- 
fantry bivouacs, soldiers bunking in 
couples under little shelter tents with twc 
uprights and a ridge pole, very much like 
the divisible dog tents of our American 
soldiers. At one place I saw a cavalry 
camp, with horse lines and heaps of fod- 
der in the shape of baled hay and huge 
disc shaped bean cakes. A _ string of 
Manchurian mule carts, with thick 
wheels that had cross pieces instead of 
spokes, were hauling more bean cakes tc 
the camp. Besides the mule in the shafts 
there were usually two mules in front, 
pulling on long rope traces, while the 
driver, a bareheaded, pigtailed coolie 
in Nankin blue, walked alongside, crack- 
ing a huge whip and yelling to the mules 
in Manchu. 

At Tashitshao we got off to change 
trains. The other train was not there yet. 
The platform was alive with Russian of- 
ficers and soldiers. They thronged the 
railroad buffet. We went inside and had 
some vodka, just to give ourselves coun- 
tenance. 

“We might as well eat something,” 
sail Dombrovsky under his _ breath. 
“Don't open your mouth except to eat.” 
While we ate two officers sat down next 
to us. They made some polite remarks 
in Russian, to which my companion re- 
sponded. I sat mute. They looked sur- 
prised. 

It came home to me with crushing 
force that the very first requisite of a 
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foreign correspondent should be to speak 
the language of the country. If my vol- 
unteer interpreter and guide should for- 
sake me I was as good as lost. An offi- 
cer came and gave me a hard look. Then 
he came again with a piece of paper in 
his hand. He said something to me, but I 
could only turn to the Pole. 

Dombrovsky offered a few remarks. 
Then he looked at the piece of paper. [le 
got into conversation with the officer 
and talked earnestly. They went to the 
bar and had a couple of vodkas. Then 
they went out. 

Dombrovsky came back after a little 
while. “You are going to have trouble,” 
he said. “The station master at Yinkow 
has sent a telegram about you. The 
hound promised not to do it when I gave 
him the twenty-five roubles, but he has 
gone and done it. I am trying to bluff it 
off with the station master here, but 
there will be trouble when I try to get a 
ticket for you. If the Yinkow man has 
passed the word that we are good for it, 
it will mean more hush money.” I gave 
him another handful of rouble notes. 

“You stay here,” he said, pocketing 
them. “Don’t talk to any one. I will nose 
around and see what can be done.” 

A train arrived and the buffet room 
filled with more officers, sunburned and 
dusty, in field rig, with light grey or 
pongee blouses worn over their trousers. 

Suddenly the Pollack bustled in and 
drew me away. “Pay your score quick,” 
he said, “and get out of this! Get into 
that second class carriage and go to 
sleep! Stay asleep no matter what hap- 
pens! I have got the tickets and every- 
thing is all right.” 

I climbed in, with my bag, blanket and 
camera, found the first coupé vacant, 
and stretched myself on the seat, as one 
dead. 

Dombrosky entered stealthily and said: 

-““T said I should pull you through, and 
I have done it. We shall have no more 
trouble now until Liaoyang. Once there, 
we shall be all right.”’ 

He had bought the tickets, it appeared, 
at a moment when everything was in an 
uproar over a drunken Cossack officer 
who wanted to thrash a Chinaman. In 
the hubbub the ticket seller did not ask 
him for my pass. The station master was 
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too busy settling the row to follow up 
the matter of the telegram. 

“He may telegraph to Liaoyang,” said 
Dombrovsky, “and again he may not. I 
invested some of the money you gave 
me for this bottle of vodka. The balance 
paid for the tickets.” I felt too grateful 
toward Dombrovsky to call for an ac- 
counting. Inwardly | begged his par- 
don for having first mistrusted him. 

We arrived at Liaoyang at nightfall. 
Dombrovsky said he had a friend in the 
Red Cross Hospital near the station who 
might take us both in. If I would wait 
at the station, he would come back for 
me very soon. So we put our luggage 
into a baggage tent guarded by a sol- 
dier. Dombrovsky took some sort of 
receipt for it. 

I sat down on a bench on the station 
platform and stayed there, watching the 
groups of handsomely uniformed officers 
strolling up and down the platform. 
They made a brilliant picture with their 
white tunics, Circassian kaftans with sil- 
ver cartridge cases embroidered on the 
breast, huge fur caps and high top boots. 
Their number was steadily increasing. 
Presently a train with more officers and 
soldiers came in. There were joyous 
greetings, with affectionate embraces 
and kisses between old comrades, News- 
papers from Harbin, and further back 
along the line, were passed from hand to 
hand. Then followed a general rush for 
the buffet. 

The platform became deserted. As I 
heard the officers laughing and clinking 
glasses at the buffet, inside, I grew rath- 
er hungry and forlotn. What if Domb- 
rovsky ‘shouldn't come back? 

But he came back, and was ready 
enough to follow me into the restaurant 
for supper. It was after nine o’clock and 
we were famished. 

Dombrovsky explained that his friend 
had not room for two, but that he would 
find me a hotel or inn in Liaoyang. I 
noticed that he had taken off his Red 
Cross bandage. He explained that he 
had learned that there might be some 
hitch about jo:ning the Red Cross con- 
tingent as soon as he had hoped. 

Suddenly a soldier with a frank, boy- 
ish face slapped Dombrovsky on the 
back. They proved to be old friends, 
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schoolmates, or something like that. His 
comrade was a volunteer, Dombrovsky 
explained to me; one of those one-year 
service men who can become officers of 
the reserve. He seemed a very jolly fel-, 
low. 

In the joy of meeting his friend 
Dombrovsky called for champagne and 
we drank the tepid stuff. When it came 
to paying the score, Dombrovsky mur- 
mured something about having to get a 
cheque cashed and seemed relieved when 
[ jumped into the breach. Uniced cham- 
pagne, in those days in Liaoyang cost 
twenty-five rubles a bottle. 

It had grown late now so Dombrovsky 
preferred not to return to the Red Cross 
Hospital. He would have to pass a sen- 
try on the way and he did not know the 
password. 

“Come help me find a hotel!” said I. 

Two rickshaws took us through an 
evil smelling, dusty Chinese quarter to a 
tumble down Russian inn, calling itself 
the “Poltawa.” 

The landlord, a greasy bearded fellow, 
with a red nose and blood-shot eyes, an- 
nounced that he had but one room to 
spare, with one bed. I felt so tired that 
anything suited me. 

The landlord called for our passports 
and entered our names in his book. The 
room had to be paid for in advance. I 
put my passport and the ruble notes I re- 
ceived in change back into my wallet, 
where I carried all my papers and most 
of my money. 

A coolie lighted us across an ill-smell- 
ing court to a rickety shack, which he 
said was our own. 

Dombrovsky said something in Rus- 
sian to him, and the boy came back with 
two bottles of vodka. I demurred. 

Dombrovsky said it was all a mistake. 
He ordered two glasses of vodka, and 
the stupid Chinaman had brought bot- 
tles. 

“Make him take them back!” said I. 

Dombrovsky went out to look for the 
boy. He came back at once saying he 
could not find him. “We can rectify the 
thing tomorrow. In the meanwhile we 
might just as well have some of the good 
vodka for a nightcap.” 

I wanted no nightcap. I was tired 
enough to drop asleep on the floor. 
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Dombrovsky would not have it. He said 
he considered himself my interpreter. He 
had given up joining the Red Cross for 
my sake. He would engage himself to 
serve me to the end of the war, if he 
were good enough. 

I had to compliment him on his com- 
mand of languages. I confessed I 
needed an interpreter, but I preferred to 
leave things open until my own status 
should be settled by the Russian General 
Staff. 

“Will you give me an advance pay- 
ment of three hundred rubles?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Two hundred and fifty rubles?” 

“No.” 

“One hundred?” 

“No, nothing tonight. Not a kopek.” 

“Then will you lend me one hundred 
rubles until tomorrow?” 

“No” 

“Will you lend me ten?” 

“T will see in the morning.” 

“You are not offended?” 

“No.” 

“Tf you are not offended you will have 
another drink with me.” 

“No, I won't. I am going to sleep.” 

With that I turned in. It was the 
fourth night I was sleeping in my 
clothes. My last act was to button my 
coat up to the throat, so as to make sure 
of my wallet. 

The distant sound of the bugle blow- 
ing an unfamiliar reveille awakened me. 

I sat up with a start. Dombrovsky was 
gone. So was my wallet. The door 
stood wide open. The two bettles with 
the hateful vodka still stood oh the win- 
dow sill. 

Nobody about the inn was astir. I 
tumbled out into the gray morning with 
my head in a whirl. 

Perhaps I thought I can still catch my 
man at the luggage tent. I walked swift- 
ly to the railway station. All about me 
were the sounds of camp life and mili- 
tary movement. The soldier guarding 
the baggage had been changed. I looked 
into the tent and saw that our luggage 
was no longer there. 

I could not make the soldier under- 
stand what I was after. An officer came 
along. I accosted him in French. He 
responded readily. “The soldier says,” 
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he explained to me, “that he knows noth- 
ing of your baggage. He has only been 
here since midnight. Where is your re- 
ceipt? What no receipt? That is impos- 
sible.” 

I explained that a friend had taken the 
receipt. 

“And now he has taken your luggage? 
He must be a fine friend indeed.” 

“I should have said a traveling com- 
panion,” I corrected myself sadly. 

An idea struck me. 

“Perhaps monsieur can tell me wheth- 
er there are any American correspond- 
ents or military attaches in Liaoyang?” 

“Correspondents, no. Military attach- 
es, maybe. All the foreign officers are 
quartered in yonder brick house.” 

I lost no time in getting there. An 
American darkey, sunning himself in the 
doorway, grinned all over his face when 
I spoke to him in English. 

“O, yassah. You'll find Col. Schuyler 
and the other gemmen all upstahs. 
They’s awashin’ up for breakfast, sah.”’ 

I broke in on them as a total stranger. 
Between dabs of lather and vigorous 
towelings they listened to my hard luck 
story. The upshot of it was that I hadn’t 
a cent, not a friend within reach, not a 
scrap of paper to identify me and could 
not get around, knowing neither Russian 
or Chinese. 

“T should think that a man who had 
nerve enough to run the lines would have 
sense enough to steer clear of bunco 
men,” was Colonel Schuyler’s caustic 
comment. “Come and have some break- 
fast with us. We breakfast with the oth- 
er attaches in the dining car, over on the 
siding.” 

“No, thanks. But I will accept the loan 
of a razor.” 

“I think,” said Colonel Schuyler, “that 
the Russian authorities have had you un- 
der their eye right along. I know they 
don’t lose sight of us. Probably every 
move you made has been reported to 
them from the first. I think the fellow 
that went with you was simply a secret 
service agent, leading you on. Most like- 
ly they have your papers at the General 
Staff, now. If you go there and make 
a clear report of yourself. I shouldn’t 
wonder if you get back your papers. But 
remember, when you tell your story, that 
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they know it already, and that they know 
just what is written in your papers. 
Don’t try to chuck a bluff, unless you 
have the hand to play it. 

“Go and report yourself at once. I 
should go with you if I thought it would 
do you any good, but this is a time when 
you must play a lone hand. 

“We all wish you luck. If you get 
into more trouble, we shall hear of it 
soon enough, and we will do what we 
can to help you out, though I don’t see 
how you could get into much worse trou- 
ble. If you pull yourself out of your 
hole, let us know!” 

The darkey showed me the way to 
general headquarters, and left me with 
a sentry at the headquarters gate. The 
sentry called an officer. The officer called 
another officer. This last was an aide- 
de-camp, in the brilliant carmine kaftan 
and silver trimmings of a Caucasus Cos- 
sack of the Imperial Guard. He spoke 
French. He said he would send my vis- 
iting card to General Sakharoff, the 
chief of staff. 

I launched into my hard-luck story. 

The young officer grew instantly sym- 
pathetic. Presently he summoned an- 
other officer walking by, a captain of the 
staff, who spoke English. 

I told him my story in English. He too 
was very sympathetic. They took me to 
some other officer’s quarters, a dingy lit- 
tle room in bare brick barracks. Here I 
was made to sit down. Cigarettes were 
offered me while they called for tea. 
Once more I told my story in detail, be- 
ginning in French, and winding up in 
German, owing to the entrance of a 
fourth officer, who preferred German. 

“We are very sorry for you,” said he 
in the end. “You must make a report of 
this to the police at once. I will give you 
a letter to the military chief of police. 
My orderly will show you the way.” 

He wrote a brief note and handed it to 
me, open. For all I could read of it, the 
note might well have béen sealed. It was 
in Russian. 

The orderly took me across an open 
space to other brick barracks. I was ush- 
ered into an officer’s private quarters in- 
to a room with a sofa and round table, 
with breakfast dishes on it. In the mid- 
dle of the table, among the dishes, lay 
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my wallet. I fell on it, metaphorically, 
as a football player falls on the ball. All 
my papers were inside apparently un- 
touched. The seals of the letters were 
unbroken. [Everything was in its place, 
except the bank notes and my gold Bol- 
ivar medal. My Rough Rider medal, the 
loss of which would have been irrepar- 
able, was still in the wallet. 

Presently the chief of police came in. 
He was a young officer with a friendly 
face. He smiled indulgently when he saw 
the wallet in my hand, and, mo- 
tioning me to a chair, addressed 
me in polite Russian. Then he 
read the letter I brought him. He 
spoke only Russian. Our conversa- 
tion was confined to smiles and shrugs. 
By means of sign language he made me 
understand that he had a headache, hav- 
ing sat up all night playing cards. He 
called for coffee, and they brought him 
tea. Perhaps tea would serve me as well. 
Would I accept a cigarette? 

After three tumblers of red hot tea, 
and the smoking of innumerable papy- 
rosas my host put on a heavy uniform 
coat coming to his knees, slung his sword 
strap over his shoulder, stuck a medal on 
his breast, bade his orderly buckle on 
his spurs, gave an extra twist to his 
moustache, and donned a huge and shag- 
gy fur cap. It was an imposing make- 
up, transforming the most amiable of 
hosts into a dismounted equestrian stat- 
ue. Together we walked back to the 
officers’ quarters I had come from. We 
found the same officers as before, with 
two newcomers. The chief of police 
stood at attention. I was offered a chair. 

“Have you made your report?” asked 
one of the officers, in English. 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I could not make myself un- 
derstood.” 

“Ah, yes; permit me to introduce you. 
This is Lieut. Colonel Ivan Ivanovitch 
Pampoffoff.” Ie smiled and bowed and 
shook hands together, while he knocked 
his heels together jingling his spurs. 

“Did you tell him about the loss of 
your property ?” 

“Yes; here it is. 

“Ah, indeed! 
your papers?” 


He had it.” 
Already? Did you find 
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Tea.” 

“Were they all there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well then; will you kindlly let us see 
your passport? Have you any other 
papers?” 

I gave them the whole bunch. 

Josiah Flynt’s letter to Kuropatkin 
they singled out and sent an orderly with 
it to headquarters. 

“Your passport does not appear to 
have been viséd at Yinkow.” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“T did not know that was necessary.” 

“We do not find among your papers a 
permit to leave Yinkow.” 

“No; I had none.” 

“How could you come then?” 

“T just came.” 

“But you must have had something 
to come on the railroad ?” 

“No.” 

“But that is impossible.” 

“T did not find it impossible.” 

“How were you able to buy your tick- 
ets?” 

“T did not buy them. The man who 
stole my wallet undertook to buy them. 
He managed everything.” 

“Oh ~ 

Then there was a buzz of conversation 
in Russian. 

An aide-de-camp came in and said the 
general in chief wanted to see the Ameri- 
can correspondent. They all bowed po- 
litely, and said au revoir as I left the 
room, 

Once more I went to headquarters; 
this time the sentry saluted as I passed 
in with the aide-de-camp. General Ku- 
ropatkin received me standing. He 
shook hands with me and said in French 
that he was glad to hear from Mr.. Flynt, 
though he did not remember him. It was 
too long ago and there were several Eng- 
lishmen in the party. I noticed a scar 
on General Kuropatkin’s hand. I learned 
later that it was from a bullet through 
his hand received in a hand-to-hand fight 
with the Kkirgiz tribesmen when he was 
sent to subdue Yakub Beg. 

“They will send you to Mukden,” said 
General Kuropatkin. “All foreign corre- 
spondents must report first to His High- 
ness the Viceroy. I hope you will come 
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back soon, and that I may then see you 
again. Have you any preferences what 
part of the army you would like to be 
attached to?” 

I said I had been a cavalry man and 
was naturally most interested in the 
movements of the Russian cavalry. If 
there would be no objections, I should 
like to go with the Cossacks. 

“Very well,” said General Kuropatkin, 
“I will ask General Mitchenko whether 
he can arrange to attach you to his com- 
mand. I shall remember you.” I thanked 
him warmly. We shook hands again 
and I bowed myself out. 

On returning to my polite tormentors, 
I found myself treated with marked civil- 
ity. I was told that I had better report 
as soon as convenient to Viceroy Alex- 
eieff at Mukden, and to present my letter 
to him there. I had better take the 
next train. Lieut. Col. Ivan Ivanovitch 
Pampoffoff would accompany me to the 
station and would be glad to attend to all 
my needs. 

I brought up the matter of my stolen 
1uggage. 

“Do not distress yourself on that 
score. It has been found. It will be 
turned over to you by Lieut. Col. Pam- 


poffoff. 










(To be continued.) 
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“A bag, a blanket roll and a camera?” 

“Yes; three pieces marked with your 
name. They are intact.” 

He arose to bow me out. 

“Would you mind telling me,” I asked, 
“how my wallet and luggage came into 
the hands of the police?” 

General Sakharoff, for such he turned 
out to be, asked the police officer a few 
rapid questions. 

“The portefeuille was found by a Chi- 
naman on the street. He gave it to a 
soldier, who gave it to a policeman, who 
brought it to the chief of police.” 

“And the luggage ?” 

“Tt is the rule that all luggage uncalled 
for overnight must be delivered to the 
police.” 

We shook hands all around. Pam- 
poffoff accompanied me to our military 
attaches and smiled affably while I ex- 
plained how things had come out. 

Then we went to the station. Pam- 
poffoff got me a ticket and had a soldier 
bring my traps. Through the ticket 
agent, who spoke German, he explained 
that he had orders to see me off on the 
next train. The next train would prob- 
ably not leave for four hours, maybe 
eight, maybe even more. 


“Dear me! I shan't get married this year.” 
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left the command of Major Van 
Dorn at Camp Radzminski near the 
Wichita Mountains in Texas after its 
return from the fight with Buffalo 
Hump’s band of Comanche Indians. 
Here the command spent the winter of 
1858 and 1859, and was employed in 
escorting surveying parties and _ scout- 
ing the country in every direction. In 
one of these scouts, the weather was so 
severe that the command came very near 
perishing with the cold. Our supply 


i my former sketch, which appeared 


wagons being caught in a blizzard, were 


unable to reach us, and forced to go 
into camp, while the main command in 
advance was unable to return to the 
wagons, and in consequence had to spend 
the night in a “dry” camp without shel- 
ter or rations and the only fuel a few 
dry cotton wood limbs, which gave lit- 
tle heat, the green cotton wood _ prac- 
tically refusing to burn, and the com- 
mand was compelled to walk about in 
a circle all night long, as remaining sta- 
tionary meant freezing to death. No 
one was allowed to fall out, though many 
claimed they were unable to keep up, and 
a few throwing themselves on the frozen 
ground, said they could and would not 
walk any longer; but Major Van Dorn, 
being an officer of great firmness and 
nerve, forced them to get up and walk 
whether or no, when necessary using 
the most drastic measures. 

Looking back on my active service of 
nearly fifty years, I consider that night 
the hardest in my experience. How- 
ever, the storm ceased sometime before 
daylight, and the wagons coming up a 
few hours afterwards fires were started 


and coffee served with a good break- 
fast of hard tack, pork and venison, and 
soon the hardships of the preceding 
night were almost forgotten, or only 
talked of on our return to Camp Radzi- 
minski, as an incident of the scout. Such 
was the soldier of the old days, and the 
greatest of suffering only made a pass- 
ing impression on him. The officers 
and men of those days were a hardy 
race and equal to all emergencies. 

As the spring approached, prepara- 
tions began for another campaign against 
the hostile Comanchee and Kiowa In- 
dians known to be located in the Cana- 
dian River country north of Antelope 
Hills, which is now known as the Pan 
Handle of Texas and Oklahoma. Early 
in May, 1859, the command having been 
increased to six companies of the Second 
Cavalry by two additional companies, 
“B” and “G,” under command of Cap- 
tain E. Kirby Smith, having joined a 
few weeks previously, began a march 
which it was thought might take us to 
the Kansas line, as Major Van Dorn de- 
termined to put a stop to the raids of 
these Indians into Texas which had been 
going on with impunity for years past, 
by striking the main villages and giving 
them the severe chastisement they so 
richly deserved. The command was 
accompanied by a wagon train with sup- 
plies of rations for sixty and forage for 
thirty days, tentage for shelter, etc., 
which was thought to be ample for the 
troops and horses. Pack saddles were 
carried along, as it was the intention 
to park the wagons making a supply 
camp when we reached the Canadian, 
and to use the mules thereof for pack 
purposes. The Canadian River was 
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reached in about ten days, and the wagon 
train was placed in a defensive position 
with a- sufficient guard to await our re- 
turn. From this point the command 
traveled almost due north crossing sev- 
eral streams, tributaries of the Arkan- 
sas River. 

Up to this time no Indians were seen, 
though there were numerous. Tepee 
trails, which, due to heavy rains, were 
partially obliterated, and our being with- 
out guides or trailers, it was very dif- 
ficult to determine their age. Our course 
was governed entirely by compass and 
map, not always correct in a new and 
unknown country. On the third day 
from our supply camp, after crossing 
the Cimmeron River, we came to a 
country much broken by hills and ra- 
vines, and this, with heavy rains, made 
our march rather trying, especially for 
the animals which were dependent en- 
tirely on grazing. 

This day we ran across the first In- 
dians seen on the march, a man and 
boy, who were found by one of our 
flanking parties cutting up a buffalo they 
had killed. The man escaped, but the 
boy was captured. This boy was about 
tweive years old, a fearless little fellow 
and full of mischief. For some rea- 
son his hair had been clipped close to 
his head, which, with his beady black 
eyes, gave him a shrewd and cunning 
appearance, and led to the nick-name of 
“Shave Head” by the men. From the 
little information gathered from the boy, 
Major Van Dorn was convinced that the 
Indian village was not far away, and a 
halt was made for resting temporarily, 
grazing the stock and making coffee for 
the men preparatory to a forced night 
march. The horses and mules were un- 
saddled and turned out to graze, the 
usual guard and herders being sent along 
while the officers and men made ready. 
The halt was made in a small grove of 
trees under the high bluff which afforded 
some shelter from the cold wind and 
rain, and everything was progressing 
comfortably, when the cry of “Indians! 
Indians!” came from the direction of the 
grazing ground, and instantly the herds 
were seen headed towards the camp at 
full speed. Immediately coffee and all 
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else was forgotten and a rush made for 
the horses, which were soon caught, 
bridled and saddled, with the greatest 
haste. While this was going on in 
camp, Lieutenant W. B. Royal of Com- 
pany “C,” the officer of the day, had 
jumped on his horse, which he had kept 
saddled, and with the herd guard started 
in pursuit of the half dozen Indians, 
who had been discovered peering over 
the bluff at our camp and herds. His 
pursuit was so rapid and determined 
that the Indians were cut off from the 
village which was located in a deep ra- 
vine or draw, through which a small 
stream meandered from almost bank to 
bank, covered by a thick undergrowth, 
impenetrable for horses and almost so 
for men on foot. Lieutenant Royal 
followed so closely that the Indians pass- 
ed their village on to where their herds 
of ponies were grazing, with the evident 
intention of driving them to their vil- 
lage. But in this they were foiled by 
the daring and energy of Lieutenant 
Royal, who leading the pursuit of the 
Indians, made straight for the herds 
which he succeeded in capturing and 
bringing to the command, which had in 
the meantime hurriedly saddled up and 
was following after us. Major Van 
Dorn was in advance with headquarters’ 
orderlies—of whom I was one—and es- 
cort. Lieutenant Royal directed Major 
Van Dorn to the ravine where the In- 
dians were easily located by the smoke 
from their camp fires, which, on account 
of the dampness of the atmosphere, hung 
heavy over their camp. As we ap- 
proached the side of the ravine nearest, 
the warriors came crowding over the 
edge yelling and shouting defiance, and 
opening on us with bows and arrows 
and hunting rifles. © Major Van Dorn 
dismounted his orderlies and escort, and 
placing himself at their head, charged 
with such vigor that the warriors broke 
and fell back into their stronghold. Our 
force being few in numbers, and the 
side of the ravine being almost impas- 
sable, with the Indians under cover still 
firing, forced us to fall back out of range 
where we were soon joined by the main 
command, which, under the direction of 
Major Van Dorn, was posted so as to 
surround the Indians. 
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At this time Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee, 
the acting adjutant, reported to Major 
Van Dorn that some Indians had been 


discovered where he thought he could: 


reach them, and asked for a small detail 
of men from the escort to attack them. 
His request was granted, and with about 
ten or twelve men, of whom I was one 
to volunteer, accompanied him. Lieuten- 
ant Lee started into the canyon; and af- 
ter great difficulty, came upon what 
proved to be the squaws and children 
of the village, and a few warriors who 
passed themselves off as squaws mixed 
in with them. There was no resistance 
made, and after taking them out and 
turning them over to a guard, Lieuten- 
ant Lee returned to the ravine and push- 
ing through the dense undergrowth, 
soon came upon the stream where the 
Indians were found behind a breastwork 
of fallen trees and logs rolled to the 
2dge of the water on both sides of the 
stream, the Indians crouching behind 
and standing in the water. Lieutenant 
Lee, who was leading, was immediately 
fired upon by an Indian only a few feet 
away, the arrow piercing his lung, en- 
tering under his right arm as he was in 


the act of firing simultaneously at the 
Indian, his bullet striking the Indian 
squarely between the eyes, killing him 


instantly. Lieutenant Lee staggered 
back to a tree for support and was later 
carried out of the ravine. In the mean- 
time the men coming up, the fight raged 
with the greatest fierceness, several of 
the men being wounded and a sergeant 
killed. Captain E. Kirby Smith with 
Company “B,” hearing the shouting and 
firing on the opposite side of the ravine, 
advanced to our relief, and while gal- 
lantly leading his men forward, was se- 
verely wounded by a bullet through his 
thigh ; he continuing, however, in action, 
drove the Indians from their entrench- 
ments, scattering them in every direc- 
tion. At the same time, the other col- 
umns advancing from all sides soon put 
the Indians to flight, practically anni- 
hilating them, and ending the fight. This 
engagement was carried through under 
the most trying conditions, in a down- 
pour of rain and semi-darkness, with the 
undergrowth so dense it was almost im- 
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possible to see the enemy until on top of 
him, and officers and men deserved the 
greatest praise for their courage and 
the determination shown in this engage- 
ment. 

There were two officers wounded, 
Captain E. Kirby Smith and Second 
Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee, one non-com- 
missioned officer, Sergeant Leverett, 
Company “B,” and three men were killed 
and several wounded. I cannot recall 
the exact number. 

After the fight was over several offi- 
cers gathered about Lieutenant Lee, 
whom the surgeon declared mortally 
wounded, blood gushing from his mouth, 
but not a drop from his wound. This 
rendered him unable to talk, but we 
could see by his motions that he was 
making an effort to speak, and by forc- 
ing salt in his mouth the flow was par- 
tially checked, allowing him in gasps to 
dictate a short letter to his parents, 
which, as I recall, was something like 
this: 

“T am wounded, and the doctor gives 
me no hope. I am dying the death of 
a soldier, the death I have always wished 
for.” 

About this time, the officers having 
dispersed at the request of the surgeon, 
Lieutenant Kimmel, a West Point com- 
rade who had been in a distant part of 
the field, and only just heard of Lieu- 
tenant Lee’s condition, came up very 
much excited, throwing himself on the 
ground beside him, expressed his sor- 
row, and at the same time called atten- 
tion to a bullet hole through his own 
hat. I was sitting on the ground, sup- 
porting Lieutenant Lee’s head on my lap, 
and thought I noticed a ghost of a smile 
flit over his face as he gasped out: “Kim- 
mel, do you want me to believe an Indian 
shot that hole in your hat? Now, old 
man, acknowledge the corn, didn’t you 
go behind a tree and shoot that hole 
yourself? After that speech, I said to 
Lieutenant Kimmel: “You need have 
no fear, he will get well.” And he did, 
and that, too, after being carried in a 
mule litter for nearly three hundred 
miles. 

The Indians suffered a great defeat in 
this campaign. About sixty of their best 
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warriors were killed and many wounded, 
their squaws and children captured, their 
camp and all their belongings destroyed, 
besides the loss of hundreds of their 
ponies. Among the prisoners taken 
with the squaws was one who very much 
resembled a white man, and an Irishman 
at that. With the paint washed off his 
face he had the white skin and freckles 
of the blond type, with red hair and blue 
eyes, which excited the wrath of the 
men, who wanted to lynch him for a 
renegade. It turned out later that he 
was a Mexican, of whom there were 
many others with this tribe. They had 
been captured in their youth by raiding 
parties of Indians, who had crossed the 
Rio Grande into old Mexico, Many years 
later—in 1869, I think—I was passing 
through Fort Leavenworth, and visited 
the guard house, where a number of 
Comanche and Kiowa prisoners were 
temporarily confined en route to Florida, 
where they were being sent as prisoners 
for their many crimes against white set- 
tlers, and greatly to my surprise I rec- 
ognized the same man among them. Af- 
ter some talk he admitted that he re- 
membered me, and our meeting at “Jun- 
gle Hollow,” which name was given that 
fight by Major Van Dorn. I also ran 
across the boy, “Shave Head,” at San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1860, who, at this 
time, was employed as a scullion at the 
Menger Hotel. I was passing and heard 
some one call my nickname, “Jack,” and 
thought that it was a colored boy, but in 
him I discovered my young Indian 
friend, who had been sent back to the set- 
tlements. He was as bright and full of 
mischief as ever and apparently de- 
lighted with his new mode of life and 
civilization. 

In closing this sketch, I would like to 
say a word concerning our two senior 
officers in this fight, Major Van Dorn 
and Captain E. Kirby Smith. Both 
were West Pointers. Major Van Dorn 
was senior captain of his regiment, but 
while in command of this expedition was 
on duty with his brevet rank of major. 
He was known to all as “the bravest of 
the brave,” which at times made him a 
little rash in his movements, otherwise 
he was an ideal commander for an In- 
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dian campaign. He was a Mississip- 
pian by birth. His father was original- 
ly from New Jersey, and was the first 
Federal judge appointed to the then ter- 
ritory of Mississippi. Major Van Dorn 
was of medium height, slender and 
active, with a typical Vandyke style of 
face, as handsome as a picture, and was 
full of chivalric ideals. 

Captain E. Kirby Smith was an army 
boy, and graduated from the military 
academy about the close of the Mexican 
War. He was fully six feet in height, 
broad shouldered and slender, with black 
hair and eyes, wearing a long, full beard, 
which, with his benevolent expression, 
gave him a patriarchal appearance. He 
was a student naturally, but at the same 
time fond of field sports. He was per- 
fectly fearless, and just in his dealings 
with his men, by whom he was called 
“The Governor,’ and greatly beloved 
and admired by them. Both of these of- 
ficers were highly distinguished in the 
Civil War on the Confederate side. 

The Second (now the Fifth) Regi- 
ment of Cavalry, was organized in the 
spring of 1855 at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., and was marched to Texas for duty 
in that department in the fall of the same 
year, and from the date of its arrival 
there was engaged in a continuous war- 
fare against hostile Indians until the 
breaking out of the Civil War, making 
a most notable record. Many of its offi- 
cers rose to high rank and distinction in 
the war between the States, the most 
prominent of whom were, viz.: Colonel 
Albert Sidney Johnson, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Robert E. Lee, and Majors William 
Hardee (author of “Hardee’s Tactics”), 
and George H. Thomas; Captains Earl 
Van Dorn, E. Kirby Smith, N. G. Ev- 
ans, Ennis H. Palmer, and George 
Stoneman; Lieutenants John B. Hood, 
Fitzhugh Lee, Charles L. Field, Cosby, 
and others. Many of those mentioned 


won their spurs in Van Dorn’'s Indian 
campaigns. 

Upon the return of the expedition to 
Camp Radziminski, soon after the fight 
of “Jungle Hollow,” orders were received 
breaking up the expedition, and assign- 
ing the companies composing it to vari- 
ous posts in the Department of Texas. 





THE STATES’ FORCES 


At a recent meeting of the Commonwealth 
Club of California, Col. Thomas Wilhelm 
(U. S. A. Ret’d.) Assistant Inspector-General 
N. G. Cal., read a paper on “The Needs of the 
National Guard,” in which he handled without 
gloves the apathy shown by men of influence 
in California in the matter of the National 
Guard of that state. He characterized this 
attitude as “repressive and undeserved,” and 
reminded his hearers that the National Guard 
was indispensable and that patriotism and 
loyalty are not incompatible with the conserv- 
ing of business interests. Extracts from his 
able paper follow. 


“The Constitution of the United 
provides for a militia, and it is 
‘safeguard of a free State.’ This militia, or 
citizen soldiery existed and was important 
from our earliest history, and, augmented in 
old Colonial days by the sturdy ‘Minute Men’ 
and ‘Forest Rangers,’ won for us our in- 
dependence. The militia was the salvation 
of the country in their day, and from Lex- 
ington to Appomattax has been indispensible 
as a guard and shield of the Nation. To- 
day, our National Guard is in the place of 


States 
called the 


those noble men and will be ready in loyalty 
to answer any call of the Nation or State, 
but they need the unqualified support of men 


like you. In Colonial times the defensive 
establishment of the United States was com- 
posed mostlv of militia which in later years 
disintegrated and was re-established according 
to circumstances. Our organized militia has 
always struggled for an eixstence because of 
the lack of needful legislation and proper en- 
couragement But little importance was ct- 
tached to its value unless the country was on 
the verge of conflict, either domestic or for- 
eign, and in such cases only did the people 
take an interest in military service, forgetting 
all about it as soon as such service was no 
longer required. This lack of consideration 
of its value invariably resulted in military in- 
efficiency on the part of state troops, and ob- 
jection on the part of legislative bodies on 
account of such inefficiency, to support proper- 
ly those establishments which are so much 
to be depended upon in case of need, and 
emergencies, as history shows, invariably pre- 
sent themselves with but litt'e warning 
“President Madison recommended 
ments to the militia laws without 
the meantime there sprang up a volunteer sys- 
tem that supplanted the militia in general 
which by the time of the Mexican war was 
virtually dead. Thesé volunteers made a 


amend- 
avail. In 


brilliant record battling in Mexico and both 
for and against the Union, and filled the world 
with wonder at their deeds. Soon after the 
War of the Rebellion the subject of new mili- 
tia laws was repeatedly taken up by various 
legislative bodies, but until the passage by 
Congress of the “Dick bill” in 1903 the exist- 
ing laws had remained practically the same 
for more than one hundred years. 


“In 1860 the old militia system had been 
abandoned and Congress had passed no law 
establishing a new one. This system had 
been indifferently supported by national and 
state legislation. Companies were scattered 
throughout the land, but when the demand 
for troops suddenly fell upon the country in 
1861 it was found that the small number of 
citizen soldiery in the land was so poorly 
instructed and had so little knowledge regard- 
ing military duty that it was at once apparent 
that the only force that could be most readily 
made of service was that of the well-disposed 
men of the country, and they had to be or- 
ganized under the old law of 1799 This re- 
sulted in training and general instruction af- 
ter the volunteer regiments were organized, 
and it is well known in history that it was not 
until more than a year after they were placed 
into service that they became really effective 
in campaigning and interior economy. 

“It must be understood that the day of 
the ‘picnic sdldier’ is of the past, but even 
he demonstrated his value in many ways in 
times of trouble and should not be under- 
rated. However, we have now come to a 
time when the state soldier, in part supported 
by the National Government is looked upon 
as a necessary auxiliary to the regular army 
Congress, the War Department, and the Armv 
are doing their.share and it now rests with 
the State Legislature, and the Guard itself, 
with the active co-operation of you and men 
like you as to just how serviceable our Na- 
tional Guard shall become. It is not so im- 
portant to remember what the friends of our 
state soldiers in their good offices have said 
for them in the past, as it is to note what 
they are willing to do now for their future 
welfare. In proportion to the immensity of 
our country we have to-day the smallest stand- 
ing army in the world, and the value of a 
well trained, disciplined, and equipped body 
of men that can be called upon to augment 
that army in case of need cannot be overes- 
timated 

“The National Guard should be regarded 
as a training school in which during time of 
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peace men will be taught the value of military 
knowledge, discipline, and the proper use of 
their weapons of defense if they would serve 
effectively in war. These qualifications are 
becoming more and more apparent in the Na- 
tional Guard, and my experience while on 
duty with this class of military. men assures 
me that the Organized Militia, if it continues 
to improve in the future as it has done in 
California in the past few years will prove 
a most valuable addition to the regular army 
and if necessary will go into the field with 
credit to itself and the State, requiring but 
little time after entering the United States 
service to be fully trained for the work, but 
great as this improvement is it must not be 
understood that our State troops have reached 
the standard of efficiency they should have 
were the nation to call for their services. 


“Tt was not until sometime after the Civil 
War that the citizen soldier took the form of 
National Guardsmen with exercises somewhat 
similar to the requirements of the United 
States Army. In the early history of our 
national defense in case of war our militia 
was what we may now call somewhat primi- 
tive. Far less application was necessary to 
become proficient in action in those days, but 
now we have such complicated war machinery 
in both the Army and Navy, based almost 
altogether on scientific principles, and field 
maneuvers resulting from far reaching studies 
to gain objective points with the least loss, 
setting aside nearly all previous tactical prin- 
ciples and of a nature so far in advance of 
the old time conditions that now the most care- 
ful training and study are necessary not only 
to organizations but to the individuals there- 
of, the extreme importance of which I am 
willing to believe employers who control in 
civil pursuits many of the citizen soldiery 
have not yet realized Should they com- 
prehend this they would, for their own in- 
terest, aside from the welfare of the country, 
be willing that the National Guardsmen in 
their employ should have every advantage that 
the Federal Government and the State authori- 
ties are offering them to become efficient in 
our defensive military work. 

There is a moral obligation as to National 
defense and domestic security imposed upon 
all men who can exercise control or shape 
public affairs. 


“To sum up briefly the needs of the Na- 
tional Guard: 

(1) “The State should provide an armory 
in San Francisco for a regiment, one at Los 
Angeles for half a regiment, the same at 
Sacramento, and Oakland, these being the 
populous centers of the state. 

(2) “It is desirable that, since the ability 
to use the rifle to the greatest advantage in 
action is the first requisite of a soldier, the 
state should provide a permanent target range 
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convenient to each of the above mentioned 
places, and at least a temporary one at each 
station of the interior companies where it 
is practicable, also a reasonable travel allow- 
ance to the most convenient ranges for or- 
ganizations not so provided. 

(3) “Liberal encouragement is needed on 
the part of employers and other good citizens. 

(4) “Legislative assistance consistent with 
the needs of our state military organizations 
should be given. 

(5) “A better understanding is desirable 
or the part of the people of the fact that the 
state military establishment is no longer mere- 
ly ornamental, and that the men thereof are 
becoming more and more serious in their 
work and recognize the fact that their or- 
ganizations are no longer for recreation only 
as they have been so much in the past. 

(6) “Employers and other men of respon- 
sibility show an interest in the service by oc- 
casionally visiting the armories of the troops 
conveniently located to them, which are al- 
Ways open to the public during exercises, 
and so personally acquaint themselves with 
the progress and value of the military work 
of their companies. 

(7) “On account of the diversified crops, 
and interests of this great state, the troops 
being separated as far as from Chico in the 
north to San Diego in the south, the time 
of the annual encampment of our state sol- 
diers would be well arranged for the month 
of May or September. By this a larger 
number of men would be able to attend with- 
out so great an interference with the varied 
interests of their employers: And 

(8) “On account of unintentional mis- 
statements by the press regarding the work 
of the National Guard in its encampments it 
is thought that the prominent newspapers 
should each be invited to send a representa- 
tive, as guests of the state, to be closely 
associated with the troops and so made ac- 
quainted with their work, military usages, 
and terms, in order that their reports will be 
accurate and of real value instead of the re- 
verse, which has so frequently been the case 
in the past.” 


Governor Hughes has accepted an invitation 
through the War Department for the organ- 
ized militia of New York State to take part 
in the joint army and militia coast defense 
maneuvers the coming summer. In accord- 
ance with recommendations of Major-Gen. 
Charles F. Roe, commanding the National 
Guard, it is said that if practicable the follow- 
ing organizations will participate in such ma- 
neuvers in the middle of June next: Eight 
companies from the Eighth and ten compan- 
ies from the Ninth Coast Artillery districts, 
with the Fourteenth and Seventy-first regi- 
ments of infantry as supports, and in case the 
appropriation is available twelve companies 
from the Coast Artillery reserves from the 
Thirtenth district. 


THE STATES FORCES. 


Under the formation of the batteries into a 
battalion of artillery in accordance with the 
Wainwright militia bill Capt. and Brevet Ma- 
jor David Wilson has been appointed Major 
to command the first battalion field artillery. 


The seventh annual convention of the North 
Dakota National Guard Association convened 
in Minot on January 22, with eighty-five dele- 
gates present. No better place could have 
been secured for such a gathering than “The 
Magic City,” and the interest which the citi- 
zens at large displayed in the work of the as- 
sociation was indeed gratifying. President 
Colonel Allen, of Lisbon, presided, and at the 
election of officers, which was the first order 
of business, the following were elected: Presi- 
dent, Captain Henry, Valley City; first vice- 
president, Captain A. G. Fraser, Fargo; second 
vice-president, Captain James Hanley, Man- 
dan; secretary, Sergeant H. Z. Mitchell, Mi- 
not; treasurer, Corporal Baird Dickinson. 
Many interesting and instructive: papers were 
read. among them being Adjutant General 
Pooles’ annual address, in which he advocated 
the selection of the regimental rifle team from 
those who had qualified in the company teams, 
and not throw the competition open to all 
members: that the examinations for commis- 
sioned officers should be held before an of- 
ficer appointed for that purpose, and not on 
the honor system, as had been the case here- 
tofore. 

Capt. Bowles, 6th Infantry, U. S. A. read 
an excellent paner on “The Inspection of the 
National Guard by Regular Army Officers.” 
Lieutenant Stahl. of the 6th TInfantrv, U. S. A., 
had an able address on “Rifle Practice,” in 
which he outlined the work that could be done 
indoors by the men. Cantain Sarles talked 
on “The Commissary.” Captain Osborne. of 
Dickinson, gave several ideas along the lines 
of erecting company armories. In the reso- 
lutions which were prepared and passed bv 
the convention, after thanking Comnany D of 
Minot for the amusement afforded them, the 
Adiutant-General was asked to use every 
nossible effort to secure for the North Da- 
kota National Guard an opportunitv to go to 
Mountain Lake, Washington. for their man- 
eeuvres this vear, and that if that was not pos- 
sible it was the wish of the Guard to go 
to Devil’s Lake, N. D.. rather than take the 
trip to Tlley, Wvo., which was taken two years 
ago. 

The interest taken in the convention was 
most encouraging, and testified to the good 
feeling towards the guard which exists in the 
State. 


The Third Infantry, N. G. Pa., has been 
selected to participate with the Regular Army 
at the manceuvre camp, Pine Plains, N. Y. 
This regiment ranked first in the annual re- 
port of the Inspector-General for 1907. It was 
second in 1906. Prior to that its ranking 
was not high. The First Regiment has been 
placed at the head of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard four times since 1900, and sec- 
ond three times. It was ranked second last 
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year. The Third Regiment was second in 
1906, showing a splendid progress in efficiency. 


The 1st Battery Field Artillery, N. G. N. Y., 
was reviewed at the armory on West 66th 
street on February 11 by Major General 
Charles F. Roe, commanding National Guard, 
N. Y. Following the review was a mounted 
platoon music drill, 2d Lieut. W. B. Short 
commanding; a demonstration of practical 
problems in field artillery gun fire, Capt. John 
F. O’Ryan commanding; and rough riding ex- 
ercises, Lieut. F. B. Barrett commanding. The 
efficiency shown was excellent. Since Capt. 
O’Ryan took hold of the Battery about a year 
ago, he has worked wonders with it, every 
officer and man being imbued with his great 
enthusiasm in the work. An interesting feat- 
ure of the evening was the indirect fire prac- 
tice. The battery is placed in a depression 
where the target cannot be seen by the gun- 
ners, and where in turn the battery is not vis- 
ible to the enemy; the battery commander 
takes station with his instruments where he 
may see the target and his battery He desig- 
nates any vertical object as an aiming point 
which is visible to the gunners and is a proper 
distance from the battery. This may be in 
any direction from the battery, even in rear. 
He then computes ranges and measures the 
angles of site of the target and all necessary 
angles, and corrects such firing data so as to 
apply to the several guns. With this firing 
data applied to the panoramic sights and quad- 
rants, the gunners while aiming at the aiming 
point, deliver their fire against the target 
which they cannot see, because of a drawn 
curtain which shuts off the view of the gun- 
ners as it would be shut off by an intervening 
hill. The aiming point is the illuminated line. 
The bullets instead of going over the inter- 
vening object as they would at long ranges, 
go through the curtain. 


Capt. T. T. Hyde, of South Carolina, team 
captain at the last national match, reports to 
the War Department that his state has no 
rifle range to give the men the necessary ex- 
perience at the long distance ranges, which 
accounts for the poor progress made by his 
team. The men are very enthusiastic and if 
the advantages of target practice are provided 
throughout the state he predicts South Caro- 
lina will take a very creditable position. He 
considers such contests as being a great ben- 
efit in the development of true manhood and 
creating the highest interest in the state mili- 
tia, While at Camp Perry last year he in- 
quired as to the ages of the men on the vari- 
ous teams and found them to average from 37 
to 40 years, showing that rifle practice has hela 
the attention and interest of men longer than 
any other feature of military life. Large 
numbers of these men are prominent and in- 
fluential citizens in their respective homes and 
come from all the professions and vocations 
of life. To be a good rifle shot requires ac- 
curate, scientific study and the most exem- 
plary habits. The man must have control of 
himself, and his nerves must be in the verv 
best condition. Capt. Hyde concludes: “None 
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of the men that I saw on any of the teams 
showed the least evidence of dissipation. I 
urge upon every officer and enlisted man in 
the state the great importance of availing 
themselves of the opportunity of becoming a 
good marksman.” 


North Carolina was represented at the Na- 
tional rifle matches for the first time at Camp 
Perry in 1907. Writing his observations to 
the War Department, Team Captain W. L. 
McGhee suggests that shower baths and street 
lights should be installed at Camp Perry. The 
men of his team are deeply interested and en- 
thusjastic over their work and nearly every 
member desires to return in 1908. Practically 
every man who has a chance to practice on 
the state range will endeavor to get on the 
team this year. He recommends three or four 
days’ preliminary practice instead of two days. 
In conclusion he says: “I regard the time and 
means spent at Camp Perry as the best in- 
vestment we could possibly have made for the 
North Carolina National Guard.” 


It was natural that following the favorable 
attitude of the States with respect to the Dick 
Law, the War Department should establish a 
Bureau for the specific purpose of promoting 
the practical operations of the bill. This Bu- 
reau, which is to be known as the “Bureau 
of Militia Affairs,” will be in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel E. M. Weaver, of the Artillery 
Corps, U. S. A., who is well and favorably 
known to National Guardsmen, and whose 
ability, genialitvy and energy make him well 
fitted for this post. 


The desire of the War Department that each 
sea coast designate a _ portion of its 
organized militia as coast artillery reserves 
and coast artillery supports is receiving some 
attention in Texas. The entire Texas National 
Guard would be very much pleased to partici- 
pate in joint Army and Militia coast defense 
exercises at Galveston, but it is doubtful if a 
single company at present organized would 
care to change to a coast artillery company, or 
if any one of our three regiments would care 
to be permanently designated as coast ar- 
tillery supports. It may be in some States, as 
Secretary Root observes, that the National 
Guard contains two widely different elements 
—one that does not wish to become soldiers, 
liable to be sent away for distant military 
onerations; the other that wishes to go wher- 
ever there is adventure and a chance to fight; 
but observation leads me to believe the Texas 
National Guard to be composed exclusively of 
the latter. Jexas has not as yet a class in 
her guard “who wish to perform their duty to 
the State as members of the militia, but do not 
feel at liberty to leave their business interests 
to become soldiers for all purposes.’ Men 
join the Texas National Guard in order that 
they may learn to be soldiers and fight for 
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their State and country, and they. don’t want 
to man the coast defenses in time of war 
unless the territory of their State is threat- 
ened. If the infantry brigade were assured 
that in case of war it was to be no more than 
a “home guard” to garrison the posts or man 
the coast defenses, reorganization and reduc- 
tion of the Texas National Guard would be 
inevitable. 

Texas has been invited to send two in- 
fantry regiments to participate in joint man- 
euvers with the regulars of the Department 
of Texas at Leon Springs, near San An- 
tonio, for sixteen days, during next October. 
Additional troops may be sent provided the 
State arranges for such added expense. The 
time of year set for these maneuvers is likely 
to prove a stumbling block to the Texas guard, 
which from an experience of manv years has 
found that the month of July is most available 
for its camps That month comes in the 
height of summer, when business is dull, and 
when employees have little trouble to secure 
leaves of absence from business. The cotton 
season opens up in August, and from then on 
business in all lines increases. It is true that 
Texas sent one regiment to Kansas in Sep- 
tember, and two to Virginia in October, sev- 
eral years ago, but maneuvers were new then, 
and the trips took the men out of the State 
and on quite a journey. Texas now has three 
regiments of infantry, and it seems hardly 
probable that two of them will be able to 
report at Leon Springs in October. 

After all is said and done, July will prob- 
ably find the Texas National Guard in camp 
of instruction at the state grounds near 
Austin. While maneuvers are the making 
of officers, they are the marring of the men, 
and, without the men—no guard. Prior to 
the last year’s camp, the higher officers were 
invited te a conference, and a programme of 
work was scheduled and carried out very 
satisfactorily, and this plan may be continued. 

The Texas State Rifle Association gave its 
first shoot on February 22. 

The new Springfield rifle will be issued to 
Texas in the next few months. 

Adjutant-General Newton has returned from 
the meeting of Adjutants General at Boston, 
and former Adjutant-General Hulen has re- 
turned from the meeting of the National Rifle 
Association, of which he is a vice-president. 
Several members of the Texas National 

Guard between the ages of 21 and 27 are 
studying up for examination before a State 
board, whose recommendation will be ac- 
cepted by the Governor, and who in turn will 
recommend to the President the successful 
candidate for appointment as second lieutenant 
in the regular Army. Owing to the number 
of vacancies, the President has requested the 
various Governors to recommend one person 
for appointment, Henry HurcHincs, 


Brig.-Gen., Rtd., T. N. G. 
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With practical unanimity the New York 
National Guard, at its annual conyention held 
in Albany last month, accepted the Dick Law. 
For the fine spirit which was displayed at the 
Convention, General Nelson N. Henry, the 
able Adjutant General of the State, is en- 
titled to the greatest credit. General Oliver, 
Assistant Secretary of War, has also done 
much to overcome what little ultra-conserva- 
tive State feeling might have at one time been 
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present among the members of the New York 
National Guard. The advocates of the three- 
vear-enlistment system endeavored to put 
through a resolution at the Convention, but 
after a very even discussion, the five-year-en- 
lishment system advocates won out. At the 
banquet given to Governor Hughes after the 
Convention, one of the most interesting and 
enjoyable speakers of the evening was Captain 
Thomas Franklin, U. S. A, 


IN THE MAIL 


Editor, ARMY AND Navy LIFE. 

Dear Sir: It was with great interest that I 
read the article by Mr. Ernest E. Brandon in 
the January issue of your magazine, entitled, 
“With the German Army in Southwest Af- 
rica.” Especially so, as 1 have always been a 
reader of military literature, contemporary and 
otherwise, know the German language thor- 
oughly, and have often attended the imperial 
and other maneuvers of the German army. 

The official work of the German General 
Staff on this small but strenuous South Af- 
rican war is a very exhaustive relation of the 
actual details of the successive engagements, 
of the methods of transportation, the charac- 


teristics of the country and the fighting quali- 


ties of the various hostile tribes. Besides, 
there are many excellent and illustrated diar- 
ies on the campaigns written by officers who 
took an active part in the different actions. 
After carefully going through some of this 
material, my conclusions on those points of 
the conduct of the war which Mr. Brandon 
takes occasion to criticise are not so radical. 
Mr. Brandon speaks first of the inhuman pol- 
icy pursued by General von Trotha in dealing 
with the Herero nation, the subjugation of 
which constituted the first campaign. The 
word inhuman is rather a poor one to use 
in judging of the greater or less severity with 
which a campaign is conducted. Severity is 
an element present in all warlike undertak- 
ings. Its appearance occurs in degrees, ac- 
cording to various factors entering into them 
The rules of war «xisting modify it, but mili- 
tary necessity is in the end the determining 
factor, and certainly against uncivilized enc- 
mies who disregard the usages of war entirely. 
This was the case in the fight with the Herero 
nation. 

Past treaties made with this proud and nu- 
merous people (estimated at about 60,000 
souls, of which over 8,000 were fighting men 
armed with modern rifles), proved the abso- 
lute worthlessness of anv pledges made by 
them. The nature of their uprising. with its 
acompanying murders and raids, determined 
the Government to chastise them thoroughlv 
this time, and accept nothing but unconditional 


surrender, with a view to breaking up their 
tribal organization and scattering them all 
over the territory far away from their original 
home. With this end in view the German 
troops converged on them in six columns, a 
total of 1,488 officers and men in the fght- 
ing line, and engaged them in a final stand 
at the Waterberg Mountains. As the German 
columns operated apart from each other at 
distances of ten to thirty miles, connected 
only by heliograph and wireless stations, this 
last fight could not end in a complete Sedan 
for the Hereros. Seeing themselves being 
hemmed in on all sides, and having suffered 
severe loss in men and in their cattle herds 
(their chief wealth), they threw themselves 
on the weakest German detachment (v. 
Heyde) in a body. This they managed to 
pass, suffering severe loss, and then attempted 
to cross into English territory over the 
sandy desert known as the Omaheke. The 
German troops, unable to continue the pursuit, 
it being the dry season, established a cordon 
of patrols on the German boundary of this 
desert to prevent armed bands from returning 
into German territory. The rainy season dis- 
closed that most of the nation perished mis- 
erably, about 14,000 alone surrendering to the 
German authorities. 

Mr. Brandon censures the 
manders for their failure to have their ad- 
vance guards or flankers at sufficient pro- 
tective distances from the main columns. This 
in return for German criticism of British 
tactics in the Boer war. While the Germans 
criticised British tactics severely during the 
3oer war, they certainly attempted to learn 
from British experience (vide the so-called 
Boer tactics employed in the Imperial manceu- 
vres for several seasons, exaggerated almost 
into a fad), they entered their South African 
campaign with what they thought the most 
advanced practice in regard to advance guards 
and outposts, reduced from British experi- 
ence. The result was that the outposts and 
camn-euards generally disappeared, due to na- 
tive ingenuity, and the advance guards gen- 
erally brought no news of the enemy, or the 
news and the enemy both at the same time 


German com- 
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Therefore, in the later campaigns, advance 
guards and flankers remained nearer the col- 
umns. Camps at night, instead of being sur- 
rounded by the ordinary cordon of double 
posts, were encircled by a series of small barri- 
cade shelters holding three or four men in 
close communication with each other and the 
camp. That surprises occurred all through 
the war, which occasioned losses to the Ger- 
man troops, was rather due to the naturally 
greater dexterity of the natives in taking 
concealed positions; their independence of 
lines of communication, and their absolute 
knowledge of the country, than to false tactics 
or lack of vigilance on the part of the German 
columns.* 

Mr. Brandon’s criticisms on the care of the 
wounded, which he claims were very often 
neglected during the actjon, or left at the 
mercy of the enemy, seem to me to be based 
on incorrect observations of phenomena due 
to the nature of the various engagements. 
Many of the actions were partly in the na- 
ture of a running fight. The natives gener- 





*Anyone reading Chapter 33, pages 141-145 
of the published diary of Chaplain Max 
Schmidt (Aus unserem Kriegsleben in Sud- 
west Afrika) will take a more moderate view 
of the Major V. Kamptz skirmish, on which 
Mr. Brandon dwells so severely. I pick out 
Chaplain Schmidt’s diary on purpose, as he 
was practically also a non-combatant and at- 
tached to Major V. Kamptz’s column in the 
combined advance against Morenga. 






Friends of ArMY AND Navy Lire will read the following letter with interest. 


Editor ARMy AND Navy LIFE. 





NAVY LIFE. 





ally outnumbered the Protectorate troops, ten, 


five or, at least, two to one. The skirmishes 
lasted anywhere from three to fifty hours 
(vide action at Gros Nabas, of which I in- 
close a translation from Chaplain Max 
Schmidt’s book). 

This in a broiling sun, without water, and 
frosty nights. Drivers, physicians, and all 
wounded who were able to carry a rifle had 
to reinforce the fighting line. A glance at the 
full and correct lists of the losses suffered 
during the war published by the General Staff, 
which furnishes all necessary facts in regard 
to each individual, will show a proportionally 
high estimate of missing. But most of such 
losses, as stated in detail, occurred, as is al- 
ways inevitable in warfare against savage 
peoples, on outpost duty, on patrols, and in 
the surprise of convoys from necessity lightly 
protected. 

As to the forcible remark attributed to the 
ex-Boer commandant, “Had we had the Ger- 
mans to fight instead of the British, the Vier- 
kIner would now be flying over the United 
States of South Africa.” Such problematic 
deductions of what might have happened, 
based on unprovable “ifs,” should find no 
place in any article based on facts, claiming 
to be a just criticism of a military campaign. 
They savor too much of unsubstantiated opin- 
ion or personal prejudice. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau V. KoeEcHt, 
Member Squadron C, N. G. N. Y. 





With 
respect to the incident touched upon, our attitude was expressed in the editorial referred to. 
We value highly, however, the whole-souled appreciation and friendship of the writer. 





Dear Sir:—I was somewhat amused in reading your editorial on page 146 of 
the Lire where an officer was quoted as saying that the reason that he did not 
subscribe for your magazine was because the Editor was not an army officer. 

It is to be regretted that we have such narrow and snobbish people in the 
army as the one you have quoted; fortunately, I believe that they are few, but the 
fact nevertheless remains that they creep into our army the same as they creep 
into other walks of life, and what is more, they never, as a general rule, progress 
higher than the creeping stage, either in the army or elsewhere. 

I suppose that the officer referred to and his class have no particular scruples 
against drawing their pay every month, although the people who have appropriated 
the money are not army officers, nor to eating their daily bread, even though an 


army officer did not grow the flour. 


There are many of us that are proud of the 


fact that we are army officers, but that does not in any sense make us better people 
than a great many who are not, and for any one to be such a consumate bigot that 
he will not subscribe for a paper or magazine because it is not edited by an army 
officer, shows him plainly to be the possessor of such a minute brain that little can 
be expected from such a specimen either in or out of the army. 

I believe the purpose of your magazine is a laudable one; you have taken up 


an‘ handled all questions admirably, so far as I have been able to judge,—im- 
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partially and fairly, and when any one undertakes to fight our battles for us, to use 
every proper effort to increase our pay and to better the service,—I say such 
people are deserving of our best support and patronage, whether they are in or out 
of the army. And any magazine that has shown the spirit that you have so far in 
our behalf is entitled to and will receive the support of all loyal army officers, 
officers who are loyal to their service, not sycophants that are so snobbish that 
they cannot subscribe for a paper for fear the purposes of discipline will suffer in 
the hands of such terrible editors. As a general rule, such individuals as this 
kind, seldom have enough money at the end of a month to subscribe for anything, 
and usually loaf around officers’ clubs, where others pay for the subscriptions, 
and read the papers they are too sting gy to subscribe for themecives. 

Your magaz es are concise and to 
the point,—your arguments are cvedine, a $0 ‘far as T am able, you shall not 
alone have my support, but I shall also endeavor to influence others to adopt the 
same view, 

This article is not paid for or suggested by any one in your Office, but was 
induced by the disgust that I felt at reading such a poor excuse of an argument 
by an officer for not taking the paper. My advice to such people is, when they can 
think of nothing more sensible to say than this, that often “Silence is Golden.” 

We are always glad to see Lire in the mail, and we wish you good luck, and 
may good fortune descend upon us through the efforts of yourselves and other 
good friends of the service. 

You have nothing to fear from such insignificant specimens as the man re- 
ferred to. 

You are at liberty to publish this letter, as you may see fit, though from ob- 
vious reasons, I desire you to not disclose my identity. CAVALRY. 


The business offices of the Navy League of the United States have been transferred 
from 78 Broad Street, New York City to the office of the Secretary, 1808 1 Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. All communications relative to applications for membership, forma- 
tion of Sections and such other matter as pertains to the office of the Secretary should be 
forwarded to the new address. The new Navy League Manual is ready for distribution 
and will be furnished on request. 
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AT THE ACADEMIES 


There has not been any lack of athletic con- 
tests at the Miliary Academy during the winter 
months. Basketball games have been played 
every Saturday, and although there has been 
a scarcity of ice the Hocky Team has managed 
to play a few games. The Fencing Team has 
made two trips to New York and the Annual 
Indoor Meet was held on Febuary 8. 





Seconp Lieutenant G. W. Beavers, Jr., WHO Won 
THE “Atit-Rounp ATHLETIC” PRIZE AT 
THE 1907 Meet. 


Basketball. 


Dec. 7, Manhattan 16, Army 61; Dec. 14, N. 
Y. University 23, Army 20; Dec. 21, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 22, Army 21; Jan. 11, 
Trinity 14, Army 33, Jan. 18, Pratt Institute 
14, Army 27; Jan. 25, Colgate 21, Army 53; 
Feb. 1, Wesleyan 26, Army 27; Feb. 8, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 21, Army 30. 

As will be seen by the above scores the team 
has been doing excellent work. The two games 
that were lost were by very close scores. The 
most interesting game to date was with Wes- 
leyan. This game was very close throughout. 
The playing was very fast, each team alterna- 
ting in the lead. The remainder of the games 
will be played without the services of Higley, 
Johnson, T. J., and Eiting of the graduating 
class. The team has been composed of the 
following cadets; R.F., Eiting; L.F., Devers; 
C. Higley (captain); RG., Johnson, T. J.; 
LG., Beardlee. Substitutes: Conrad, Newman, 
Jones, Catton, Stules, Smith, R. H. 


Fencing. 


The Fencing Team started practice in the 
late fall under the instruction of Captain Koeh- 
ler and Mr. Vauthier. The first bouts were 
fenced at the French Y. M. C. A. in New 
York on December 21. Cadets Dickinson, 
Sears and Sneed composed the Academy team. 
They defeated the teams from Yale and Co- 
lumbia, each man on our team receiving a gold 
medal. 

On Feb. 1 a team composed of Cadets Dick- 
inson, Sears and Greble fenced at the Brook- 
lvn Central Y. M. C. A. for the Manrique 
Cup presented by Prof. Enrico Manrique of 
that institution. Six other teams, took part; 
representing Yale, Cornell, U. of P., Mask and 
Foil Club, N. Y. Turn Verein, N. Y. Fencers 
Club. The Army team won, fencing the finals 
with Cornell. Score, Army 5, Cornell 3. 

In a dual meet with the University of Penn- 
svlvania in the gymnasium at West Point on 
February 8, the cadet team won. Score, 7-2. 
Cadet Sears won all of his bouts. Cadets 
Cocroft and Sohlberg each losing one bout. 


Hockey. 

Some very fast and interesting games have 
been played on Lusk Reservoir. A few games 
had to be cancelled on account of lack of ice; 
this fault has also handicapped the practice. 
On January 18, Cornell defeated the cadet 
team il a very snappy game by the score of 2-0. 
In this game the team was without the ser- 
vices of Beavers, Gordon and Sumner. 
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On January 23, Albany High School was de- 
feated by the score of 3-1. The cadet team 
overwhelmed Trinity on January 25, 6-0. On 
February 5, Riverview M. A. was defeated by 
the score of 5-0. Mass. Inst. of Tech. defeated 
the cadet team on February 8, 2-1. 

The teams have been composed of Cadets 
Beavers, Gordon, Sumner, Besson, Hayes, P., 
Parker, Rumbough, Wildrick, Rumsey, Clark, 
and Larned. 


Indoor Meet. 


The 14th annual indoor meet under the aus- 
pices of the Army Athletic Association was 
held in the Gymnasium, Saturday evening, 
February 8. The meet was won by 1908, 1910 
being second, 1909 third and 1911 fourth. Ca- 
det Hall, H. W., ’08, won the Pierce Currier 
Foster Memorial Cup for all round gymnast. 
Cadet Calvo, ’10, won the cup for second 
place. 

A summary of events follows: 

Standing board jump—t1. Oakes, ’08; 2. Burr, 
10; 3. Moore, L., ’10; distance 9 ft. 1034 in. 

Shot put—1. Edwin, ’08; 2. Besson, ’09; 3. 
Goetz, ’09; distance, 35 ft. 7% in. 

Fence vault—ist class—1. Sears, ’o9, and 
Woodbury, ’08; 2. Burr, ’10; height, 6 ft. 11 in. 

Fence vault—2nd class—1. Nulsen, ’08; 2. 
Hall, H. W., ’o8; 3. Loustalot, ’08; height 6 
fh. 7 in. 

Pole climb—1. Woodbury, ’08; 2. Garey, ’08; 
3. Thornell, ’10; time, 5 I-5 sec. 

Horizontal bar—1. Hall, H. W., 
"10; 3. Johns, 711. 

Side horse—1. Hall, H. 
3. Besson, ’o9. 

Flying rings—r. Hall, H. W., ’o8; 
bury, ’08; 3. Johns, ‘II. 

Parallel bars—1. Calvo, ’10; 2. Sears, ’09; 3. 
3esson, ’09. 

Long horse—1. Calvo, ’10; 2. Sears, ’09; 3. 
Loustalot, ’o8. 

A rope walking 
Cadet Loustalot, ’o8. 

A sparring exhibition was given by Cadets 
Teague and Ahern, ’oo. 

In the wrestling exhibitions Cadet Besson, 
‘og, threw Cadet Mitchell, ’09, in 2 min. 33 sec 
Neither Cadet Miller, ’08, nor Cadet Hobley, 
‘08, could secure a fall in 7 mins. 

In the tug-of-war, ‘co defeated ’11; ’10 de- 
feated ’08. The final heat was very exciting, 
10 defeating ’oo. 

The medicine ball race was won by ’o9, 
being second. 

Lt.-Col. Chas. P. Echols, president of the 
Army Athletic Association, presented the fol- 
lowing prizes: 

The letter “A” to those cadets who during 
the past year have earned the right to wear it. 

Athletics—Higley, ’08; Sturdevant, ’o8. 

Baseball—Meredith, 08; Byars, ’10; Haver- 
kamp, ’10. 

Football—Stockton, ’08; Bowen, ’08; Dixon, 
08; Johnson, T. J., 08; Underwood, ’09; Bes- 
son, ’09; Philoon, ’09; Kern, ’11; Surles, ’11. 


08; Calvo, 
W., ’08; Calvo, ’10; 
2. Wood- 
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Souvenir footballs were presented to Cadets 
Beavers, Garey, Hanlon, Erwin, Weeks, Smith, 
R., Hickam, Ayres, Stockton, Bowen, Dixon, 
Johnson, T. J.. all of 1908. 

Souvenir baseballs to Cadets Groniger, Han- 
lon, Beavers, Bonesteel, Meredith, all of 1908. 
Fencing souvenir to Cadet Dickinson, ’o8. 

Silver cup to Cadet Beavers for winning 
all round athlete prize at the 1907 Outdoor 
Meet. 

A sabre to Cadet Beavers for his promi- 
nence in cadet athletics. 


Navy Base Ball. ‘a 

Midshipman R. K. Turner, manager of the 
base ball team has completed the Navy’s sched- 
ule for the coming season, as follows: 

Gallaudet, March 25; St. Johns College, 
March 27; Cornell, March 28; Md. Agricul- 
tural College, April 1; Amherst, April 4; St. 
Johns College, April 8; Bucknell, April 11; 
Dartmouth, April 15; Lehigh, April 16; Co- 
lumbia, April 18; Harvard, April 22; Har- 
vard, April 23; Pennsylvania, April 25; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of North 
Carolina, April 303 North Carolina University, 
May 2; Washington-Lee, May 6; William and 
Mary College, May 7; Georgetown, May 9; 
Dickinson, May 13; Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, May 14; Maryland Athletic Club, May 
16; Lafayette, May 20; West Virginia Univer- 
sity, May 23; Walbrook Athletic Club, April 
30; West Point, June 3 

Harvard will use the Naval Academy as 
their headquarters during their Southern tour 
and will play two games here according to the 
schedule. 

Dave Fultz, of the N. Y. Americans, who 
coached the Navy Team last year will again 
have charge of the work. 

The Army game is to be played here this 
year, and it is hoped that the Midshipmen will 
atone for last year’s defeat. 


Crew. 


Seventy candidates have reported for work 
and at present are busy with the rowing ma- 


chines in the Gymnasium. It is expected that 
they will get into the new Gymnasium some 
time during the coming week. An eight-oared 
barge has been fitted in the spacious tank 
and it is believed that its advantages over the 
old two-oared barge will be shown later in 
the spring when the crew takes to the water. 

The dates of races this spring have not yet 
been decided upon, but a final settlement is ex- 
pected in a few days. 

A new rule of the Inter-Collegiate Rowing 
Association specifies that no crews entering 
the Poughkeepsie Regatta shall hold a race 
prior to that time. This limits the crews for 
spring races to Yale, Harvard and Princeton, 
but if it is decided that the Navy crew is 
not to enter the race on the Hudson as many 
races as possible will be arranged with those 
crews which otherwise the Navy would be pre- 
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vented from rowing prior to the Poughkeepsie 
race 

A plebe crew is being organized and it is 
hoped by every one that they will be entered 
in the Freshman race at Poughkeepsie. If the 
’Varsity crew is entered the plebe crew, in all 
likelihood, will also be entered. 


Basket Ball. 


A series of inter-class basket ball games 
has just been completed. The Ist and 4th 
class played in the finals for first honors, the 
plebes winning by a score of 27-26. The plebes 
then played a game with candidates from Wil- 
mers Preparatory School and won by a wide 
margin. The results of these games were of 
no particular importance other than they tend- 
ed to awaken interest in the sport and acted 
as a try out for any latent ability that might 
exist. 

Fencing. 

The following fencing matches have been ar- 
ranged for the coming season: Feb. 15, Yale; 
Feb. 22, Columbia; Feb. 290, N. Y. Turn 
Verein; March 7, Philadelphia Fencers Club; 
March 14, Cornell and Pennsylvania; March 
28, Inter-Collegiate match at New York. 

The teams entering the inter-collegiate match 
have been split up into groups of three which 
are to hold preliminary meets prior to the 
event in New York, the two best teams in each 
group qualifying for the finals. The match 
here on March 14 with Cornell and Pennsyl- 
vania is one of these preliminaries. 


NAVY LIFE. 


The team is hard at work under Prof. Cor- 
besier’s direction, and there is great promise 
for the Navy during the coming season. Capt. 
Burdick expects to see the championship tro- 
phy remain untouched on its pedestal in the 
Armory. 


Midshipmen R. R. Welsheimer and W. W. 
Hicks, of the graduating class, have been 
granted permission to enter the Army upon 
graduation in June. They prefer an Army to 
a Navy life. 


Mrs. Vernon, wife of Lieutenant W. H. Ver- 
non, U. S. N., received with Midshipman F. 
H. Babcock, of the First Class, at the hop on 
February 2. 


Midshipman H. K. Aiken affectionately 
dubbed “Father Aiken,” and later “Grand- 
father Aiken,” will be compelled to resign on 
accourt of defective eyesight, due to an acci- 
dent on the football field several years ago. 
Aiken was appointed from Louisiana, and is a 
son of Dr. Aiken, of New Orleans. His high 
moral qualities and manliness have endeared 
him to his fellow midshipmen. 


Secretarv Metcalf has accepted from Mrs. 
Caroline C. Furbush, of West Newton, Mass., 
for the Naval Academy, the gift_of the paint- 
ing of the battle between the Constitution 
and Guerriere, painted in 1829 by Thomas 
Birch. 
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IN THE RANKS 


The enlisted man is the backbone of our National Defense. This Department is established 
in his interest, and in the interest of an all-service esprit de corps. The Editor will be glad to 
receive from men of the Army or Navy, wherever stationed, clear solio photographs, brief 
concise communications on service topics and incidents, and humorous prose and verse. In 
all cases names must be given. 


WHAT CAUSES DESERTION 
IN THE ARMY 


By An Enlisted Man 


Desertion and non-reenlistment are synony- 
mous. 

_ The following lends emphasis to this asser- 
tion. 

What is the prime cause of desertion? 

Disgust aggravated by dissatisfaction. 

Why is the soldier disgusted when he has 
given his sacred oath to attest to the truth of 
his willingness to serve in the interests of his 
country in the capacity of a soldier? 

Many and varied are the causes that lead 
to this end, the consequence of which is dis- 
grace in the eyes of every one, a dishonor to 
his country, and one with a price on his head, 
causing his near relations and closest friends 
to blush and feel more keenly than he, the 
stigma cast upon his name. _I give hereinafter 
some of the underlying facts which blind the 
enlisted man to the fine points contained in 
the laws, rules and regulations that govern 
the institution he places himself under and the 
cause he affirms to assist in upholding. 

First and least is lax discipline. Where 
such a state of affairs exist, liberty and the 
pursuit of hapiness is endangered to a certain 
extent. 

The detached skirmish line in action is the 
exception. There each man acts for himself, 
more so than in grand battle array, under lead- 
ers and chieftains, opposing the enemy en 
masse, 

Second, deception practiced to the end of 
enticing men to enlist. Many recruiting of- 
ficers picture to the prospective recruit an in- 
stitution where rough material is shaped and 
fashioned to an ideal standard beyond the lay- 
man’s conception. When he is assigned, these 
bare facts stare him in the face. Very little 
drill, much manual labor called “fatigue,” 
many restrictions, excessive imposition, (a re- 
cruit is very sensitive to other people’s opinions 
and actions), and unmerited favoritism of par- 
ties other than himself. This last to those 
who have served a short time in the Army. 

Third, not least in this enumeration is the 
“food question.” Food need not be fancy. 
What the soldier needs is food that is not 
only passably wholesome and nutritive, but 


such as appeals to his sense of taste (being 
properly prepared) and relieves his fatigue. 
As it is, the soldier’s food is dished out to 
him and he either has to accept it or reject 
it with no alternative or stipulation. 

There are many “questions” respecting food 
and it is impossible to satisfy the whims of 
every one on such a general scale, but this 
much is certain: Give the soldier wholesome, 
digestible food and he wil! have no grounds 
for remonstrance. 

Fourth, enforced indebtedness. 

When a man enlists in the service he signs 
articles with the Government which specifically 
entitle him to thirteen dollars per month, un- 
trammeled by debt and wholly his own to use 
as he freely desires. He later learns that it 
is compulsory to pay for his laundering, barber 
work, altering, cleaning and pressing of cloth- 
ing and toilet necessities. Should he fail to 
pay for any of these necessities he is told: 
“Well, you want to come across with the 
money next pay day.” 

Should he again fail after being told, he is 
subject to a trial by general court-martial for 
disobedience of orders. ‘lhe result of which 
in the event of a conviction is a sentence to 
forfeit ten dollars of his pay each month for 
a period of time set by the court. Usually 
from six to twelve months. 

Should I enumerate every misdemeanor sub- 
ject to a garrison court-martial it would be 
more tedious to read than that chapter of 
the Bible in which the roll is called of the 
children of Israel. 


Prominent is loss of money at games where 
chance and betting figure Sad to relate, many 
soldiers bet money far beyond their means to 
pay within the course of a few months and con- 
sequently borrow more money with which to 
court the smiles of the god of chance, seeking 
thereby to win back enough to cover the debt. 
Some succeed. Many lose much more and 
either desert or continually try to drown 
their troubles in drink, thus contracting a 
spirit of carelessness where honor is concerned. 

Heretofore the Government lost many men 
who sought transportation at the Govern- 
ment’s expense simply to reach a certain des- 
tination; but at present it is a method seldom 
resorted to The installation of the Ber- 
tillon system of measurement for identifica- 
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tion has done much to discourage this prac- 
tice. 

The number of men who desert the Army 
is greater than the number who serve their 
enlistment out. Why not reduce this enor- 
mous figure of desertions? How? Re- 
adjust and create such conditions wherein the 
soldier can not help but feel a just pride in 
and greater respect for himself and observe 
the result. He will become more respected 
accordingly. 

Much more good can be done the service 
than has been accomplished for the same, at 
any period heretofore, by showing an interest 
in the enlisted man’s welfare that can be felt. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR 


By M. J. Moore, Sergeant-Major, Senior Grade, 
Artillery Corps 


“How times and clothes and things have 
changed, 
Observed old Pete Malone; 
Since Sioux and Crow and Blackfeet ranged 
From Meade to San Anton’. 
How different in my rookie days 
he duds we used to wear; 


The guns and bayonets, belts and all— 
Things sure have changed, for fair.” 


“The knapsack that would kill a man 
To pack it half a mile; 

Gone with the Springfield rifle, Dan, 
Gone to the old junk pile. 

What made Milwaukee famous 
We bought then in th’ canteen; 

But the ladies now they shame us 
With ice cream and nectarine.” 


“We had one old blue uniform 
To answer every call— 
To shelter us from sun and storm— 
It wouldn’t stop a ball. 
No more would all this new drab stuff 
That ever yet was made— 
We always found it good enough 
For scout or dress parade.” 


“I wonder will they change the shape 
Of halos that we win 

When up to Heaven we escape 
From life’s alarms and din? 

Will good Saint Peter make us stand 
Inspection at the gate; 

Or take ink imprints of each hand 
To file in th’ book of fate? 


Corporals Green and Logan, of the 88th Co., 
Coast Artillery, Fort Mansfield, have been pro- 
moted sergeants, and Privates Cavanaugh, 
Pratt and Whittaker have been made corporals, 


The members of Battery A, 2d Regiment 
Artillery, stationed at Camp Columbia, Cuba, 
celebrated on February 8 the fifth anniversary 
of the battles of Bacalod and Calahiua, Min- 
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danao, Philippine Islands. Fifty views of the 
engagements, taken by Chaplain Rice, were 
shown and explained by First Sergeant Tyree. 


At the Port Hospital, Camp Columbia, Cuba, 
on February 1, Captain George Vidmer, 11th 
Cavalry, gave a talk on “Santiago,” accom- 
panied by forty stereopticon views, for the 
benefit of the sick men. ‘The talk was fol- 
lowed by a moving picture exhibition by Chap- 
lian Rice, and a vaudeville entertainment by 
the Hospital Corps. On February 6 there was 
a masquerade; on the 13th a lecture by Cap- 
tain Frank Parker; on the 20th a concert, and 
on the 27th the presentation of Sergeant Spen- 
cer’s play. 


On the evening of January 1 a fire started in 
the theatre at Marianao, Cuba, and was put out 
“by the timely and excellent conduct of the 
American soldiers who were there, and who, 
with the greatest daring, put the flames out 
with their hands,’ to use the words of the 
Mayor of Marianao. The following-named 
enlisted men were mentioned in General Or- 
ders No. 4 as having taken part in extinguish- 
ing the fire: Privates Leondra E. Boykinfi, A. 
W. Camp, Herman Drager, J. B. Edwards, 
D. T. Goodyear, Sears Hamilton, M. M. Jen- 
nings (1st class) and N. B. Clapham, S. B. 
Shank and C. Thomas, of Company A, Hospi- 
tal Corps; Sergeant G. D. Litherland, Pri- 
vates A. S. Gresham and W. McCartney (Ist 
class) and G. C. Lemon, of Company I, Signal 
Corps; 1st Class Private G. H. Bond and 2d 
Class Privates S. Hall and W. Linters, of 
Company G, 2d Battalion Engineers; Corpor- 
als T. J. Irving and J. J. Cooper and Privates 
B. Fishkin and L. A. Jepson, of Troop F, 11th 
Cavalry; Privates G. E. Crabtree, P. C. H. 
Gries, E. T. Marty and Carl Richmond, ai 
Battery A, 2d Field Artillery; Private C. hn. 
Robertson, Battery F, 3d J‘ield Artillery; Bat- 
talion Sergeant-Major L. D. Barr, Quarter- 
master Sergeant J. A. Deyoe, Sergeant J. W. 
Deyoe and Privates A. A. Allen and C. C. 
Bridges, of Company D; Privates A. Larson 
and L. E. Mavisten, Company E; Privates R. 
R. Dowell, H. W. Moore, F. C. Schneider and 
John Wilson, Company F, 27th Infantry; Ser- 
geant C. M. Ashbrook and Corporal F. Fis- 
bacher, Company F; Sergeant Clarence Smith 
and Private W. J. Peake, Company G., of 
U. S. Marine Corps. 


Captain George Vidmer, of the 11th Cav- 
alry, gave a very interesting lecture at the 
Camp Pavilion, Camp Columbia. Cuba, on 
January 21, to an audience of 600 officers and 
enlisted men. His talk was illustrated with 
good lantern slides, and treated of war scenes 
and reminiscences of the Santiago campaign 
in 1898, on and off the firing line. Chaplain 
Rice and Waring added to the entertainment 
of the evening by a series of moving pictures, 
while Bandmaster Savoca and his excellent 
band rendered the music. 

Captain Vidmer repeated his lecture on Feb- 
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ruary 2 at the first of the bi-monthly enter- 
tainments for the sick of the Port Hospital. 
Major Willcox, Surgeon U. S. A. and his staff, 
all patients able to attend, and the members 
of the Hospital Corps, listened attentively to 
the lecturer. 

Prompted bv the fine success of the first 
masquerade ball for enlisted men_ several 
weeks ago it was decided to repeat the event on 
February 6. Directors, Chaplains Rice and 
Waring. Committee—Sergeants Leonard, 
A. C.; Constantine, Artillery; Eikenberry, In- 
fantry; Spencer, Engineers; Carter, U. S. M. 
C.; Hughes, Cavalry, and Prt. Haskins, Signal 
Corps. 


When Both are Irish 


Corporal Flaherty was directing some new 
men who were at work closing boxes of 
ammunition which was to be used in the tar- 
get-practice. In the squad of men wielding 
the hammers, there was one who took a little 
too much time in which to do his work, and 
this got the Corporal’s dander up. 

“McGinnis,” he said, walking up to the man, 
but by no means lowering his voice, “what the 
devil’s the matter? Can't you hit a nail any 
harder than that?” 

“T could if the hammer was as hard as your 
head?” said the new man, with a show of 
indignation 

“Or if the nails and the wood were as soft 
as yours,” said the Corporal. And that was all 
there was to it. 


From one of the army recruiting stations in 
the East we learn that a large number of Rus- 
sians have been enlisting, probably 75 per cent. 
of whom have seen service in the recent 
Russo-Japanese war. Out of thirteen enlist- 
ments in one day, six were Russians, and the 
recruiting officer stated that on other days 
even this high percentage had been exceeded 


The sudden death on Jan. 20, of Sergeant 
James Maher will be much regretted by all 
who may remember him during the many 
years which he had spent as attendant at the 
West Point library Always courteous and 
obliging to those with whom his duties brought 
him in contact, always faithful and efficient 
in the performance of those duties, he won 
the of all 


esteem 


Women of the Service 


Women, those who are connected with the 
service, who follow their loved ones from port 
to port, who have heard eight bells struck 
in the navy yards from Brooklyn to Cavite, 
who have interested themselves in the serv- 
ice for the benefit of the enlisted force, have, 
by their kindly acts, made lasting impressions 
and endeared themselves to thousands of men 
of the ranks. Those who have had the good 
fortune of being acquainted with Mrs. A. R. 
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Couden, the wife of Rear-Admiral A. R. 
Couden, U. S. N., now residing in Washing- 
ton, may consider themselves lucky indeed. 
During the year 1904, when Admiral Couden 
was commandant of the Cavite Naval Sta- 
tion, there was not a marine or bluejacket 
serving with the Asiatic fleet who did not hold 
her in the highest esteem, for she was ever 
active in championing the cause of the men 
behind the guns. She left nothing undone to 
promote the welfare and gvod, healthy, moral 
pleasure of the enlisted men of the fleet while 
visiting Cavite. Through her influence balls, 
hops and entertainments were given aboard 
ships and ashore, and many an _ otherwise 
dreary hour was wiled away pleasantly by the 
marines and the bluejackets through the 
labors of Mrs. Couden, who was affectionately 
called “the angel of the fleet.” Whenever 
enlisted men were sent home for discharge 
Mrs. Couden would have her husband order 
out the Cavite naval station band, in order 
to give the bovs a merry send-off before de- 
parting on their gladsome trip to the home- 
land, and in addition she was bound to be 


on hand and give every mother’s son a firm 
grip of the hand and an earnest God-speed on 
their voyage. 

Such women will ever live in memory. 


E. A. CaLian. 


The First Sergeant of a Hospital Corps 
Company had his own methods to handle men, 
and to show them their proper standing. 

Among the recruits received one day was 
one who carried his head very high and pre- 
tended to be a pharmacist by profession. 

The Sergeant sent for him 

“What did you do before you enlisted?” 

“T worked in a drug store.” 

“Do you know how to prepare prescrip- 
tions ?" 

“Yes, sir: very well. 

“You are just the man I am looking for; 
come with me. Do you see this lawn-mower? 
Get a-hold of it and cut grass in front of this 
building till recall. Now, go and get busy.” 


> 


A new arrival, a German by nativity, was 
sent by the sergeatit with a verbal message to 
the company commander. 

“Deliver this message. Salute with your 
right hand upon arrival, and salute again upon 
departure.” 

The man went, and returned promptly. 

“Did vou deliver the message?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you 

“Yes, sir: 
salute, so I 


salute as vou were told?” 
but I forgot mit whot hand to 
saluted mit both hands.” 


\t the last meeting of Sergeant Jasper Gar- 
rison, R. A. & N. U.. the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Union Comrade J. Lanzon, installed 
the following officers for the current term: 
Commander. Hugh Davitt: Sr. V. Command- 
er, Paul Kingston; Adjutant. Edward L. 
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Whiton; Quartermaster, Charles Wagner; 
Chaplain, Charles F. Lawlor; Officer of the 
Guard, C. H. Cummings; Jr. V. Commander, 
Charles Palmer; Paymaster, Jos. Lanzon; 
Surgeon, Geo. E. Vass; Officer of the Day, 
John J. Kaiser; Officer of the Watch, Mat 
Casey. At the same meeting resolutions were 
unanimously adopted electing to honorary 
membership Lieuts. W. R. Bettison and Gor- 
don Robinson, C. A. C., and directing that the 
badge of the order be presented to them, this 
practically makes all the officers of the post 
members of the garrison, and a great deal of 
interest is shown by them in its welfare. Steps 
are taken to given an open meeting in the 
near future at which a lecture on some mill- 
tary topic will be delivered, to be followed by 
a dance. The garrison is constantly adding to 
its membership and they hope to reach the 


Photo by Crutcher. 
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century mark before the end of their fifth 
year of existence, May 4th next. 


The greatest interest is being manifested in 
the Fort Terry basketball tournament. At 
present the teams representing the 43rd Com- 
pany, the 1ooth Company, and the 133rd Com- 
pany are tied for first place, with a percent- 
age of .750, and as the Hospital Corps team 
and that of the 125th Company have shown 
great improvement in the last few weeks the 
final result is very much in doubt. 


The enlisted men of Fort Du Pont gave a 
thoroughly enjoyable dance on the evening cf 
January 1 in the Gymnasium Hall. The men 
seem to be having a good time, if their hops 
are any indication. One is given almost week- 
ly, attended by many officers and their wives 
and the “boys in blue” from Fort Mott. 


FORT TERRY, N. Y., HOSPITAL CORPS BASKET BALL TEAM. 


(/eft to right): YRANCIS, DURBORAW, 


MANAGER), WHITE, 


WHALEY, VASS (SERGT., 1ST CLASS, 
LUNDRIGAN, LAKEY. 





CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


A great deal has been written on the subject of why men desert, don’t re- 
enlist, or are dissatisfied with the military service. With the idea of diverting dis- 
cussion to the constructive side, we selected the 9th U. S. Infantry as a sample 
of desirable esprit de corps and efficiency, and wrote to Captain F. R. Brown, at 
ort Sam Houston, Texas, asking him to detail the reasons. His reply follows. 
We commend it to the careful consideration of all Army officers. 


Editor, ARMY AND Navy LIFE. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your request of November 8 last, for reasons for the excellent 
esprit de corps in the oth Infantry, I will state that, in my opinion, it is principally due 
to the fact that most of the officers in the regiment have spent he greater portion of 
their service with this regiment, almost invariably returning to it upon promotion, even 
though it sometimes takes months to effect a transfer back. 

Another fact is the absence of cliques in the regiment, and the utmost harmony existing 
among those belonging to it. 

All officers take the greatest interest in their companies, and good-natured rivalry exists 
between organizations, each striving to outdo the others. 

Among the enlisted men, over one-third have served more than one enlistment in the 
regiment, and one of the requisites for favor or promotion to the grade of regimental or 
battalion non-commissioned staf is the length of time the man has served with the gth 
Infantry. 

Both officers and enlisted men are impressed with the fact that to receive coveted 
appointments in the regiment they must stick to the regiment under all circumstances, 
taking the good or bad as it falls to the regiment. 

Details on detached service, to avoid unpleasant duty falling to the regiment are looked 
on with disfavor, and, as a result, most officers carefully avoid details at such time. 

Our most valued non-commissioned officers and men are now re-enlisting, and when 
one leaves the regiment it is usually for the regiment’s good, and because he has not been 
asked to remain. 

The organization of minstrel and vaudeville troupes, baseball, basketball and bowling 
teams among officers and enlisted men are potent factors in making the men contented, and 
every possible aid is always given. 

The well-conducted weekly enlisted men’s dance in the post, where they may take their 
Indy friends, is also much appreciated. 

It is not believed that a finer body of officers and men can be found in any other regi- 
ment. 

The last, but not least, factor is the excellent and varied character of service of the 
regiment, especially since 1898, which has been participated in by so many in the regiment 

Many other things which have become a custom in the Regiment might be mentioned, 
but it is believed the above is sufficient. Very truly, 

F, N. Brown, 
Captain and Adjutant, 9th Infantry. 


HELP SAVE THE ARMY 


The requests of all grades in the Armed 


to secure favorable consideration. All mem- 


Services for increase in pay, to enable us 
to pay our necessary expenses and live as 
Americans rather than gypsies, will surely be 
granted, and it will come none too soon to 
save us from ruin and disintegration. This 
subject being uppermost in our minds, has 
been thoroughly discussed, and surely no 
stronger proof need be presented to Congress 


bers of Congress, who are familiar with Army 
needs, agree with the above, and the rest 
can do no better than accept their advice on 
Army matters. 

It now, therefore, behooves us to work for 
other matters which are almost as vitally im- 
portant as an increase of pay. The follow- 
ing changes are believed by the writer to be 
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necessary, if we are to have a contented and 
efficient Army. 

Orders for more practice marches, athletic 
drills and field training are of no avail un- 
less the service is otherwise made attractive 
for a high class of men who will devote their 
best efforts to maintain their place in the 
service, rather than to use every endeavor to 
get out of it. The fault does not lie with 
either the officers or enlisted men, but is be- 
cause the constantly repeated recommenda- 
tions of officers serving with troops, in com- 
mand of companies, Regiments and Depart- 
ments are, as a rule, ignored by those who 
could put into effect the changes known by 
all to be necessary. 

In spite of the almost unanimous recom- 
mendations of officers and enlisted men, Con- 
gress has not yet re-enacted the canteen law, 
the 25-year retirement law for enlisted men, 
the increase in pay bill, nor lessened the heavy 
expense of the Infantry Regiments by giv- 
ing us a “third relief at the guns.” Infantry 
is the bulk of the mobile Army and upon 
its efficiency and contentment rests the fate 
and utility of our Army. 


A few things the matter with the Army: 


Ist. Re-enlistments should be permitted 
only for a soldier who receives character 
“very good” or better on his discharge. 

This will allow company commanders to rid 
the service of many men who are not efficient 
or desirable soldiers, but who avoid commit- 
ting themselves sufficiently to involve dis- 
honorable discharge. It will still permit a 
man to get an honorable discharge and will, 
at the same time, greatly raise the morals of 
the Army by retaining only the best men. 

Every company commander annually dis- 
charges mer with character “good” because, 
strictly speaking, they do not merit discharge 
with dishonor, and yet the company command- 
ers do not wish such men re-enlisted in their 
companies. 


2nd. I disagree with what seems to be 
the idea advanced by many, that the Regular 
Army is primarily a training school for the 
youth of our country and that two or three 
years is sufficient training to make a citizen 
qualified to perform the duties of a soldier 
at any future time during his life by simply 
furnishing him with a uniform and rifle, with- 
out keeping him constantly in touch with 
changes in arms and instruction 

If this contention is admitted, the contrary 
idea manifested in the various War Depart- 
ment orders requiring practice marches, field 
training, etc., etc., to be constantly practiced 
month after month, and year after year in 
the case of many men and all officers, no 
matter how long their service, must be er- 
roneous. Two years is not enough time in 


which to teach a soldier to meet all the va- 
rious requirements demanded by existing or- 
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ders, regulations, and, what covers a broader 
field, customs of the service. 


3rd. The present small size of companies 
of Infantry and troops of Cavalry, absolutely 
prevents giving proper field training to either 
enlisted men or officers. The regulations 
requiring various forms of field training are 
apparently intended for organizations of war 
strength, to which only they are applicable. 
The present strength of this Post (Fort Sam 
Houston) is now only about two-thirds the 
authorized strength, and when the various 
details for guard, fatigue, kitchen police, 
prison guard, extra and special duty, etc., etc., 
are made, many organizations have but a 
squad or two for drill and instruction. This 
kills the interest of both officers and enlisted 
men It is believed this fairly represents 
the condition at every station garrisoned by 
Cavalry or Infantry having only the authorized 
strength of 65 men per troop or company and 
actual strength of about forty men each. 

All members of our mobile Army should 
combat this too prevalent idea that our pres- 
ent small force is only a training school for 
individuals. As such it is not a drop in a 
bucket when the requirements for war are 
considered in connection with our immense 
population. 

The little force of Cavalry and Field Ar- 
tillery of the regular Army should be con- 
sidered only as a permanent, highly organized 
force for instant use either at home, in case 
of domestic violence, or against foreign ene- 
mies. If converted into a training school, 
its condition as a force for instant use in 
emergencies will be destroyed. If more train- 
ed men are desired, our small force must be 
greatly increased, and men, when once train- 
ed, be held to service in a reserve, after ex- 
piration of their enlistment. A man desiring 
to enlist could just as easily be required, at 
the time of his enlistment, to take an addi- 
tional oath to serve in the reserve upon 
completion of his enlistment, unless re-enlisted 
for the regular service. Regulations could 
be issued requiring him to report to the near- 
est military station at a stated time annually 
for field training and target practice, the quar- 
termaster’s department to reimburse Lim for 
railroad fare, and the pay department to pay 
him as now authorized for National .Guard 
organizations attending annual maneuvers. 
This would give company commanders suf- 
ficient men for purposes of practical instruc- 
tions, and have a force of men available for 
sudden increase of the regular Army to war 
strength. 

We should train men only with a view to 
holding them in a reserve and subject to be- 
ing kept up to date in instruction and the con- 
stantly changing knowledge required of enlist- 
ed men and officers. During the past ten 
years, there has probably been 200,000 men 
who have served at least two years in the 
Regular Army, and who are not now in it 
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No one can believe that any considerable 
number of them would in time of war enlist 
in the regular Army, and but few in Volun- 
teer Regiments. The usual result, in case 
of war, will be that all the regular and vol- 
unteer regiments will be swamped with more 
untrained recruits than they have experienced 
soldiers, and the state of training maintained so 
carefully as a preparation for war will be 
suddenly shattered at the very time it is 
needed for immediate use. 


4th. We must advocate constantly, the ne- 
cessity in time of peace, of a full comple- 
ment of officers present for duty with each 
organization, and an enlisted strength of each 
company of at least 100 men. We need 
sixty regiments of infantry, for present re- 
quirements in time of peace and the strength 
of each regiment must be increased. 


sth. Give the enlisted man the 25-year re- 
tirement, and pay the hard working non- 
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commissioned officers at least two-thirds what 
they can earn outside the service, and there 
will be no lack of enlistments. All soldiers 
doing clerical work in any office should be 
given the pay of a sergeant, and no more, 
as they can earn much more in civil life. 


6th. Give us an army service corps for 


performing the extra and special duty work 
of the supply departments, and let us train 
men to be soldiers and nothing else. 


7th. Constant changes of officers in com- 
mand of companies undoubtedly is the most 
potent cause of desertion. 


A company commander must know the 
traits of each man, and the enlisted man must 
know the company commander, but owing to 
the constant shortage of officers, it is seldom 
possible to have the same officer in command 
of a company for more than a few weeks or 
months without a change. 


THE NEW RULE IN BORINQUEN 


There seems to be no exception to the rule 
that primitive peoples are especially tenacious 
in adhering to the customs and practices of 
their ancestors. 

This rule finds exemplification in all the 
wild tribes of our American aborigines, and 
doubtless affords a prominent cause for the 
gradual disappearance of the red race. The 
changes forced upon them by new conditions 
have been resisted from the beginning, or ac- 
cepted with bitter protest. 

The peasant population of our recent acqui- 
sition in the Antilles, affords a further illus- 
tration of the rule of adherence to ancient 
customs and practices. 

For some time after the American occupa- 
tion of Porto Rico, the natives of the island 
gave the same deferential attention to the new 
comers that they had been accustomed to pay 
to their Spanish predecessors, and with bared 
heads and servile demeanor rendered obsequi- 
ous submission to advice or direction. 

Andres Loquez, a dark skinned native, with 
the indian blood of the early islanders in his 
veins, while on his way one day to his coun- 
try home from the city of San Juan, carried 
with him a half-filled bag of rice that he had 
purchased in the city. The rice had been 
shaken into one end of the bag, and & stone 
of approximately equal weight had been placed 
in the other, in order that the bag might be 
well balanced the back of the horse 
that bore it. 

Meeting an army officer on the way, Andres 
took off his hat and stood waiting at the road- 
side for the official to pass. The outlines of 
the stone in the end of the bag catching the 


across 


officer’s eye, he halted abruptly and demand- 
ed of the astonished native why he carried a 
stone in the bag, when an equal division of the 
rice in the ends of the sack would lighten the 
burden and lessen the inconvience of both the 
beast and his rider. 

“Mira!” cried the man in his native tongue. 
“That is the way my father before me carried 
his rice from the market to his home, and 
what was good enough for him is good enough 
for me. Besides,” he continued, “may it please 
the senor, if the rice is carried in both ends 
of the bag there is greater danger of loss, as 
there will be two ends then in which rents 
may occur.” 

But the officer finding both ends of the bag 
in excellent condition became insistant and 
eventually in some measure authoritative, and 
Andres at last went his way with the rice 
equally distributed in the two ends of his sack, 
but he seemed greatly troubled and as far as 
he could be seen was engaged in turning his 
vision constantly from one side of the animal 
he rode to the other, having now the double 
burden of watching both ends of the bag for 
possible breaks through which his precious 
rice might escape. 

He had scarcely passed out of the view of 
the officer when he met his neighbor, Alinda 
Garcia, an elderly dame, on her way to the 
daily market in San Juan with a bunch of ba- 
nanas and five chickens for sale to her cus~ 
tomers in the city. The chickens rested in a 
pannier on one side of the little native horse 
she bestrode, and the bunch of bananas lay in 
a pannier on the other side of the animal. 

Andries stopped the woman abruptly. 
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“The Americans have brought a new rule 
to Borinquen,” he exclaimed as he sprang 
from his horse and approached his surprised 
neighbor. “Whatever one carries now on a 
horse must be divided, and what cannot be di- 
vided must be thrown away. The stone that 
was in the bag lies now at the side of the 
road, and the rice, as you see, is divided in the 
ends of the bag. Mal Suerte!” he continued 
indignantly, “there are now two ends of the 
bag to watch instead of one.” 

The woman thanked him for the informa- 
tion he had given and began to ride on. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed earnestly. “Wait a 
moment. It may save you much trouble if we 
should arrange the panniers now to suit the 
new rule, while we are about it.” 
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And seizing the bunch of bananas he broke 
it in two and threw one part in each pannier. 
The fluttering of the chickens as the bananas 
fell among them at once attracted his atten- 
tion. 

“Mal suerte!” he exclaimed, “half of the 
chickens must go in the other pannier,” and 
despite the protests and vigorous resistance of 
the woman he put two of the fowls in each 
pannier and set the fifth chicken free, because 
he could not divide it without sacrificing its 
life. 

The division being made to his satisfac- 
tion, according to “the new rule in Borin- 
quen,” he mounted his horse and rode on, 
leaving the woman in tears to resume her 
journey to the city. 
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WHERE GOLDEN LIGHT IS TURNED TO GREEN 


By CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 
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Where golden light is turned to green, we lay 

Beneath the beech for half a lovely day, 

Our eyes bewitched so with the woodland scene 

Our souls so taken with the leafy screen 

We had few words that afternoon to say, 
Where golden light is turned to green. 
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Light-poised upon its stem, the maidenhair 
Kept trembling with the slightest touch of air: 
Its slender ebon shaft rose just between 
The mossy banks whereon our heads did lean; 
Above, three others made fantastic stair, 

Where golden light is turned to green. 


Some day we'll cross again the pebbly brook 
An greet with glee the old familiar nook, 
Where life for us becomes a calm serene 
An thoughts are pure and sweet and hearts are clean: 
So fair and fine is all whereon we look, 
Where golden light is turned to green. 
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WHY? 
By Joseph Talcott Hull 


Why do you do it, Cadet in gray? 

Why do you join the school 

Where four long years, with little play, 

You grind under iron rule? 

Study and work and strive and strain, 

Each minute under guard, 

Trained to the limit, body and brain, 

Say, why do you work so hard? 

“If you know not now, you'll never know, 
But God above—He knows; 
For Glory, 1 suppose.” 


Lieutenant, you are a youngster still, 

Why do you waste your youth 

In a daily round of tiresome drill, 

Training recruits uncouth; 

Teaching them how to be manly men 

Who’ll never a danger shirk, 

You with the brain of a leader of men, 

On the pay of a grocer’s clerk? 

“If you know not now you'll never know, 
But God above—He knows; 
’Tis duty, I suppose.” 


You, stalwart Captain, brave and wise, 

Why do you spend your life 

Waiting by slow advance to rise, 

When you and your faithful wife 

Might have been wealthy and lived at ease 

Had you had your talent’s worth, 

Instead of roaming o’er lands and seas 

With never a home on earth? 

“If you know not now you'll never know, 
But God above—He knows; 
For Honor, I suppose.” 


And you, old Colonel, with moustache white, 
Now what have you to show 
For the years of hardship, war and fight 
That have dragged along so slow? 
You might be resting in panelled halls 
Of carven marble rare; 
Why, in old age, are you now content 
To camp in the open air? 
“If you know not now you'll never know, 
But God above—He knows; 
For Love, I do suppose.” 


Oh ye Civilians, thank God above 

That there be such men as these, 

Who hold their Valor and Honor and Love, 

And Duty above their ease. 

Ye money hunters, fat with gold, 

What would ye be to-day? 

And where your mansions and wealth untold, 

If ‘twas not their chosen way 

To guard your portals from grasping foe— 

Who, else, would own your land— 

And your wives and children from deeper woe 

From Anarchy’s demon hand? 

Uncover! whenever they pass you by, 

For ye are not worthy to stand 

With them, on the steps of the Temple high, 

Who give their lives to their Land! 

Ye know not now and ye never will know, 
And the fighting man—HE knows 
But God above—He knows, 


A BUGLE THAT NEVER 
SOUNDED A CALL 


Among the numerous pictures of the battles 
in the war between the United States and 
Mexico that adorned the walls of hotels, cafes 
and public places throughout the country, 
especially in the Southern States, from whence 
a greater number of volunteers went into the 
war, was one representing Captain Charles 
A. May, 2d U. S. Dragoons, with drawn 
sabre, his tall form rising in the saddle, and 
seizing by the coat collar, and taking prisoner 
the distinguished Mexican General La Vega, 
in the memorable charge of a squadron of that 
regiment commanded by May at the battle of 
Resaca de la Palma, May 9, 1847. In the re- 
port of the engagement May was specifically 
mentioned as the captor of La Vega, and was 
subsequently brevetted colonel therefore. As 
a matter of fact, La Vega was taken prisoner 
by one Quinn, a bugler of May’s company, and 
taken to the company commander, to whom 
the General delivered his sword in token of 
surrender, in accordance with the usages of 
warfare in such cases. After the war the 
officers of the regiment, cognizant of the facts 
of the matter, contributed, severally, a sum 
of money to purchase a silver bugle for 
Quinn. When the instrument, a beautiful one, 
with a suitable presentation inscription, was. 
received at the regimental headquarters, May, 
who was in command by virtue of his brevetr 
rank, refused to permit it to be given Quirn,. 
believing that its presentation would detract 
from the notoriety attaching to him (May) as 
the reputed captor of La Vega. The bugle 
was borne on the regimental property rolls for 
years, and was knocked about until it lost its 
primitive shape and beauty. In the meare 
time Quinn, having served twenty years, went 
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to the Soldiers’ Home at Washington, D. C. 
One day, as I was about to leave Fort C with 
a detail of twenty men to escort Paymaster 
Major Albert Sidney Johnston from San An- 
tonio to the fort, I was stopped by Lieutenant 
Arthur D. Tree, regimental quartermaster, who 
said: “Here, carry this old ‘Quinn’ bugle to 
San Antonio, smash it all to smithereens, and 
sell the pieces for old silver.” 

“All right,” [ said; “but what will I do with 
the money?” 

He replied: “Give it to your men of the es- 
cort, and tell them to spend it in drinking to 
the memory of poor old Quinn.” W. F. M. 


LULLABY 
By Neil Hutchinson 


Sleep little soldier of mine, 
Mother’s on guard by your tent, 
Daddy’s out drilling 
To earn us a shilling, 
We're down to our last copper cent. 


Sleep little soldier of mine, 

Sleep in your rosy content; 
Mother is dreaming and 
Daddy is scheming; 

A fortune in “futures” is spent. 


Lullaby bye, 

Prices are high; 

Mother must press things 
And Mother must dye. 
Lullaby bye, 

Never you cry; 

Maybe the Pay Bill will 
Pass by and bye. 


A HOME-COMING 


In a cosey little home in one of our large 
cities there once lived a little girl and her 
pretty young mother. The little girl had nev- 
er had a papa like other little girls for the 
dav after she was born her father had sailed 
away to the Southern Seas in one of Uncle 
Sam’s big ships. Lovingly the mother taught 
the baby to know her father’s picture. The 
first word spoken was his name, the first 
prayer learned was for his safe return and 
every evening at bedtime she kissed this make- 
believe papa good-night. 

Four years passed and the face had become 
blurred from the soft moist kisses of her baby 
dips. But at last the great day arrived when 
che was to see this wonderful unknown father. 
Shut up in the nursery she wandered from 
toy to toy impatient, excited, with eyes like 
stars and rose-leaf cheeks. Then the door 
was opened and she was told to go up to 
mother’s room ALONE 

With gurgles and excited little gasps she 
toiled up the long flight of steps so many 
and so steep for her small fat legs. 
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At the threshold she stopped, poised for in- 
stant flight should this stranger prove un- 
pleasing. Surely that big man kneeling over 
there in the corner could not be her very own 
father ! 

But yes, he was smiling and softly calling 
her name. Hesitation and fear forgotten, 
straight to his outstretched arms she ran and 
claimed her place in his heart forever by lisp- 
ing, “My own dear papa.”—S. R. T. 





THE ARMY BRIDE 


While searching for some choice bit of 
bric-a-brac for your new Army home, find 
in a Japanese shop the three wise monkeys. 
Place them on your household altar. The 
first little fellow, with his hands over his 
cunning mouth, will silently day by day re- 
mind you to “speak no evil.” His small broth- 
er, whose eyes are hidden by his hairy paws, 
admonishes you to “see no evil.” The third 
little monk, whose fingers are in his ears, 
tells you to “hear no evil.” This silent ad- 
vice is precious wisdom. An Army garri- 
son is a close community, and while it is often 
likened to a big family, the “noblesse oblige” 
and family pride is lacking, should there be 
social war in the post. Prudence and reserve 
are the sure stepping stones to Army popu- 
larity, whereas an intense intimacy repeats the 
old adage, “Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
When some delicious morsel of garrison gos- 
sip is being discussed, you can’t put a restrain- 
ing hand over your neighbor’s mouth, but 
vou can keep still. This weapen of silent dis- 
approval is a powerful one against idle talk. 
Don’t fall into the habit of discussing the 
shortcomings of your servants, or other peo- 
ple’s. The length of your commissary bill 
and “one of butter, two of sugar and three 
of flour” soon becomes a deadly subject to an 
intelligent mind. Above all things, be deaf, 
dumb and blind to your husband’s official 
business, or official trouble. 

An Otp So rpter. 


FACT VS. HISTORY 


It is an old story that at the battle of Buena 
Vista, in the war with Mexico, General Zach- 
ary Taylor, commander of the United States 
forces, said to Captain Braxton Bragg, of the 
artillery, “A little more grane, Captain Bragg.” 

This statement has passed current into his- 
tory, but it is not true. What “Old Rough 
and Ready” did say on that occasion was: 
“You blanked coward, take that battery back 
to the front and continue the fire!” It was 
a critical moment during the encagement, and 
Taylor’s defeat after a desperate struggle 
against heavy odds seemed imminent. Bragg, 
anticipating the capture of his battery or the 
necessity of a retreat, was moving it to the 


rear. W. F. M. 





The Eye OF 
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HIS may not rise to the dignity of 

a confession, but at least it contains 

a possible explanation of the con- 
citions under which the Eye of the Lor- 
cha was recovered, or rather said to be 
recovered—for there is a difference. 

The fact that three men acquired 
wealth through the loss of a diamond, 
which loss has been authoritatively de- 
nied, has always seemed to me peculiar 
if nothing else. I had the details to 
prolixity from Collins as we sat beneath 
the giant mango tree in his front yard 
waiting for the coolness of night when 
the flight of ducks would begin upon 
the Lake. I was trying the virtue of 
cocoa-nut oil upon my gun. 

“T wouldn't use that oil, sir,” said Col- 
lins. ‘It don’t do the gun any good an’ 
it’s as bad as glue fer pickin’ up dirt. 
Look yonder, will you? Watch that 
Chinaman come to an anchor! Knows 
as much about it as a pig knows about 
a pocket-book.” 

A great blunt-bowed lorcha was sag- 
ging into the landing before the terral, 
as they call the evening wind. Two Chi- 
namen, with the minimum of effort and 
the maximum of speech struggled with a 
refractory hawser, finally cutting away 
the cable close to the anchor stock and 
letting the unwieldly craft drift upon the 
sand-spit. She came bows on and the four 
men of the crew sprawled upon the for- 
ward deck when she struck. Collins 
laughed. 

The men came up to the house and 
asked for rice and fish. They were given. 

Collins continued. “They always put 
those eyes upon their craft. You know 
a Chinaman says: “Lorcha no got eye, 
no can see where go.’ Look there!” 

Two garishly painted eyes stared gro- 
tesquely at me from the prow of the 


THE LORCHA 


BY 


RODNEY 


stranded boat making it resemble in the 
growing dusk some horrible sea-monster 
that had crawled upon the beach; the 
long bamboo poles that the crew had 
used to lessen the shock of their landing 
were the legs of the beast. The thing in 
its entirety was absurd with just enough 
of the life-like about it to make me un- 
derstand why the Chinaman believes as 
he does. 

“T knowed a queer thing that happened 
once that them eyes reminds me of,” Col- 
lins drawled through the dusk. 

I set my gun against the mango tree 
and lit a cigar. The talk went on part 
of the*time in English, nervous and un- 
grammatical, part of the time in Spanish, 
sibilant and sonorous. 

“He was a fellow, name o’ Drew, 
I ran across away back in the early 
Did you ever hear of Antipolo?” 

I had. 

“Ever hear of Nuestra Senora de 
tipolo?” 

“T knew that there’s a big church there 
and that every May they hold a fiesta 
there that lasts for two weeks.” 

“Aye! That's about as much as the 
average American knows about it. Our 
Lady of Antipolo is a statue that has 
been there longer than I'd care to spend 
in purgatory—if there is such a place. 
They hold a big fiesta in Antipolo every 
May an’ all women who want a son born 
to ’em go there and pray to the statue. 
Man, I’ve seen two thousand people 
camped in the plaza waitin’ fer a chance 
to get in the church. The altar fills one 
end o’ the church an’ is covered with 
sheets o’ silver an’ on top of it, the 
statue is placed. Every woman whose 
prayer is answered makes a gift to the 
church an’ as they've been doin’ it fer 
fifty years the place is rich.” 
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I knew that to be a fact. I had seen 
the statute just as Collins described it. 
Above the head of the figure was placed 
a broad velvet band to which were fas- 
tened innumerable stones, some of great 
value, some of less; the most beautiful 
of all was a stone that was placed in the 
centre of the group. It was as large as 
a big lima bean and was evidently very 


valuable. The priest who accompanied 
me would not allow me to pass the rail- 
ing before the statue so that I could not 
examine the diamond closely. The dia- 
monds that one sees in the Islands are 
not as a rule valuable, as small flaws are 
disregarded. This stone, however, had 
excited my curiosity and I remembered 
to have speculated a good deal concern- 
ing it. 

I told Collins about this stone. “That’s 
the one I mean,” he said. “They call it 
‘the Eye of the Lorcha.’” 

“As I was sayin’, Drew was an Eng- 
lishman. He got stranded on the beach 
in the old beach-combin’ days when they 
ran the big lotteries in Manila that drew 
all the waifs from all the deep-sea ports 
of the Pacific. He was comin’ out o’ the 
cffice o’ the Captain o’ the Port, an’ by 
bis looks he didn’t have strength enough 
to bust an aig. He looked to be on his 
uppers, so I says to him: ‘You look like 
a man it’d be a kindness to give a drink 
to.’ 

“Him an’ me’s twin brothers,’ says he 
grinin’ an’ lickin’ his lips. So I took him 
up to a hotel an’ shot about four drinks 
into him an’ he took to each a little 
quicker n’ he did to the one before it. 

“*You don’t ’appen to know nobody 
what don’t want nobody to do nothin’ fer 
’em, do ye?’ he asks me when he’d done 
his drink. 

“It took me ten minutes to unlay that 
snarl an’ when I done it he says: ‘I’ve 
just been fired from one o’ them Spanish 
steamers that runs to Mindanao. We 
carried a lot o’ Spanish military con- 
victs down there. Poor devils, I sure feel 
sorry fer ’em.’ 

“What are you?’ I asks; ‘a sailor?’ 

““English A. B.,’ he says. 

“I took him up to the office of the man 
that owned the two steamers that ran up 
on Laguna de Bay in them days. He got 
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a job easy enough—any sailor could then. 
lt was three months before I seen him 
again. He come in here to my landin’ on 
the tail o’ the Sou’ West monsoon with 
three big lorchas in tow like that one 
layin’ yonder. When we was seated 
where you are now he says: ‘Say, Collins, 
‘ave you ever ‘eard of a fellow up ’ere 
what calls ’isself Pedro Sedilla?’ 

“*Yes,’ says I. ‘There’s two hundred 
pesos reward offered fer him.’ Which 
was true enough. 

“*Who is he an’ what’s ’e been doin’ ?’ 
““He’s a damned ol’ Hill Billy who’s 
been liftin’ cattle all over the Province 
fer the past two years. The las’ thing he 
cone was to hold up the priest at Mara- 
quina an’ take fifty pesos offen his sacred 
carcass an’ that’s sacrilege so he’s got 
the whole Government after him now.’ 

““T got this little note signed by ’im 
tellin’ me that he wants to take sixty 
men over to Laguna in my boat an’ that 
TI must be at Binangonan tomorrow 
night. What do you think o’ that fer 
cool nerve?’ 

““He’s been pushed mighty hard by 
the troops around Morong Province an’ 
it’s gettin’ too small fer him I reckon. 
Maybe it’s a plant. He may be countin’ 
on your tellin’ the Spaniards about it so 
they'll watch Binangonan while he skips 
out from some other place.’ 

“*“T thought o’ that too an’ I told the 
Captain o’ the Port when I was in Manila 
last trip an’ he said that the best thing 
to do would be to get a few soldiers from 
Morong on the launch an’ then go on 
over to Binanganon like he tells me to. 
I guess you’re near right about his want- 
in’ the Government to watch Binangonan 
an’ slack up on some other place. I’m 
cue at Binangonan tomorrow an’ I was 
kin’ o’ plannin’ to lay over there fer the 
night. There’s a girl there I want to see. 
I wouldn’t kick if a certain white man 
name o’ Collins was to come along. 

“Fer a little bit I wouldn’t say if I'd 
go or not. You see I’d only been mar- 
ried fer about a year an’ there was cer- 
tain reasons why I hadn’t no right to 
promise. By this an’ by that though I 
said I’d go an’ Drew went down aboard 
his launch to wait for the cool of the 
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even’ before pullin’ out through the 
pass. 

“It was nice an’ quiet on the water an’ 
we piled on steam till the little hooker 
kep’ us hustlin’ pourin’ water on her col- 
lars an’ shaf’ bearin’s. At Morong a 
launch was layin’ in by the river mouth 
an’ I seen a flurry ashore an’ a lot o’ 
officers runnin’ ’round, an’ I says to 
Drew: ‘I'll bet you there’s trouble 0’ 
some kind ashore.’ 

““Likely enough,‘ he says. ‘There’re 
soldiers an’ priests there an’ where you 
find that combination you can generally 
find trouble. I was a soldier once my- 
self.’ 

“A little banco come out an’ hooked 
on to our weather quarter an’ a couple 
0’ police officers come aboard. Drew he 
couldn’t make out what they was tryin’ 
to tell him so he called on me to translate 
for him. 

“*Tell the Padrone of the launch,’ says 
the officer, ‘that he must look out fer all 
bancos upon the Lake to-night. His Ex- 
cellency the Bishop of Antipolo has been 
robbed while he was on his way to Ma- 
nila and the Ladrones have evidently 
made for the Lake to cross to the South- 
ern side. If any craft other than fishing 
-ancos are seen upon the Lake they must 
be stopped. I will place three men upon 
the steamer as a guard to assist you.’ 

“There wasn’t no use protestin’ that 
we didn’t need ’em. They was placed 
aboard us with a sergeant in charge an’ 
Drew was told to pick up a lorcha that 
lay in the fair-way loaded with nipa shin- 
gles fer some church in Manila an’ to 
take her along with him. 

“He didn’t want to do it, but he picked 
her up an’ got his anchor an’ stood off 
tc the Sou’ west into, the blackness; the 
moon wasn't due till late that night. It 
ain’t no child’s play to go through that 
Devil’s Pass on a dark night with any 
sea runnin’. Laguna de Bay’s_ bad 
enough in the open; it’s only about six 
foot deep an’ it piles up like the Red Sea 
did fer Moses. Most o’ the crew was 
sick that night an’ the soldiers like to 
died. When we’d dropped Talim astern 
an’ was headin’ out into the Lake till we 
could pick up the Binangonan lights to 
star-board, sure enough trouble began. 
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As you know there're a lot o’ snaggle 
tooth rocks stickin’ up out o’ the water 
just after you pass the tail o’ the island o’ 
Talim. I don’t know now whether that 
fool of a quarter-master was full of vino 
or whether he was locoed with fright at 
the thought of takin’ the tow out through 
the Pass at night when it was all he could 
do to keep from pilin’ up on the rocks 
in broad daylight. Anyhow he piled her 
up this time an’ he done it good! We 
was runnin’ pretty fast when she struck, 
an’ when the launch took ground the 
big lumberin’ lorcha come _ driftin’ 
by an’ the hawser caught us square 
across the stern an’ pulled us up still 
higher on the rocks. By way o’ makin’ 
things better, the slack o’ the hawser 
caught in the propeller blades that was 
racin’ an’ drummin’ in the air an’ there 
we was helpless. The lorcha sagged away 
down wind an’ lay head to sea, bobbin’ 
up an’ down in the sea-way, her two 
eyes laughin’ an’ winkin’ at us in the 
dusk. 

“Drew cussed an’ the soldiers called 
to every Saint in their calendar. ‘Se- 
nores,’ says the sergeant, ‘This is the end 
of any chance of promotion for me. The 
great brillante is now gone beyond any 
hope of recovering it.’ 

* ‘What diamond?’ I asks. 

“‘The diamond,’ he says, ‘That the 
Thief of the World, Pedro Sedilla took 
from His Excellency the Bishop of Anti- 
polo. His Excellency was taking it to 
Manila to have it re-set and polished, 
and as he passed the pueblo of Taytay, 
he was waylaid by this Sedillo who 
fears neither God, man nor devil, 
and they have gone the saints know 
where. We heard that they were trying to 
get across the lake into Laguna province 








“Cut it short, Drew,’ I says. ‘It’s 
rainin’ now an’ the Lord knows when 
we'll get anything to eat. Damn all the 
diamonds that was ever invented! Get 
your men aboard the lorcha! Don’t you 
see she’s drifted astern an’ is pullin’ us 
off the rocks. We've got a hole as 
big as a hay-stack in our port bow an’ 
it’s only a question o’ time till the launch 
goes to pieces under us.’ 

“She was poundin’ then like a woman 
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drivin’ tacks an’ we hadn’t any more’n 
got the lorcha alongside than the bloody 
little launch give a squeak an’ a sob an’ 
went down in the middle of a patch of 
oil scum an’ ash drift an’ there we was, 
zll seven of us, on that lorcha, with no 
way of gettin’ to windward an’ nothin’ 
to do when we got there. Them rocks 
looked bad an’ Drew says, ‘Reckon I'd 
better turn all hands to prayers. They’re 
fine at that. Pedrillo, see that the end 
©’ that hawser’s bent on to the head o’ 
the anchor. It'll be a question o’ bringin’ 
up pretty soon if we want to save our 
skins. Look out!’ 

“We was saggin’ down to leeward bow 
first an’ then stern first as fast as a horse 
could go. It was touch an’ go with us 
when Drew calls out: ‘Stand by, Collins! 
Let two o’ them Yaller Bellies stan’ by 
the cable an’ let it run when I give the 
word. There’s a bit of an escotero 
dead ahead an’ if we make out to get 
the damned ol’ junk under steerage way 
we may be able to save our bacon.’ 

“We ran through that creek mouth 
like a house afire an’ lost two men in 
doin’ it—brushed off by the bamboo on 
the bank. As soon as we got inside 
the entrance Drew called out, ‘All right! 
Let ’er go!’ an’ we let go and the lorcha 
brought up as pretty as ever you seen a 
wash tub turn round an’ round in a tub 
race. She hit that bank a whack that 
like to knocked the bamboos off into the 
lake an’ she hadn’t any more’n struck 
than we was swamped by a crowd o’ men 
that jumped aboard us. 

“The Lord knows where they come 
from! Drew seen ’em comin’ in over the 
bows an’ he pulled me back into the lit- 
tie cock-pit an’ dropped the long bamboo 
pole over side, shovin’ her clear. There 
was a yell from for’ard an’ we seen two 
of our people cut down an’ the third 
jumped into the water, tryin’ to make fer 
shore. As soon as he came up along- 
side, one o’ them devils throwed a rock 
at him. It was one o’ them big sixty 
pound stones that the Chinamen has 
aboard their craft an’ makes fast to their 
wceoden anchors to give ‘em weight. It 
hit him square on the head so there 
wasn’t no use foolin’ with him. Then 
they began to think o’ us. 
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“You know how a lorcha’s built; two 
great big cargo hatches amidships, a 
small fore-castle deck for’ard an’ a cock- 
pit away aft. By the cargo hatches, 
the decks aint more’n a foot wide on each 
side. By the grace o’ God the hatch 
covers was off so they could only get at 
us one on each side at a time by comin’ 
along the decks. They came a boilin’ 
an’ Drew sings out to me, “Take the star- 
board gangway, Collins, an’ hit the first 
thing you see an’ hit to kill. If they 
come to hand-grips with us so much the 
better, we’ve only got five shots apiece 
in our pistols. Unship the tiller an’ use 
that.’ 

“Drew knocked the first man over- 
board an’ punched the next in the belly 
with the sharp end o’ the banco paddle 
he was usin’. He punched him good 
an’ hard an’ the blood started from his 
bilge an’ he folded up over the hatch 
combin’s like a wet rag. We was busy 
fer the next few minutes. They was 
armed with bolos an’ let me tell you that 
the white man who gets within sweep of 
a bolo man who knows his business has 
got to keep his eyes open an’ his hands 
up. I got the leadin’ man on my side 
a crack with the tiller that settled him an’ 
he dropped like a sack o’ meal into the 
open well o’ the hatch. The second man 
give me a welt over the head that left me 
this,’ Collins pointed to a long white 
thread of a scar that ran across the fore- 
head back into the hair.’ In the regular 
school o’ fencin’ with the bolo there’s 
fifty-two reco’nized cuts an’ thrusts an’ 
I got fifty-one of ’em right there. 

“The next thing I knowed, I was layin’ 
cn the deck with my head on Drew’s lap 
an’ the dawn was comin’ up over El 
Pulpito pink an’ rosy. There was wa- 
ter all around us an’ to save my life I 
couldn’t get my thoughts together long 
enough to tell where we was. ‘All right,’ 
says Drew. ‘“Time’s called! I thought 
they’d counted you out that time. They’re 
gettin’ ready to jettison their friends.’ 

“Two bodies shot overboard. Drew 
seen me wonderin’ an’ he says: ‘You 
cha out on the lake. If we'd ’ad twenty 
men we couldn’t ha’ stopped ’em. 


needn’t look like that. After they knock- 
ed you on the head they warped the lor- 
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They’ve got the business end o’ the craft 
this trin.’ 

“Who in Hell are they any way?” 
I asked him. 

“*Pedro Sedilla an’ ‘is gang. 
bit.’ 

“One o’ their men, a squat little tao, 
come up to the for’ard hatch an’ layin’ 
his bolo on the deck he held up his hands 
an’ motioned to us to meet him fer a 
talk. ‘I'll go,’ says Drew, an’ if I git a 
chance I'll drop a runnin’ noose over ‘is 
ead.’ 

“The rest o’ the gang was sittin’ away 
for’'ard in the bows of the lorcha, some 
of ’em hangin’ over the rail. be that 
time the moon was up an’ I was amusin’ 
myself by squintin’ first at one’ an then 
at another over the sights o’ my Colt. I 
found out afterward that the only reason 
why they hadn’t opened fire on us was 
that they on’y had about a dozen cart- 
ridges. Presently Drew came back an’ 
ke says: ‘Sedilla says if we'll give him 
our pistols an’ ca’tridges an’ swear on 
the Cross not to tell the Spaniards that 
we've seen ’im, ’e’ll put us off in Laguna 
without urtin’ of us. What do you say?’ 

“‘He must be bad off to be promisin,’ 
says I. ‘He’s been doin’ his damndest 
to kill us an’ I aint surrenderin’ to no 
nigger. ‘You see I must ha’ been a bit 
out o’ my head about that time. ‘Tell 
him to come aft, Drew.’ 

“He came an’ squatted near us, chewin’ 
buyo an’ spittin the blood red juice of 
it overside. 

“ ‘How're you goin’ to get to Laguna?” 
i asks him. ‘You’ve got no way 0’ 
movin’ the craft.’ 

“ “Make a sail out of a piece of mattin’, 
he says. 

“*Mighty fine,’ says I. ‘But we've got 
the rudder. How’re you goin’ to steer 
her ?” 

“That kin’ 0’ took him aback an’ he said 
nothin’. 

“*What have you done with the dia- 
mond that you took from His Excellency 
the Bishop?’ I asks him. 

“He looked at me right quick an’ then 
looked right out over the water. ‘There 
is a mistake, Senor,’ he says, ‘I have 
heard that some one has committed that 
crime but I can not believe it possible. 
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No one would have the hardihood to 
steal from Holy Church. We _ who 
have embarked upon your lorcha have 
but evaded the tax laws in the province 
and seek the safety of the South where 
men can find freedom in the jungles. I 
have never seen the diamond.’ With 
that he packed his-self off for’ard an’ 
they began to get a sail on the lorcha. The 
wind was blowin’ pretty hard an’ when- 
ever the sail would fill I’d throw the old 
tub up as near the wind as she'd go an’ 
the boom ’d go slattin’ away down wind 
ar’ near pull the pole out ‘n her. They 
made shift to rig a lee board to hold her 
up to the wind an’ then darned if the 
wind didn’t shift to the Northeast blowin’ 
straight fer Laguna. We got a piece 
o' mattin’ an’ rigged a piece o’ line te its 
four corners so’s to make a sea-anchor 
an’ that held her back some but she was 
makin’ good headway an’ daylight found 
vs headin’ in fer Binan. There’re a 
dozen sand-bars if there's one at the 
mouth of the harbor an’ there was a pa- 
trol of soldiers on the beach so we 
knowed they’d heard of us. 

“Sedilla got his gang ready to put 
up a fight, at least that was the way it 
looked to us. We couldn’t see much that 
went on for’ard on account o’ the foot o’ 
the mattin’ sail that they’d rigged. Any- 
how we were so keen on watchin’ what 
was goin’ on that Drew let the hooker 
round to as far as she could. She fell 
off and the next minute we was piled up 
on a sand-bar a half-mile out in the Lake, 
keelin’ over before the wind an’ cussin’ 
like the mouth o’ the Pit while that gang 
c’ cut-throats was rejoicin’ at the acci- 
dent. 

“The water was too rough fer the peo- 
ple to put off in small boats an’ we didn't 
see no big bancos and I was some sur- 
prised to hear a splash under the bows 
an’ to see Mr. Sedilla rompin’ away fer 
shore with a liné made fast to him. He 
shook hisself like a big water-dog an’ 
riade a talk to the officer in charge of 
the troops an’ they let out a yell an’ 
began shootin’. 

““Here,’ says Drew, ‘There’s somethin’ 
wrong there.’ He ducked his head an’ 
pointed to where a bullet had chewed its 
way into a bulk-head near me. He got 
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up an’ waved to ’em an’ they shouted 
back somethin’ about surrenderin’. By 
that time the rest o’ the bunch for’ard 
was in the water an’ was squatterin’ like 
lame ducks through the shallows. The 
soldiers fired a couple more volleys an’ 
Drew says, ‘I reckon it’s up to us to 
compromise. When they send out fer 
us see if we can’t grab one of ’em an’ 
trade ‘im off fer a safe-passage. Looks 
tu me like they’re in partnership yonder. 
Suppose we try to get ’em aboard by 
pretendin’ to be hit. Like this!’ 

“He went an’ sat on the top o’ the 
deck-house an’ when the next shot come 
within a half mile of him, he let out a 
triple jointed yell an’ sank back on the 
house wagglin’ his feet a bit; then he 
rolled over so’s to have his face toward 
the shore an’ lay still. That settled it! 
In fifteen minutes they had run an old 
banco down into the water an’ was crowd- 
ir’ into it; by good luck the ol’ tub 
wouldn’t hold but five an’ they only had 
two paddles. I reckon if there’d been 
more of ’em they’d have rushed the lor- 
cha and chopped us up. They had us 
euchred fer a fact. There we were stuck 
on the sand-bar with a North East wind 
at our backs an’ only ten cartridges, an’ 
in front of us was a gang o’ the worst 
cut-throats in ten provinces an’ worse 
behind ’em. The question of capturin’ 
one of ’em wouldn't work because they 
wouldn’t board us but make us chuck our 
guns to ‘em an’ come aboard the banco. 

“When we got to shore, they tied our 
hands an’ took us up to the Presidencia 
where the Captain was. When we was 
brought into the big room there, a fat 
priest began askin’ us questions an’ the 
Captain writ down the answers in a lit- 
tle book. Presently he says: ‘And now 
we come to the main thing. Where is the 
diamond that you and Sedilla took from 
the Bishop of Antipolo? Restore that 
and we will do what we can to make 
your sentence light when you are tried 
in Manila.’ 

“Us an’ Sedilla?’ says Drew. ‘You 
should know, sir, that it was Sedilla who 
talked to your men upon the beach an’ 
who caused all this trouble, an’ he told 
him everything that had happened since 
we left Morong landing. 
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“The officer didn’t say nothin’; he just 
grinned an’ looked at the priest. The ol’ 
rascal says between makin’ crosses on 
hisself: ‘He hath filled the mouth of the 
wicked man with lies.’ Then they pow- 
wowed fer a minute with that Son o’ the 
Pit Sedilla. ‘Do you mean to say,’ says 
the priest, ‘that your party did not intend 
to get the diamond?’ 

“Well, we did,’ says Drew. ‘It was 
this way—’ 

“*A confession, you will notice, Senor 
el Capitan,’ says the priest. 

“That made me mad clear through an’ 
I said a lot o’ things that they won’t put 
down in the official log. Drew looked 
at the pair of ’em like hed ask nothin’ 
better ’n a chance to get his hands on 
their throats an’ they called in a squad o’ 
soldiers an’ sent us out to the carcel. We 
asked the Sergeant what they was goin’ 
to do with us an’ all we got by way of 
an answer was that Drew got a gun butt 
in his ribs that near jarred ’em loose 
fiom his spine an’ I got a slap in the 
jaw that knocked me all one _ sided. 


‘Don’t worry about what will be done 
to you Senores,’ says one man. ‘The cli- 


mate of Mindanao is a fine one.’ 

“That fair made me sick. I knowed 
what the Spanish convicts was up 
against. 

“By good luck, the population o’ that 
tcwn was virtuous beyond ordinary so 
that the carcel was only a stone house 
with a nipa roof. The guard was sleepy, 
like it always is in the Islands an’ I 
don’t think we was in there more than 
three hours after bed time. Moon rise 
found us back on the beach lookin’ fer 
a banco, bein’ minded to run fer Manila 
an’ place ourselves under the protection 
of the English Consul. We found a little 
banco with out-riggers an’ a sail an’ we 
was lookin’ about fer paddles when Drew 
says: ‘I’d give somethin’ to know what 
Sedilla done with that diamond. 

“*He’s got it in his pants,’ I says. ‘An’ 
if we don’t hurry up, he'll divide up the 
money fer it with th priest an’ the 
Captain while we’re livin’ board free at a 
Spanish hotel in Mindanao. He’s got it.’ 

“*No he ain’t neither. If he had it he 
wouldn't ha’ said nothin’ to nobody about 
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it. He’s stowed it away somewhere an’ 
I'd like to know where it is.’ 

“He ain’t been nowhere except with 
them officers since we landed,’ I says. ‘If 
he’s hid it he’s done it before he left 
the lorcha an’ it must be aboard her some 
where. Let’s go an’ take a look.’ 

“The old cow of a lorcha was piled up 
on the bar when we got there an’ we had 
a hard time boardin’ her. We hunted 
over every inch of her dirty ol’ hull an’ 
devil a sign of anything more valuable 
’*n tar did we see. When we'd spent an 
hour there we seen that if we wanted to 
be out o’ sight o’ land by dawn it was 
time fer us to be movin’, so Drew, he 
dropped a line over the bows an’ scram- 
bled down into the banco. I was about 
to foller him when he called out: ‘Look 
out, Collins! Right under your hands.’ 

“I was leanin’ over the rail an’ the 
painted eye o’ the thing was under me. 
I couldn’t-see nothin’ an’ I said so. Drew 
he says: ‘Well, there’s somethin’ there 
just the same! It’s right smack in the 
eye, too. Take yer knife an’ dig out the 
eye-ball. I kin see it shine.’ So I -laid 
over the rail an’ cut an’ pried away an’ 
presently the whole thing as big as my 
fist, came away in my hand. It wasn't 
but a chunk o’ rotten wood smeared with 
wet tar an’ I chucked it down to him. 

“‘*There’s yer diamond,’ I says, mad 
at him fer keepin’ me diggin’ wet tar 
when we'd ought to be out o’ sight 0’ 
land. He let out a long whistle. ‘Look 
at that, will you?” He opened his hand 
a minute later an’ there in the middle of 
it was the big diamond. 

“‘They must ha’ put it there when 
they was riggin’ that mattin’ sail an’ was 
layin’ for’ard under the arch of it an’ 
we couldn’t see ’em,’ he says, as we 
shoved the banco down into the water. 
An’ that was exactly what they had done 
an’ it was a good place to hide it in too. 

“We made straight fer Manila an’ we 
hadn’t been there two days before we 
seen that we was bein’ watched. Every 
time we looked at the stone the more we 
wanted to keep it. You see Drew wanted 
to go home an’ open up what he called 
a ‘public house,’ an’ I wanted to get back 
to cold weather. It was sure hard to keep 


honest with fifty thousand dollars lyin’ 
in the grip o’ your hand. 

“One day when we was sittin’ in our 
room in the hotel Drew says: ‘You stay 
‘ere, Collins, an’ look after our stuff. I’ll 
take the stone to a jeweller an’ see what 
it’s worth. Just fer curiosity you know. 
I'd like to know how much we're losin’ 
by bein’ honest.’ 

“He was gone the best part o’ the 
day an’ when he come back he pulled a 
bag outen his pocket an’ shook it over 
the table where I was sittin’. Three big 
diamonds fell out. They was so much 
alike that I couldn’t tell ’em apart. 

“What in hell’ve you got here? I 
asks him. 

“He kin’ o’ grinned an’ says, ‘Kin you 
tell which is the real one?’ 

“T shook my had. 

“ ‘Neither kin the Bishop of Antipolo. 
We'll send back the real one an’ keep 
the fake stones to remind us o’ what 
we're losin.’ 

“He winked at me an’ I seen his plan 
en’ we laughed till we had to send to the 
office fer some whiskey. The longer I 
thought about the plan the more I 
laughed an’ the more I handled them 
diamonds the less I was sure which was 
the real one. I picked up first one an’ 
then another an’ weighed ’em an’ pre- 
sently Drew he howls out: ‘Now you've 
played ’ell, ’aven’t you? I can’t tell which 
is which myself.’ 

“Take ’em back to 
says I. 

“‘T made a drorin’ o’ the stone,’ he 
says, ‘an’ if you take the real stone there 
they'll grab you so quick that you'll die 
c’ fright. I’m goin’ to get out o’ here fer 
Canton as soon as I can get a steamer.’ 

“Three days later I was arrested on 
the Escolta. They took me up to the 
Palace in the Walled City an’ everybody 
who was anybody had a shot at askin’ 
me questions. I didn’t know nothin’ so 
they couldn't get nothin’ outen me an’ 
finally they turned me loose tellin’ me 
T was found ‘not guilty,’ but advisin’ me 
not to do it again. I hit the high places 
gettin’ back to the hotel so I could see 
Drew that afternoon before he went 
aboard the steamer. He had gone an’ so 
bad the ship, but he left me two o’ them 


the jeweller,’ 
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diamonds with a note that said fer me 
to send the real diamond back to the 
church an’ enclose with it an account of 
what had happened to it. If there was 
a reward offered for it, Drew said I was 
to get it an’ send him half to Swatow. 
That was a nice plan an’ I reckon it'd 
ha’ worked only to save my life I could- 
t:'t tell which was the real an’ which was 
the fake stone. Finally I seen it would 
take an expert to tell which was which, 
so I made up my mind to risk my neck 
on it an’ go to a jeweller. You see I 
couldn’t run the risk 0’ keepin’ the real 
stone. I'd never sleep easy again. 

“I took it into the best shop I knew 
an’ handed it to the man. He spent the 
best part o’ the day over it an’ he handed 
it back to me sayin’: ‘Senor, this must 
have been made in Paris. It is the clev- 
erest imitation that I have ever seen. It 
is exactly like the great stone of Anti- 
polo which was stolen.’ 

“IT wrapped the two stones up an’ put 
‘em away in my coat pocket an’ I felt all 
the virtuous resolves that I had made 
when I didn’t know the good stone from 
the bad one, fade away one by one. You 
see I wanted land, I wanted to go home 
fer a month an’ I knowed that there in 
niy coat was fifty thousand dollars. The 
more I thought of it the harder it was 
to give it up. 

“IT went back home by pony an’ I 
stopped at Antipolo; it was about a day’s 
journey an’ I put up with the priest. 
When they told me that supper was 
ready I set up an’ picked up my coat 
that was lyin’ on the floor. By bad luck, 
I lifted it by the tail an’ that blamed 
stone, wrapped up in a hand-kerchief fell 
out, unwrappin’ as it fell an’ the thing 
tell at the priest’s feet. He look at it an’ 
le looked mighty funny an’ then he 
looked at me. I felt myself growin’ hot- 
ter an’ hotter till I thought I’d bust into 
a blaze an’ then I started in an’ told him 
all about it; how I happened to get 
mixed up in it an’ how. I was glad to 
return it. He kind o’ grinned when I 
told him that | wouldn’t be willin’ to an- 
swer fer my honesty if I had the stone 
another day an’ he says: ‘Senor, your 
honesty has been as an oasis in a desert 
when compared with the sordid love of 
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wealth, no matter, how evilly obtained, 
which pervades all classes today. Will 
you walk over to the church with me 
while I replace the stone in its place?’ 

“I got up an’ made my best bow an’ 
when he turned his back in gettin’ his hat 
1 gulped down about a quart o’ that 
dead sweet wine that the Spaniards like 
so much. 

“We went over to the church an’ 
walked up through the long cool corri- 
dor an’ come to the great High Altar. 
‘See,’ says the priest, ‘There is where it 
belongs.’ 

“He p'inted to the statue up above 
the altar. The big diamond was blazin’ 
away over her head like a star. 

“It plum knocked the breath outen me 
an’ when I looked at the priest he was 
laughin’ and suckin’ in his lips. He went 
to the back o’ the altar an’ dug around 
in a box an’ presently he handed me a 
paper. I felt that there was somethin’ 
wrong so I took it an’ read it. 

“It was from Hong-kong ‘an’ was writ 
by Drew an’ it said how the stone was 
stolen by Sedilla an’ how it had been 
taken from Sedilla in fair fight an’ he 
went ahead an’ told about the lorcha 
fight—only he left me out, just like I 
left him out when I had told the priest 
about it not ten minutes before. An’ he 
told him just what I had said about not 
bein’ able to answer fer his honesty if he 
kept it any longer. 

“I must ha’ drawed my breath hard 
about then, because the priest looked at 
me an’ he opened his hand an’ showed 
me a great big diamond, the spit an’ 
imnage of the one I had given him. I set 
down hard on the floor an’ the padre 
grinned like he enjoyed it all. 

“*We call it now,’ he says, ‘the Eye 
of the Lorcha. But the strange thing, 
Senor, is about the rumor that the stone 
was stolen. It was said, you remember, 
that the stone was taken from the Bishop 
by Sedilla while His Excellency was on 
the way to Manila. This was wrong 
The stone never left the church.’ He 
pointed to where it was blazin’ away over 
the saint. 

“I felt sick at my stomach an’ I made 
him repeat what he said. Then I read 
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the letter from Drew over four or five 
times. 

“*So you see, Senor,’ that ol’ devil 
says again: ‘the stone was never stolen. 
We call it the ‘Eye of the Lorcha.’ 

“What's it worth?’ I asks him. 

“We say about fifty thousand pesos 
del oro,’ he says. ‘It is a most valuable 
stone.’ 

“LT went up to it an’ examined it an’ 
it was exactly like all the other diamonds 
I had seen in the past week. You could- 
1't ha’ told the difference in a month.” 

“Who—what—?” I began. 

Collins grinned at me toothlessly. “I 
seen Drew two years later in Kow Loon 
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an’ I asked him what he knew about it. 
He was so durned mad that he couldn't 
cdo nothin’ but spit. He ’d just lost a 
lot o’ money in smugglin’ opium that 
got caught an’ he didn't like it a little 
bit.” 

“Who do you 
stone?” I asked. 

“T ain't chargin’ it to nobody,” he 
said. “All I know is what I'm tellin’ you. 
Drew, he bought a gamblin’ hell in 
Hong-kong an’ that Spanish priest was 
made a bishop an’ both them amuse- 
ments costs money.” 

I forgot to say that Collins himself 
is not reputed to be a poor man. 


think took the real 
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My son, blessed is the garrison wherein the 
K. O. is master of own harem, for 
greater is he that ruleth his helpmate than 
he that bosseth a division. 


his 


For lo! in that garrison peace reigneth; yea, 
she broodeth even as a white dove with snowy 


wings. 
But cursed is that regiment whereof the 
Old Man is run by his Hausfrau, where, 


when she sayeth, “jump” lo! he jumpeth, and 
“frown on Jones” and on Jones he thunder- 
eth. 3etter were it for such a garrison that 
it goeth even to the far islands—yea even 
to the bosque. 

fleeth 
one may not hear even the flutter 
of her snowy wings. 


For from such a regiment Peace 


evet; yea, 
Discord of many kinds 


abideth therein. For saith she, “The cook- 


lady saith that Mrs. Brown saith that at 
the club last night were many carousings; 
this must not be!” And she saith to Mrs. 


Smith, “Lo, many evenings have I seen thine 
own spouse attend on Mrs. Brown,” and lo, 
war prevails for many days. 

My son, when such an one rules over thee, 
speak thou softly in high places, yea, make 
thou thy dinner call promptly and delay not, 
and when pudgy L. P. frequent the 
hops, suffer thou gladly, for so shall thy days 


nieces 


be peaceful. 





And if in thy garrison, Son, abide two 
wives of Captains and one only is exceeding 
fair, praise thou not her fairness to her of 
lesser grace. For Lo! she shall reply unto 
thee, Ha! her father was a post trader’s son 
in olden days, and many a pie hath she made 
hands. And she will repeat 
thine shall 
thy night be evil and sleep bless not thine 
eyelids. For shall thy spouse say unto thee, 
“Dost thou think 
hold’s she toucheth up those golden tresses, 
and as for her figure, it is but high-priced 
Woulds’t thou that I so 
engirdle myself?” And behold! this shall 
cost thee many shekels of thy meagre store. 

And if thy K. O. keepeth a pet kioodle, 
swear thou that it is of a pure breed and 
wondrous wise, for verily I say unto thee, 
more bitter have been the wars waged over 
pet doggies than over post children. 

And more cannot be said. Ponder thou, 
my these for I 
am old, who was once young, and all these 
have I learned, as thou wilt learn them, by 
doing otherwise firstly. Selah! 

And when they Old Man jumpeth thee, bide 
thou thy time in silence, for goat though 
thou be, soon at a squadron post may’st thou 
be post-auartermaster. 

I have spoken. 


with her own 


thy praises unto own wife, so 


indeed her so fair? Be- 


girdles of steel. 


son, my words of wisdom, 
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BENNY HAVENS’ NEST. 
From an unpublished watercolor drawing by Brigader-General J. P. Farley, U. S. A., 


REMINISCENCES 


A hark-back by one of the many cho in their youth put aside the opportunt- 
ties for self-aggrandizement and consecrated their days, their abilities, and their 


AS 


lives to the splendid service of the soldier, to the maintenance of the American 


Republic, and have now received their last detail—“ordered home.” 


tions are from sketches by the author. 


The illustra- 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. P. FARLEY 
U. S. A. Retired 


T was late in the month of Novem- 
| ber, 1855, that we lay at anchor in the 
U. S. Coast Survey Schooner Wave 
off the shore of Lower Brandon on the 


James River. I was at the time a youth 
of sixteen, and before receiving my ap- 
pointment as a cadet to the United States 
Military Academy, served as aide to 
my father, who was an Assistant on the 
Coast Survey and formerly an officer of 
the First Regiment of Artillery. 

At times the surveying party encamped 
on the river banks in the neighborhood 
of Appomattox, Shirley, Westover, Up- 
per Brandon, Lower Brandon, Claremont 
and Smithfield. 

As a Marylander by birth and one 
closely identified with the Southern sec- 


tion of our country, it goes without say- 
ing that my sympathy was largely drawn 
upon toward the close of the Civil War, 
in traversing a territory where in my 
younger days I had enjoyed the generous 
hospitality of its people, there to find 
naught but misery, poverty and desola- 
tion. 

Fortunately for me, however, I did not 
have to lift my hand against parent or 
brother as was so often the case during 
our fratricidal strife, though my room- 
mate at West Point and a large propor- 
tion of my classmates had taken up arms 
against the Union and cast in their lot 
with their own State. After surveying 
the outer coast of Maryland and Virginia 
my father’s geodetic or triangulation 
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work was continued on the James, York 
and Potomac Rivers, and the work on the 
latter river was completed just at the out- 
break of the war. | have heard it said 
that the charts of these rivers were of 
inestimable value to both the Union and 
Confederate Armies ; and it was well un- 
derstood that without them it would have 
been very difficult, if not well nigh impos- 
sible, for the Union Army to have 
operated to any advantage in these wa- 
ters in the several campaigns of the war.* 
For this reason the Surveyor of this sec- 
tion was called in frequent consultation 
with the officials of the War Department 
and was able to supply much valuable in- 
formation regarding his work. He was 
well known to the people of the James 
River, all of whom evidenced a lively in- 
terest in his work, though little dreaming 
that it would have been better indeed, so 
far as their interests were concerned, had 
the charts and soundings of these rivers 
never been made. 

But “to return to our muttons’’ here 
we were at anchor off the shore of Lower 
Brandon on one of those lovely moon- 
light nights of Indian summer weather, 
late in the month of November, when 
suddenly through the veil of mist, rising 
hanging the water, there loomed up a 
large plantation boat, rowed by some half 
dozen negroes. 

It was apparently bearing down upon 
the schooner, and as it hove along side 
one of the party came aboard as bearer 
of dispatches, in this case, dispatches 
which proved to be nothing short of a 
huge clothes basket filled with cake, and 
as the spokesman informed us, this boun- 
ty was “for the cap’in an’ his cru’, with 
the bes’ comp’ments of Ole Mis’ (Mrs. 
Tsabella Harrison).” 

Someone facetiously remarked as the 
contents of the basket was displayed, 
“Why this is a veritable ‘cake walk,’ ” the 
variety and the quantity of the good 


*“The first thing I shall do should Virginia 
go out,” mused Scott (Winfield) “is to guard 
the Long Bridge, the chain and aqueduct 
bridges, and then picket the whole Virginia 
shore.” 

“Yes!” gloomily answered —— pointing 
to the magnificent Coast Survey Map, upon 
which the two secret defenders of the Union 
had sketched fifty fortifications.—Savage. 
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things from the Brandon kitchen promis- 
ing to suffice us all until long after the 
holiday season near at hand. 

The next evening we called at the Har- 
rison manor, my father and myself, to 
thank the ladies for their kindness, and 
were ushered into the grand old parlor by 
a domestic of the day, “Old John,” who 
“owned the family and broke no cups,” 
a request for “a half cup of tea,” bring- 
ing forth invariably the stereotyped re- 
ply: “Nothin’ dun by hafs in dis ‘ere 
house, not gwine ter broke no cups fur 
nobody.” 

Instead of being greeted as strangers, 
as had been expected, we were in the 
house of our friends, the Ritchie family, 
from Washington, and chief among them 
all was “Miss Jennie,” sister of Mrs. 
Harrison, our charming hostess. 

Before returning to our vessel on this 
night of our first visit, a promise had 
been exacted that the ladies of our family 
who were then in Richmond, should be 
sent for to join the Brandon party for 
the holidays ; and a leave of absence from 
duty was to be granted me for a fortnight 
as soon as the boys of the family re- 
turned from school. So it came to pass 
that some six or more of us youngsters 
were quartered for the Christmas holi- 
days in a commodious room over the main 
hall. In this room there were three high- 
post bedsteads—two boys to a bed—a 
feather bed—and at the foot of each bed 
a large well-padded arm chair was pro- 
vided as a resting place for a small dar- 
key. These little fellows of seven years 
and upward were provided out of the 
superabundance of things at the time, 
and were there for the purpose of assist- 
ing the young gentlemen on and off with 
their clothing. During forty or more 
years of army service I have attended 
many reveille calls but none ever so im- 
pressed me as did the one on that Christ- 
mas morning in the early fifties of the 
century just passed. It is the custom in 
the South, or it was, in the days of which 
I write, to celebrate Christmas much as 
do the Northerners the Fourth of July. 
The boys had supplied themselves with a 
stock of fire-crackers and the reveille gun 
on the occasion was much on the order of 
the Gatling gun. At early dawn on 
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Christmas morning some mischievous 
spirit placed a pack of ignited firecrack- 
ers in the bed, between two of the boys 
and the resulting effect far exceeded the 
practical joker’s utmost expectations. It 
was a simple case of home-made “haz- 
ing.” A merry Christmas awakening. As 
the alarm of fire rang out, the hastily ex- 
temporized fire brigade assembled, bear- 
ing with them one and all pitchers and 
well-filled buckets of water, the ladies 
for the most part being arrayed in hoops 
of steel or mantillas of velvet, the fash- 
ion of the day. Suffice it to say that a 
conflagration such as this at such an hour 
was one well calculated to “set the ball 
a-rolling” for the day. 

After enjoying a hearty breakfast, a 
ceremony far more agreeable than the 
alternative of being suffocated in a bed of 
feathers, the hostess and her guests as- 
sembled on the porch in front of which 
were gathered all of the “plantation 
hands,” whose beaming eyes and grin- 
ning mouths well attested their devotion 
to good “Ole Miss” and dear “Young 
Missus.” Pickaninnies too were there, 
and far outnumbered the children of 


larger growth. One and all received some 
token for the day, and gave in return all 
they had to give—these simple souls— 
a blessing and good will! 

As I recall the morning meal at Bran- 


don, how it whets the appetite. First 
course, “samp” (a soup plate full), to be 
followed in order of sequence by quail on 
toast and venison steak, with an accom- 
paniment of all the good things, such as 
waffles, Maryland biscuit, etc., in which 
only the negro cook excels. 

In preparing for our ride to church cn 
this Christmas day it was necessary to 
draw upon the resources of the stable 
and even a donkey contingent and the 
old family coach with its four-in-hand 
were brought into requisition, At the 
cross roads we were met by the Upper 
Brandon people, whose mounts outrivaled 
ours in both style and equipment; but, 
best of all, there were plenty of girls in 
the other party and from these the Lower 
3randon boys could take their pick. 

In the afternoon of each day, the hunt- 
ers were out with dog and gun and 
never failed to bring in a supply of quail 
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for a next day’s meal, and before the 
week expired we were all slated for a 
deer and turkey hunt. Twenty or thirty 
in all, well mounted, and with an excel- 
lent pack of hounds, crossed the river on 
scows and started for a section of the 
James River, now known as the ““Cham- 
berlin Reserve.” Arriving at our destina- 
tion about the noon hour, “Uncle Daniei,”’ 
the guide of the party, selected the 
“stands” in the woods for the hunters, 
and soon thereafter the hounds rattled 
the deer, which were running wild. Like 
all nocturnal animals, the Virginia deer 
are rarely seen in the day time unless 
disturbed or in threatening weather. 
They brouse on the buds and evergreen 
shrubs of the native swamps, and at 
times will visit the cultivated field if any 
be at hand. They do their walking at 
night; and at sunrise select a spot for 
a daily nap—one well sheltered if the day 
is cold, or shaded if the day is warm. 
The habits of this animal give the cue 
to those who hunt it; and since in its 
nocturnal wanderings in search of food 
it leaves its scent about the bushes and 
the grass, a “cold-trail dog” will, hours 
afterward, take up the scent and follew 
till he finds the deer asleep. One such 
hound will lead a pack, the other dogs 
well understanding the meaning of his 
occasional yelp. Hunting of this kind de- 
velops woodcraft and a habit of “o’bob- 
sovervation” (as “Uncle Tom” would 
say) little short of marvelous in those of 
African descent, whose fore-fathers were 
imported two centuries ago. “Uncle Dan- 
iel” was one of this type. Like the dog of 
the “cold trail,’ from the voices of the 
dogs he could tell at once, just where the 
deer would run; the old man, indeed, was 
gifted with prophecy. His predictions 
never failed, and so surely were they 
verified that there was never a suggestion 
of chance or coincidence. When on the 
“stand” his vision was like that of the 
hawk and no motion missed his keen eye; 
his ear noted and recognized sounds that 
made not the slightest impression on 
others, and his hunter calculations ex- 
celled even those of the mathematician. 
The “Virginia deer,” when roused in 
the day and chased by the dogs, leave 
the woods by regular paths, known as 
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“deer runs.” The hunters take “stands” 
at intervals and usually some one or 
other of the party gets a shot; not al- 
ways, however, with the certainty of 
killing, even though he may hit the ani- 
mal. On a hunt of this kind, one finds 
himself at times sitting out all day long 
without other companions than the birds 
and minor beasts, listening for the yelp 
of the hounds, and hearing naught for 
long hours save the chatter of the squir- 
rel, the scream of the hawk, the pecking 
of the woodpecker, and other sounds of 
the virgin forest; to be suddenly awak- 
ened by the deep note of a hound, fol- 
lowed in a few moments by a burst of 
music from the whole pack in full cry— 
now is your wish to be realized! On they 
come—nearer and nearer—you scarcely 
move or breathe—your slightest motion 
and your chance for a shot is gone! Ah! 
here he comes—with horns thrown back 


and head and shoulders set as the race 
horse at the winning post—out from the 
thicket he springs with the speed of the 
lightning express. Now keep dead still! 
The animal’s mind is on the dogs. He 


is coming straight at you. But—as you 
step forward and take aim he sees the 
movement and swerves so quickly that 
your shot has missed and he is out of 
range before you can r€cover ! 

The voices of the dogs at first so near, 
gradually die awav; and with them your 
hopes—suddenly—the note is _ heard 
again—and turned your way—back to the 
stand you run, your pulse is bounding 
and nerves strained to the utmost ten- 
sion. With eyes glued to the spot, you 
listen to the crackle of the cane and what 
do you see—not a single deer, but a buck 
and doe bounding as if to show their 
powers and defying a ten-rail fence 
every leap brings them nearer and near- 
er! Such specimens of their kind! Now 
is the time to study them—they are 
“playing before the dogs” and thinking 
of nothing else—already those horns are 
measured—how they will look upon the 
wall is the thought, in sighting along the 
barrel of the gun. Fire! Down goes the 
buck, but up again and off before one can 
think to fire the second barrel, so sure is 
he that the first has killed. In despair the 
second shot is fired, when it seems that 


there could be no hope; but after all the 
buck has gone down, and a finer one 
we could never wish to see. 

When on a hunt of the kind described 
it is a mistake to suppose that the small 
game have all taken to flight. Wild tur- 
key, ducks and quail abound in this sec- 
tion of Virginia, and after each day’s 
hunt we all returned with comforting 
anticipations for the inner man, a good 
hot supper, and needless it is to say, an 
anticipation in which one is rarely if ever 
disannointed. There are other things to 
tell concerning our hunt, but I must 
along with my story. The day of our 
return from the hunt when riding quietly 
through the, woods there suddenly ap- 
peared, about four hundred yards ahead 
of us, a single file of turkeys crossing 
the road. The best horsemen of the party 
clapped in their spurs and gave rein to 
their steeds. Dashing up the road like 
mad, and springing from their saddles 
the horses were let run wild. The hunt- 
ers made after the flock which had lost 
all organization, and was utterly demor- 
alized. While resting on the boughs of 
trees and on fence rails, a dozen or more 
of them were knocked over with no more 
difficulty than the tame fowl of the same 
species. 


The reader must not be led to suppose 
the writer was not “earning his salt” as 
an aide on the Coast Survey. His remune- 
ration did not exceed “‘fifteen dollars per 
month and found,” the government suf- 
fered no great loss when there was “noth- 
ing doing.” But now to business; Mr. 
Ferguson and myself were directed, 
shortly after the Christmas holidays, to 
drive over to Yorktown to look up an 
old signal station. Mrs. Mildred Beatty 
Pierce, in her fascinating little book, 
“Shreds and Patches of Virginia His- 
tory,” refers to the “pathetic and senile 
decay”’ of this once important but then 
almost deserted town with its “single 
street and squat little houses,” but she 
makes no further mention of the Swan 
Tavern than to tell us, that “the York- 
town Hotel, so quaint and olden, is its 
worthy successor.” This carries me back 
to the night passed by Mr. Ferguson and 
myself in this very hotel. The senior aid 
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of the surveying party, Mr. Ferguson, 
was a remarkably short man; and, as 
short men go, he was not unnaturally sen- 
sitive upon this unavoidable physical de- 
fect. I always entertained for this gen- 
tleman the most kindly feeling, but now 
that he is dead and gone, and is no longer 
disturbed upon this question of size, I 
venture to relate an amusing incident of 
our visit to Yorktown. 

It would appear that some wag in this 
busy little town of York had noted 
the arrival of the surveyors and 
the entry of their names upon the hotel 
register. Passing through the thorough- 
fare of this village, this same wag met 
an old negro, “Uncle Ned,” one of the 
characters of the place, and told him to 
hurry up to the hotel and see the giant, 
Mr. Ferguson. “Uncle Ned” hobbled off 
as fast as rum and rheumatism would 
permit, and poking his head into the main 
room where Mr. Ferguson and the land- 
lord were seated upon a high-back sofa, 
he plainly showed that he was in quest of 
something. 

“What are you looking for, Ned,” in- 
quired the landlord. 


“T’se looking for de giant Marse Hen- 
ry sen’ me up hear tuh see.” 

“What giant?” asked the landlord. 

“De giant, Mis’er Ferguson,” Uncle 
Ned replied. 

At this Ferguson’s face flushed to the 
roots and color of his hair, a matchless 


red. The landlord, who was possessed 
with some sense of humor, became con- 
vulsed with laughter, but was surprised 
to find that the victim did not see the 
point of the joke. 

“Why don’t you laugh!” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t you see that you are no giant— 
you're only a little fellow.’ But this 
“rubbing it in” on Ferguson was in no 
wise calculated to improve the situation. 
That same evening the landlord told me 
of this incident and the reader may be 
sure that I made the best of it with the 
girls at Lower Brandon. I had found the 
signal station and a new story, thereby 
“killing two birds with one stone.” 

Returning to Brandon, the drive be- 
fore us was a matter of some twenty-five 
miles, and we concluded to spend the 
night at Williamsburg and to take in 
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the sights offered by the Colonial capitat 
and the seat of the second oldest college 
ir. the United States. To this day I can 
not forget my sensation when first enter- 
ing the portals of William and Mary 
College, which is located at the west end 
of Duke of Gloucester street. My impulse 
was to jab a jack-knife into the plastered 
walls and ascertain the depth of the 
white-washed coating, and next to ferret 
out the diamond-scratched names on the 
window panes and see how many George 
Washingtons and Patrick Henrys might 
thus be discovered. This college was 
founded in 1692. It was the second uni- 
versity of its kind in America, Harvard 
being the first, and as some one has not 
inaptly observed “the purpose was to 
make all Indians Episcopalians, and all 
white students clergymen.” 

For my own part I had sampled the 
Presbyterian School for Princeton Col- 
lege, and had been a student for a term 
or so at the Georgetown Catholic Col- 
lege, D. C., but never before had it been 
given me to imbibe the atmosphere of a 
library of an ancient college such as this, 
with its tomes so worn and dust laden. 
This, it must be remembered, was a half 
century ago, but to-day the same old feel- 
ing possesses me when I enter that li- 
brary room to find, as everyone does, all 
things just as they were in years gone by. 
This is the spot of all others where one 
may find a solitary nook or corner in 
which, with no other companion than his 
Virgil or his Horace, he may read the 
classics in the spirit they should be read, 
and, if perchance an hour has arrived 
when infirmities of age deny such re- 
source, then in some sequestered place, 
in some old home (of which there are 
many in this quaint village town) far 
removed from the racket and bustle of a 
busy world, he will find quiet and relief 
from all care and vexation of this life. 

The one who has a day to spare should 
go to Williamsburg and learn for himself 
if the things I say be not true. Let him 
visit the Palace Green, the Court Green, 
the quaint little Courthouse, the stone 
which marks the site of the House of 
Burgesses, and the first capitol of Amer- 
ica. Here, too, he will find old Bruton 
Church and the Powder Horn which in 
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later years served the Confederate Army 
as a magazine. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe these things. It would consume 
much time and space and others have 
done the work so well that I will pass 
on to other things. 


A party of ladies and gentlemen from 
Richmond who were staying at Clare- 
mont, on the other side of the tributary 
of the river, a mile or so below Lower 
Brandon, called to see us to arrange for 
a sail down the river to Jamestown Is- 
land. The weather for this season was 
very fine, almost like spring, and it was 
agreed that our party should go 
down on the schooner Wave (a vessel 
of the revenue cutter type) while the 
party from,Claremont would race us in 
the yacht Breeze (a vessel of the yacht 
America type) which was owned by Mr. 
Allen, of Claremont, one of the largest 
land owners on the river, and a very 
liberal and wealthy man. We were given 
some odds in a race of this kind, a start 
of fully a mile, but truth to tell, Mr. Al- 
len had landed his party at Jamestown 
Island before we had even dropped an- 
chor at the place. It must not be as- 
sumed from all this that the Coast Sur- 
vey party was wholly beat upon pleasure, 
since on this one day at least, duty with 
it was combined, and the opportunity <f- 
forded the ladies to see how a theodolite 
was brought into play and the care which 
had to be exercised in the measurement 
of the sides of triangles some fifteen or 
more miles in extent. No single reading 
would suffice ; but a mean of one hundred 
observations had to be taken for each 
angle and no one was permitted to ap- 
proach the instrument save the observer 
himself and his recorder, while the obser- 
vations were being made. The care that 
must be observed in triangulation work 
can not be better illustrated than by an 
instance where a base was measured near 
Baltimore, Md., the officer working down 
Chesapeake Bay, and another base at 
Cape Henlopen, Delaware, the officer 
working on the outer coast of Maryland 
and Virginia. When the work was closed 
after a lapse of years, at Cape Charles, 
the latitude and longitude of the closing 
point separately determined by each party 
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was within five feet of the other. In all 
of this operation no communication was 
allowed between the surveying parties; 
the check being held in the Coast Sur- 
vey office in Washington City.* 

But enough of this; we are detaining 
the ladies. For their amusement my 
father called up an old negro “aunty” 
and made her take a peep through his 
telescope at a working party several miles 
away. She threw up her hands, exclaim- 
ing in amazement, “Lor’, Massa! Yu’se 
mus’ be sum relashun of Massa Henry 
Wise ;” from which it will be inferred 
that the old woman hailed from the East- 
ern shore of Virginia. 

“That is nothing,” replied my father, 
in lighter vein, “this instrument,” point- 
ing to the theodolite, “will enable you to 
hear what they are saying.” How pro- 
phetic? Was this in anticipation of the 
wireless telegraph that in some half cen- 
tury yet to come was to give full expres- 
sion to a well-timed joke? When the tel- 
egraph itself first appeared I remember, 
as a boy, that an aunt of mine spent a 
whole day watching the newly placed 
wires, and the naive remark afforded us 
all quite as much amusement as did the 
exclamation of the old black “auntie.” 
She had been sitting, as she said, “the 
whole day watching the wires, but had 
not seen a single message pass.” 

After a picnic lunch on the day at 
Jamestown Island, my father made a 
pencil sketch of the old church tower, and 
while so engaged the overseer of the 
plantation remarked that he “would take 
down the cow-pen if it was in the way.” 
I remember to this day my father’s ex- 


* The triangulation along the seacoast between Cape 
Henlonen and Cane Charles was executed mainly by 
J. Farley in the years 1847 to 1852; Farley and Blunt 
both using the two stations, C. Charles and Smiths 
Id. East, in 1852. This coast triangulation was first 
made to depend on a length brought down to Cape 
Henlopen through primary triangles from the primary 
base at Fire Island on the south short of Long Island. 
But in September. 1853. a secondary base line was 
measured on Sinepuxent Beach by J. Farley and J. 
E. Hilgard, using two four-meter iron bars. This 
base line was 3,908.905 meters in length. 

The final computations show that to bring the tri 
angulation between the Sinepuxent base line and Cape 
Charles into accord with the triangulation between 
the Kent Island base line and Cape Charles, a length 
equation was introduced designed to take up a dis- 
crepancy in length between the two bases amounting 
to .oo00901 in the logarithms, or 1-4823. This would 
mean about one foot per mile, or on the line common 
to the two surveys, the line Cape Charles-Smiths Id. 
East, having a length of 8,741.61 meters, the dis- 
crepancy amounts to 1.8 meters, or s.9 feet. 

Respectfully, J. W. Perxrns, 
Acting Superintendent, U. S. C. S. 
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pression as he smilingly looked up at me 
and thanked the good man, saying. “J 
have taken it down myself.” The old 
church tower was all that then remained 
of the scene of the first church, the first 
legislative assembly, the first marriage, 
and the first baptism of the first perma- 
nent English settlement.in America. 
The old graveyard, when I visited it in 
1856, was not so well cleared of weeds 
and rubbish as it appears at the present 
time. Several of our party busied them- 
selves in trying to decipher the illegible 
characters on the broken tombstones and 
my father set me to work to rub up the 
stones with the juice of weeds to see if 
the acid would not bring out the letters. 
While so engaged I was not a little 
startled to see a snake of the cop- 
perhead type crawling out from 
under one of the tombstones. St. Patrick 


himself could not have been more demor- 
alized than I was as I broke away from 
my occupation. When I visited this same 
spot, some fifty years later, with a large 
party of excursionists, a retired officer 
of our army, rapidly approaching my 


threescore years and ten, it was a great 
disappointment to me to find the old 
graveyard so much renovated and altered 
that I was unable to locate the spot where 
I had seen the serpent in this Garden of 
Eden. At the time of my early visit it 
was indeed*very difficult to imagine that 
there had ever been any colony located 
on Jamestown Island, or that it had at 
any time been other than a simple farm. 
The excavations that have more recently 
been made and the pains taken by the as- 
sociation that has this work in hand have 
put things in shape to appeal more di- 
rectly to the imagination. “The quiet 
solitude of these ruins, give a sacred re- 
treat whose enjoyment, though negative, 
we are certain will not prove fallacious.” 


The fact that for some years I had be- 
come identified with the Coast Survey 
invited the by no means infrequent in- 
quiry as to why I gave up certain pros- 
pective and promising advantages to ac- 
cept an appointment to West Point. 

Here is my answer: In the early fifties 
all things were primitive in the City of 
Washington, its population at the time 
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not exceeding eight or ten thousand all 
told, with but one constable at the “West 
End,” and this one the terror of the boys. 

There were but two principal hand-fire 
engines, the “Union” and the “Franklin,” 
in this section of the city; and the boys 
of eight years and upward “ran with the 
engine,” the “Gumballs” with the 
“Union,” the “Enders” with the “Frank- 
lin.” Oh, ye mothers! The perils of foot- 
ball of the present day are as naught 
to the “brickbat contest” of our day. A 
skirmish of this kind, in rear of the Pres- 
ident’s Mansion, resulted in the death of 
a “Gumball,” and this had a determining 
influence in making at least one more 
soldier. After following this hero to the 
grave, the writer remarked to his father 
that “he should like to be buried in that 
way,” i. e., with a brass band and with all 
the pride, pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war. “Well in that case, my 
son,” the father replied, “you will have 
to go to West Point.” 


“Suddenly you feel a passion rising in your 
soul, 

A military ardor which no one can control. 

You hear of West Point School, where they 
turn great warriors out, 

Still you stop and hesitate, on this Point there’s 
a doubt. 

When you dose in bed that night, you mut- 
ter, prate and prattle, 

Think you wear a uniform, see drums, and 
hear a battle; 

Dream of bullets, buttons, plumes, of ladies’ 
smiles and fun, 

Waking in the morning, you are off to Wash- 
ington. 

With nine hundred others on 
you charge; 

Seeing this vast number they say you apply 
“at large.” 

Now you show you've many claims and can’t 
be called a meddler, 

Prove your great grandfather once, in Eng- 
land, whipped a peddler. 

Your father lived to eighty-five, like many 
other men, 

But having lost his parents, was a helpless 
orphan then. 

Your great-creat-great-grandfather 
battle, that’s the truth; 

Your great-great-great-grandmother lived ten 
years without a tooth. 

With many others back you come, with glory 
unanointed. 

The President appoints but ‘ten, the rest are 
dis-appointed. 


the President 


died in 


—Cadet Horace Porter. 
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Whenever I hear the term “big stick,” 
associated as it always is with the White 
House, I wonder if it could possibly be 
the same one delivered by me into the 
hands of President Franklin Pierce in 
the month of March, in the year of 1853 
—a mission fruitful in beneficent results. 
It may be safely said, that upon that oc- 
casion | galloped into the presence of the 
Executive of the Nation mounted upon 
a “family hobby.” 

The cane, for such it was, (a very 
unique stick), was carved throughout its 
knotty length in grotesque shapes and 
upon its silver head two names were in- 
scribed—B. Pierce and J. Farley, both 
captains of the old Corps of Artillery 
(1812-21), boon companions and _ life- 
long friends; the donor, the President’s 
father, and the receiver, the grandfather 
of the youthful aspirant for military hon- 
ors. 

The lad had in previous years been on 
good terms with the White House sta- 
bles and enjoyed the privilege of exercis- 
ing “Old Whitey” (Zachary Taylor’s 
war horse), and had figured extensively 
on the brocaded furniture of the Presi- 
dent’s mansion on occasions where the 
then President, James K. Polk, had en- 
tertained the children of the city. The 
old adage is here reversed, pleasure first 
and business afterwardsy since the visit 
at the later date was one strictly for 
business and the youth had been instruct- 
ed when he should meet the President, to 
say: “My father desires me to present 
you this cane,” and he was admonished, 
“to lay it on good and strong.” Days and 
nights preceding this visit were largely 
given over to the wielding of the stick 
and the delivery of the presentation 
phrase. 

The supreme moment for action had at 
last arrived. How the lad got to the 
White House, he never knew, but he 
well remembered that in the constant 
repetition of his lesson as he followed the 
curb, he narrowly escaped a cane pre- 
sentation to the lackey of the Executive 
Mansion. He was ushered into the East 
Room, second floor, at that time filled 
with a horde of office seekers who always 
infest the City of Washington at the out- 
set of a new administration. 

The time of waiting dragged heavily 


with our boy hero. As he stood betore 
the south window gazing out upon the 
flats and marshes of the Potomac there 
rose in mental vision from out the mist 
which hung upon the river a ‘banner” 
stretching itself from bank to bank and 
“bearing that strange device,” “My fath- 
er desires me to present you with this 
cane.” 

Drifting aimlessly about the room for 
what appeared an interminable age re- 
peating to himself the words now stereo- 
typed in the gray matter of his brain, 
chilled with apprehension and filled with 
misgivings the lad finally brought up be- 
fore an open fire where one other, a prob- 
able aspirant for office, had taken refuge. 

This gentleman seemed to make him- 
self very much at home and _ standing 
with his back to the fire, lifted his coat- 
tails and warmed up to the occasion. 
“My little man,” he said, “whose son are 
you, and how much snow and ice have 
you taken in during this inclement sea~ 
son?” A few moments after he left the 
room, but before going patted the young 
gentleman on the shoulders and bade him 
“good-bye.” 

The crisis, indeed, was near at hand 
for shortly after this, Sydney Webster 
(possibly this gentleman may recall as 
he reads), the President’s private secre- 
tary entered the room, followed by no 
less a personage than the gentleman be- 
fore mentioned (the fireside tramp, the 
aspirant for office). This time there was 
no incog, for here indeed, was the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself. He 
appeared to be absorbed in the note that 
had been handed him and which con- 
veyed certain information about the cane. 
As he approached the cane bearer, ob- 
livious of his presence, he made a sudden 
lunge and seizing the cane with both 
hands held it up before him, with eyes 
suffused with tears, and in voice husky 
with emotion, exclaimed: “Why that’s 
my father’s cane.” 


This was the period of my patient 
waiting and the term of my active serv- 
ice on the United States Coast Survey. 
The appointment I sought for was prac- 
tically insured, and in the early spring of 
that year in which President Pierce’s ad- 
ministration was drawing to a close, an 
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official document of the War Depart- 
ment was handed me by my father, him- 
self a graduate of the Military Acad- 
emy, designating me as a cadet at that 
institution for the year 1857. The op- 
portunity has before been afforded me to 
tell the story of my cadet days—upon the 
occasion of the centennial of our alma 
mater,—and for this reason I must for- 
bear to repeat further than to say that, 
for the few of us who heard it, the faint 
and far-off boom of the gun fired against 
Sumter has yet its reverberations. They 
are heard along the Highland passes of 
the Hudson. They echo around “Re- 
doubt Hill,” against the sides of “Old 
Fort Put”, and thence roll onward and 
upward to “Cro’ Nest’s” rock-ribbed 
height. 

Yes, the four years of my cadetship 
were drawing to a close—the happiest 
days of my life. But an hour arrived, 


the darkest in the history of our country. 

To those of us who were close ob- 
servers (as cadets ever are) of our of- 
ficer-instructors at the Academy—men 
who in earlier years had led the columns 
of assault up the heights of Chapultepec, 


and drawn sword on the fields of Buena 
Vista, Molino del Rey and Palo Alto— 
evidence of their distress was not want- 
ing in this hour of our country’s peril. 

“Prepare to resign! Resign! A com- 
mission awaits you in the Confederate 
Army. First come, first served.” These 
were the words from every Southern 
home of every southern boy. A Mary- 
lander by birth and a Virginian by affil- 
iation, young in years and in no degree 
alienated from home association, I was 
brought to the crucial test. My class was 
peculiarly Southern in its make-up, the 
vacancies filled in 1857 being 108 in num- 
ber with an unusual proportion from the 
Southern and Southwest sections. 

3y May Ist, 1861, of its fifty-six re- 
maining members, after the January ex- 
amination, some twenty or more resigned 
their cadetships and left for their homes, 
to cast in their lot with their State and 
against the Union. 

The war, if there was to be a war, 
and it now seemed _ inevitable—prom- 
ised to. be one of friend against 
friend, classmate against classmate. 
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What was there then to tell of the 
great volunteer auxiliary yet to be? Did 
not all experience teach that the Regular 
Army, in Mexico, in Florida, or as the 
vanguard of civilization in the far West, 
was the, and seemingly the only, fighting 
element of our land? The class to grad- 
uate in June was hastily graduated early 
in May, and the few remaining border 
States men and Southerners at heart 
remaining in the Cadet battalion were as 
yet not brought squarely to the test, for 
it seemed as if matters might be recon- 
ciled within a year, and the issue would 
at least not be brought home to us. I 
say “us,” because, as one of the five, of 
thirty-five, I entertained this latent hope. 

How fallacious! The clouds of war 
began to darken the horizon in all direc- 
tions. Officers were needed, and my 
class, just entering upon its fifth year 
(experimental) term, determined to peti- 
tion the Secretary of War for immediate 
graduation, that it might take the field 
graduation. For myself, I requested two 
days for consideration, and wrote my 
parents: “Shall I sign the petition. 
Answer, yes or no. If ‘yes,’ then no in- 
fluence must be brought to bear to in- 
duce me to take up arms against the 
Union: if ‘No,’ then I shall refuse to sign 
the petition and will resign immediately. 

Ropes, of Massachusetts, an impartial 
historian, and among the first of military 
writers, enunciates this principle. I do 
not quote him literally, but in words to 
this effect: Should a _ Virginian 
find himself in accord with the 
action taken by the authorities of the 
State of South Carolina, a State, we shall 
say, already “out of the Union,” he could 
not enlist with the forces of that se- 
ceded State, his own State being as yet 
in the Union, without deservedly being 
classed a traitor. But if, on the other 
hand, his own State had severed her bond 
with the Union, and he, with others, had 
been an earnest Unionist, with efforts 
against secession unavailing, then honor 
and duty should compel him to cast in his 
lot with his own State. This was the 
Southern man’s tenet, this was his re- 
ligion and this was the gauge of his loy- 
alty. Four-fifths of all the living grad- 
uates of the Military Academy in the 
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early sixties arrayed themselves on the 
side of the Union, and one-fifth on that 
of the Confederacy—and according to 
their light and their teaching they were 
loyal to a man. The war has altered 
many things, and the oath of office, too, 
is changed, and as now administered to 
the young cadet has in it the ring of “The 
Union, right or wrong.” 


The  reverberations of the gun 
fired against Sumter had scarce died 
away when the order came from the 
Headquarters of the Army to graduate 
the first class at the U. S. Military 
Academy. This was one of the three 
classes that completed the five years’ ex- 
perimental course. Following this the 
next succeeding class was graduated in 
June, and the course of study at the 
Academy once again restored to four 
years. In this manner some seventy-five 
young men became intimately associated 
with the field officers of the three months’ 
organizations in and around Washing- 
ton City, acting as they did as drill mas- 
ters and instructors. At no time in our 
country’s history was this military in- 
formation more needed, and at no time 
was the service rendered by the young 
West Pointers more fully appreciated by 
men who had gone out to serve their 
country in her dire extrémity. So much, 
indeed, were these newly fledged officers 
respected that though they only wore the 
insignia of second lieutenant, they were 
generally recognized and saluted by the 
sentries with the field officer’s present. 

At General Blenker’s brigade head- 
quarters they were ever welcomed, nor 
were they unmindful of the fact that at 
these headquarters there was a large and 
most acommodating arbor, with wine 
cellar attached, that none of us will ever 
forget. 

Nothing can better illustrate the gen- 
eral excitement and distrust prevailing 
throughout the country than the fact that 
when the May class from West Point 
was passing through the city of Philadel- 
phia they were all arrested at the Cam- 
den ferry and carried before a Civil 
Magistrate. It would appear that when 
purchasing side arms and revolvers in 
New York City—the usual custom of 


the young graduate—it was rumored 
that these young gentlemen were on 
their way South to join the Confederate 
Army. Telegrams were sent to the au- 
thorities in the city of Philadelphia to 
head them off, but when the error was 
discovered the mortification of the good 
people of that city was so great that the 
night train for Washington was detained 
at the depot, and a sumptuous supper 
prepared for the young officers at one of 
the principal hotels. 

As an aide to General Mansfield, who 
commanded the defenses of Washington, 
a cordon of fifty or more garrisoned 
earthworks, I witnessed the grand re- 
view of McDowell’s army, 40,000 strong, 
as it passed the President’s stand on 
Pensylvania avenue, in front of the 
White House—a most inspiring sight, 
though one well calculated to carry with 
it valuable information to the opposing 
force which lay in wait for the coming 
of our Army. 

A few days after this review the ad- 
vance of the Union Army on Virginia’s 
soil was ordered, and General Winfield 
Scott who was suffering greatly from the 
infirmities of age, was, as I believed, 
most unjustly censured for his temerity 
in this matter of moving before prepara- 
tions were completed or it was as- 
sured Patterson would be able to hold 
Johnson on the Upper Potomac. 

None knew so well as this hero of 
other wars the full significance of the 
term delay, as we were bordering fast 
upon the expiration of service of the 
three months’ men. Scott well remem- 
bered the conditions that necessitated his 
entering the City of Mexico with but 
6,000 men, when but a short time before 
and after the battle Corro Gordo his 
army mustered 12,000 strong. The law 
provided that volunteers for the Mexi- 
can War should “enlist for twelve months 
or the war,’ and there was no misplaced 
comma to justify the interpretation put 
upon that law, or the interpolation of 
such imaginary term as would lead to 
the conclusion that men might enlist for 
twelve months or else for the war.* 

Scott knew, if others did not, and the 
sequel justified his conclusion, that how- 
ever patriotic our men might have been 
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in the first instance, they would leave for 
home as soon as their term of service ex- 
pired, and one regiment, be it said to its 
shame, did turn tail while en route to the 
battlefield of Bull Run and march to the 
rear to the sound of the enemy’s guns. 
Further than this, after the battle of 
Bull Run, when a spirit of utter.demor- 
alization possessed our soldiers, it be- 
came necessary to employ the regular 
batteries of artillery, that had _ better 
business to attend to, to take position in 
front of the regimental camps of many, 
if not all, the organizations whose term 
of service had expired, to prevent their 
striking tents and marching away, and 
this unfortunate condition of affairs 
reached its climax when a regiment, after 
marching out and being formed for pa- 
rade, stood fast and in open mutiny, re- 
fusing to obey any further order of the 
adjutant. The brigade commander or- 
dered out a light battery, which was 
brought into action in front of the regi- 
ment with guns charged with canister, 
and the adjutant of the regiment was or- 
dered to proceed with his duties. This 
summary action quelled the mutiny, 
bringing the regiment to terms and had 
a most salutary influence on all other 
troops. 

These things are not told at this hour 
or at this day in a spirit of detraction, 
but simply in justification of the action 
of the Commanding General in ordering 
an early advance under the exigencies of 
political and military necessity. The 
three years’ men, or those who served 
throughout our apparently endless con- 
flict, understood these things well. These 
were men who had the firmness of mind 
to stay where they were, fight the thing 
through, and give their lives without 
hope of glory. 

A few words at this point respecting 
the Bull Run contest and its influence in 
this section of the country of which I 
write may be of possible interest. A 
confidential"map had been sent to Mc- 
Dowell defining his line of march, the 
duplicate of which was in General Scott’s 
personal possession. There was grave 
apprehension that the plans of the 
Union Army commander might _be- 
come known to Beauregard, and, as the 
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sequel showed, this apprehension was 
well grounded, since it was said that after 
the battle a tracing of this very map was 
found among the captured papers of the 
Confederate General. This may meas- 
urably account for General Beauregard’s 
first intention of advancing his right and 
striking our left near Centreville, in- 
stead of remaining in passive defense. 

The chief signal officer of the Confed- 
erate Army at Manassas, General E, P. 
Alexander, who occupied the highest 
point on the field of battle, discovered by 
the glint of a brass gun and the reflected 
rays of the morning sun on the bayonets 
of our troops, a change of plan in Mc- 
Dowell’s movements and an advance 
against the Confederates’ extreme left, 
which brought about an entire change 
in the plan of battle, and forced Beaure- 
gard to change front from a line parallel 
with the Bull Run stream to one perpen- 
dicular to it. The mistake of General 
3arry, chief of artillery of the Union 
Army, in taking one of the newly-arrived 
regiments of Johnson’s for one of our 
own, resulted in the destruction of Grif- 
fin’s and Ricketts’ batteries of the regu- 
lar army, and was really the turning 
point of the whole contest, a promised 
victory for the Union Army being turned 
into a disastrous rout. The aides of 
General Mansfield had been in the sad- 
dle during the day of the battle forward- 
ing troops across the Potomac bridges, 
in answer to McDowell’s repeated calls 
for reinforcements, and late in the after- 
noon, about 5 p. m., the officers of the 
General’s staff were summoned to head- 
quarters. The increasing fire of the ar- 
tillery, and its greater distinctness as the 
day advanced was by no means reassur- 
ing, and when we were all present in the 
office the General closed the door, and, 
drawing a telegram from his_ breast 
pocket, read these words: “The left wing 
of our army is in retreat upon Centre- 
ville’—a mesage from General McDow- 
ell to General Scott. 

At the moment there came a rap on 
the door, followed by the entrance of an 
orderly from General Scott’s headauar- 
ters, the telegram this time reading: 
“The army is in full retreat upon Cen- 
treville.” 

General Mansfield was much excited, 
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and, walking the floor with his head 
down and his hands behind him, the 
telegram crushed in his hand, kept us all 
in suspense until he read the message. 
Turning to his Adjutant-General, he 
said: “The worst has happened that 
could have happened, our army is de- 
feated and in full retreat upon Centre- 
ville. I fear it is a rout.” 

But what was transpiring at General 
Scott’s headquarters at this instant? I 
must turn to Colonel Savage for assist- 
ance, for here he says: “Thus spoke Gen- 
eral Scott: ‘All seems lost,’ and address- 
ing his confidential officer, said: ‘Send 
any officers you can to ride around the 
defenses—set all in order for a defense. 
Mansfield will rally the returning army. 
Take a squadron—use my name and sig- 
nature everywhere. Go out yourself and 
meet them. Find Barry’s battery, Rich- 
ardson’s brigade, Runyon’s division. of 
the reserves. Have McDowell bring all 
back here by Centreville to Fairfax and 
Arlington. I go to the Presjdent to di- 
rect with him the defense of the city.’ ” 

This seems to accord exactly with 
what transpired at Mansfield’s Head- 
quarters. The General directed his 


aides to go to theif quarters to make 
preparations for a night’s ride over the 
river, taking a squadron of the Second 


Cavalry as escort. We started from 
headquarters about nine p. m., and cross- 
ing the Potomac, spent the night in vain 
endeavoring to accomplish something, 
and to ascertain the real condition of af- 
fairs at the front. Directions had been giv- 
en that in the event of the advance of the 
Confederates that night all the bells of 
the churches and all fire bells should be 
rung, but I could never fairly understand 
what would have been accomplished by 
this, as the chime of those bells would 
ring out a peal of victory, and have 
brought joy to the hearts of a majority 
of the inhabitants of a city which, like 
its sister city, Baltimore, was heart and 
soul with the South. Here Savage says, 
in speaking in like connection of the dis- 
affected in Washington City: “Another 
hand than Jack McCrary’s manipulated 
the tell-tale lights that night which an- 
swered the flashes and rockets on the 
Virginia shore; the anxious Pauline Du- 
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val knew that a stormy-hearted Ken- 
tuckian Circe was now in charge of Beau- 
regard’s news depot in her splendid 
home.” 

That dismal night’s ride over the 
“Long Bridge” discovered but little else 
than fleeing, flitting figures in the dark- 
ness, all tending toward the Potomac 
Long Bridge and the Georgetown 
Aqueduct bridge. Picnickers who had 
gone out in force to see the fight, many 
in hacks, loaded down with well filled 
champagne baskets and other viands, 
were the first to block the roads and 
bridges in their mad haste to escape that 
nightmare of the army, that frenzy of the 
imagination, that phantom of the dark, 
the black horse cavalry. The facts of 
the case are these, so far as relates to the 
cavalry scare: The right wing of our 
army had made a detour on a “U” shaped 
line some ten miles in extent (here it was 
that Alexander made his discovery), 
while the distance from the start to the 
finish across the arms of the “U” was 
not more than a half-mile. 

The men who had followed the road 
in their advance did not, and, in fact, 
could not, appreciate the real relation of 
things, and very naturally, when retreat- 
ing, followed the roads taken in the ad- 
vance. So blocked, indeed, were these 
roads that the small available force of 
the Confederate Cavalry could not have 
penetrated this mass had they tried, more 
particularly as the rear guard, a plucky 
little battalion of some two hundred reg- 
ular infantry, covered the retreat and he- 
roically. contested every foot ot the 
ground. Here was the difficulty in the 
case: After our troops had traversed a 
distance of some eight or ten miles on the 
“U” circuit the field batteries of the Con- 
federates, and a few mounted men, on 
horses without distinction of co'or or 
kind, fell upon our flank, creating the not 
unwarranted imoression upon the minds 
of those in flight that the rear of the 
column was annihilated, and that the cav- 
alry of the enemy had cut its way 
through to the head of the column. 

At this juncture the scene that has 
been described by Pollard of the Rich- 
mond Whig, a Confederate writer, as he 
says, beggared description, “two to three 


men on every horse, horses cut from 
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wagons and artillery pieces with traces 
dangling at their heels and wild with ex- 
citement, negro drivers and those wear- 
ing shoulder straps of every grade 
mounted on the same horses, two and 
three deep,” and, here I will add, every- 
thing going for home at a speed out- 
rivalling that of a first-class auto of the 
present day. The noise of the retreat of 
the stricken army could be heard for 
miles, but fortunately for some of us, we 
were spared this agony, or may I not call 
it “endurance test.” So it all came down 
to this, a few horsemen well mounted 
forded the Bull Run stream at intervals 
along the lines of retreat, taking every- 
thing in flank and their appearance filled 
our panic stricken army with dismay giv- 
ing rise on all sides to the most exagger- 
ated accounts of the terrible Black Horse 
Cavalry. The day following the night of 
the battle was a dreary one indeed, driz- 
zling rain with heavy clouds hanging 
over as a pall. Fragments of regiments 
reported to Mansfield’s headquarters 
from hour to hour, in bodies of a dozen 
or more, each squad claiming to be “all 
that is left of our regiment.” 
Confidence, fortunately for us, was re- 
stored in a few days, so soon as it was 
ascertained that the regiments had not 
been annihilated and that the stragglers 
had reassembled on their old camp 
grounds. Nothing, however, was more 
reassuring than the knowledge that our 
adversaries were quite as much demoral- 
ized by victory as we had been by defeat. 
Shortly after the battle the General sent 
one of his aides to bring in a regiment 
which through some error or mistake 
had been left beyond our lines and in the 
neighborhood of Bailey’s cross roads, on 
the Virginia side of the river. The ex- 
perience of this officer throughout his 
long: ride both in going and returning 
may serve to illustrate the general con- 
ditions of affairs in and about the city, 


(Concluded in 
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in the days immediately following the 
battle. As he passed the farm houses 
along the route he was greeted with 
taunts and jeers and the dogs were set 
upon him. 

When retutning after the midnight 
hour and just as he had crossed over the 
long bridge on the Washington side, in 
that section of the city then called “Mur- 
der Bay,” he was attacked by a soldier 
of our army and narrowly escaped with 
his life, but being well mounted and 
armed with a revolver the tables were 
turned on his assailant who, as the sequel 
showed, was none other than a deserter 
from our army in quest of a horse, 
whereby to effect his escape. Surely in 
those days it was hard to tell friend 
from foe. 

The railroad routes and depots were 
all well guarded and escape from the 
city could not be effected by the soldiers 
in that way, Through the medium of a 
horse, flight was facilitated and these an- 
imals could not be left for five minutes 
on the streets without being seized upon, 
mounted and ridden on the north and 
south line until they dropped in their 
tracks. The deserting soldier then ex- 
changed his uniform with the negroes 
who further assisted him in making his 
escape. These were gloomy days for all 
of us and for the American people a sad 
awakening but verifying as time showed 
the old adage that “the uses of adversity 
are sweet indeed.” The losses in the bat- 
tle of Bull Run were far less than at 
first reported but we were sorely wound- 
ed in a vital spot—the National pride had 
received a stunning blow. 

Of course many valuable lives were 
sacrificed on both sides and many were 
made prisoners of war but the loss was 
by no means commensurate with the 
force engaged and inconsiderable if com- 
pared with that of later contests. 
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TO MY WIFE 
IN THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE YEAR 1876 


Translated from the Spanish of C. Petaranda 


BY 


CAPT. CELWYN E. HAMPTON 


(In our January issue I printed the following verses, after having edited them, presum- 
ing upon my acquaintance with Captain Hampton, and on my knowledge of the requirements 
of poetry. Captain Hampton very properly considered the first reason insufficient ground, 
and took issue with me on the second. It is only fair, therefore, to Captain Hampton that 
I-should reproduce the verses as he wrote them—Epiror.) 


Hark! in a few brief moments 

The story of the passing year 

Will be a finished chapter in the book 

Of our two blended lives. 

A confused murmur in the ear 

Fills all the street with voiceless sobs, 

And, for the dying year, intones funereal 
chants. 


So let us, now, my own dear wife, 

Close all the doors and fly away 

Unto the world of happy memories. 

How sweet the thronging thonghts 

Of joys that now are past and gone, 

As, one by one, they join the constant stream 
That keeps our heart’s oasis ever fresh 

And fruitful of our present bliss. 


How sweetly sleeps our little child— 

The tender hostage of our love— 

Soothed by the touches of her rosy dreams. 
A happy presage lies upon her face 

For all the coming years; 

For kisses tremble on her lips, 

And o’er her eyes Aurora’s hand 

But draws the curtain of the coming dawn. 


Then let us strike a balance for the year, 
And settle all our old accounts 

With those of that remorseless keeper Time; 
And may the pages of our ledger show 

We owe no debt save that of gratitude. 
Thus may we never chance to fall 

Into the error of those thoughtless ones 
Who strive but to forget that they have lived 


Within the covers of the ponderous tome 
In which the annals of the year are writ, 
The leaves that bear the story of our life 
Are like the petals of a wondrous rose 
Whose heart breathes nought but pleasure 
And a sweet perfume 

That thralls and binds our every sense. 


Thou lovest me, dear, I know, 

With love unquenchable and true; 

And I will e’er adore thee as the star 
Of all my fondest hopes. 

Pray that our love shall ever be 

Firm as the hard, immobile rock, 

Peaceful as flows the untroubled stream, 
Or as the sky, unflecked by storm or cloud. 


Doubt not the transports of our joy 

Are pleasing in the sight of heaven; 

The pathway that our feet must tread 

Is flower-strewn by angel’s hands, 

And in the twilight of the dawn | hear, 
Confuséd dimly in my sleep 

The sound of kisses and of laughter low, 
Like to the rustling of an angel’s wings. 


Our hearth shall be our altar-stone, 
Where no impious foot may dare 
To desecrate, with ruthless tread, 
The temple’s sanctity: 

The holy incense of our love 

Shall ne’er before it cease to burn, 
And so the current of our lives 
Shall calmly onward run. 


Not as the rushing torrent flows, 

Draining the life-blood from its parent fields; 
Nor like the flaming lightning flash, 

That blinds the eye and then is lost; 

But like the never failing spring, 

Whoce flow is crystal, fresh and pure; 

Or like the moonbeam’s silvery light, 

That weaves a love-song in its threads. 


So shall the New Year prove to be 

A blesséd fountain, from whose depths 

Shall come, to brighten every day, 

Full happiness and peace. 

Rut if thy tender heart should be 

Torn by the horror of conflicting doubt, 
Promise to hear me alwavs, dear, 

And let not doubt keep silence ’twixt us two. 


a 
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When once, within two human hearts, 
‘There burn the fires of love, 

‘lhere falls no winter’s snow so cold 

As can extinguish them: 

And, even under Death’s cold hand, ° 

They smolder, but they do not die, 

And, in another life, revive 

To feed upon its breath and flame again 


A careless venturer, once I sailed 

The trackless waters of tempestuous seas; 
On all its shores no port was there, 
Whose blest protection I could claim, 
Until I saw the light within thine eyes 
That kindly shone to light my path 

Unto the haven of thy tender arms, 
Unto the safety of thy loving heart. 


Then fear not, thou, that he who once 

The perils of that sea hath known 

And fought against a thousand times, 

May ever leave the sheltering port 

That guards him from all storm and stress, 
To venture on its waters dark, 

To battle with its angrv winds, 

And buffet with its waves again. 


Should adverse fortune come to vex 
The peaceful current of our life, 
We'll count it no disgrace to bear; 
For truly great and noble hearts 

Are noblest in the evil time; 

Although I was not born a king, 

Yet still it is in Fortune’s power 

To grant to us a better crown. 


TAVY 


LIFE. 


If ever, in the future life, 

Ged shall decree, perchance, 

That recollections of the past 
Shall die and be no more; 

If, then, my soul be cold and dark, 
Without the light and fire of love, 
Or turn to be indifferent 


But, no! It cannot be: 

Heaven knows how well I love thee; 
That all my future life shall be 
But memory of the past, 

And that thy presence is 

For me, the only form 

In which is ever given aught 

Of happiness, content and peace. 


So ever may it be! And now, 
Sweet angel of my dreams, 

As these last moments pass away, 
We two may szy, with haprv hearts, 
And faces clear of all deceit, 

“We have not lost the gem of life, 
For we have loved, and so 

We know that we have lived.” 


December, now, with leaden foot, 
Is making his last, faltering steps, 
And, in the gathering frost and snow, 
He passes, quietly and sad: 

A New Year, with its smiling face, 
Comes eagerly and swiftlv on; 

God grant it be as kind to us 

As that which now is gone. 


NEW BOOKS 


COMBINED MILI- 


“INDIVIDUAL AND 
TARY SKETCHING” By Captain Ed- 
win T. Cole, 6th U. S. Infantry, and Cap- 
tain Edwin R. Stuart, Corps of Engineers; 
published by the U. S. Cavalry Association. 
We have received a copy of the second edi- 

tion, revised, of this very interesting work. 

The methods now in use for instruction in 

individual sketching at the Army School of 

the Line are a new development in the sub- 
ject of topography, and differ widely from 
methods laid down in any text book. The 
methods of combined sketching have ben de- 
veloped in the topographical work in the 
course of the Army Staff College, and are en- 
tirely new. It is the business of the proper 
bureau of the military establishment in time 
of peace to secure maps as complete as possi- 
ble of every portion of the world at large, 
which might by any possibility become the 
theatre of operations. It is a fact, however, 
that the collection of maps of other countries 
is limited largely to what they themselves 
publish, and are usually of too small a scale, 
and too deficient in detail, to be necessary for 
tactical use. It is most important that as 
large a number as possible: of officers and en- 
listed men be made proficient in the work of 


military sketching during time of peace. This 
little book covers in great detail the subjects 
of individual sketching and combined sketch- 
ing, and is a work of great practical value. 


“HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY.” By John R. Spears. Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. $1.50. 

In a very interesting volume of 308 pages, 
Mr. Spears takes us from the destruction of 
the British war schooner Gaspe by a band of 
patriots under the lead of Captain Abraham 
Whipple, near Providence, R. I, before day- 
light in the morning of June 10, 1772, down 
to the American naval institution of 1907. He 
describes all its important naval battles, and 
shows how the nation has been affected at cer- 
tain times by the work of_its naval ships, and 
by the want of such a ferce. He has also 
set forth facts and conditions which have, 
from time to time, created public opinion in 
favor of, or against, the employment of a 
Navy. Its publication is particularly timely, 
in view of the prominence now being ‘given to 
the subject of an adequate American Navy, 
and what conclusions the author arrives at are 
logical. His conclusion is: “As we have had 
war or dastardly submission to wrong when 
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our Navy was weak, and peace when our Nav~ 
was strong, so in future shall we have peace, 
or war and humiliation, according as we build 
or neglect our guns afloat.” 

The. book is well illustrated. 


“A MILITARY PRIMER,” 
outiine of the duties and _ responsibilities 
of the Military Profession, and an. ele- 
mentary discussion or the principles and 
practices of the Service of Security and In- 
formation. By Capt. Francis C. Marshali, 
15th U. S. Cavalry, and Capt. Geo. S 
Simonds, 22d U. S. Infantry. $2. 

This is a work of great interest to the 
National Guard. For a number of years the 
Service of Security and Information has been 
the subject of a course of instruction for the 
cadets of the Military Academy, in their first 
year at that institution. A litle manual, not 
illustrated at all, compiled by officers of the 
Department of Tactics from many sources, 
has been used as a text book. 

The present Commandant of Cadets, as well 
as his assistants in this department, was much 
dissatisfied with this instruction, and he di- 
rected two of his assistants, Captain F. C. 
Marshall, 15th Cavalry, and Captain G. S. Si- 
monds, 22nd Infantry, to prepare a new text 
book on this subject. 

These officers were confronted with the 
problem of preparing a book that could be 
mastered in twelve lessons by cadets who could 
not be presumed to have any knowledge of the 
higher mathematics, and whose _ theoretical 
military training was to begin with this book. 

The result of their labors is a book of fifty- 
one pages, ten and one-half.jnches by thir- 
teen, containing thirty-nine colored maps, il- 
lustrating the duties of patrols, advance 
guards, rear guards, outposts, and the cavalry 
screen, all on varied ground. These maps, 
with one exception, represent actual places in 
the United States, and may be said to be fairly 
representative of the topographical aspect of 
our country. : 

The first chapter is a lecture on the military 
profession, its duties and obligations. and on 
the organization of the mobile part of the 
Army of the United States. ; 

The second chapter is a simple discussion 
of the subject of map reading, and orientation, 
carried only far enough to enable the students 


including an 
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to read the maps that follow in the book itself. 

The third chapter deals with the. duties of 
spies, scouts and patrols, and is regarded by 
the authors as the most important chapter in 
the book. These duties are gone into in de- 
tail, because, having learned them fully, the 
student is more easily enabled to apply them 
to advance and rear guards, which are, after 
all, but combinations of patrols, large and 
small, - 

Advance and rear guards are then care- 
fully discussed, more in relation to small com- 
mands, and the subject of outposts is. taken 
up. and fully analyzed. 

Many problems in patrolling, advance and 
rear guards, and outposts are added to these 
chapters for solution by the student, and the 
book ends with a chapter on the cavalry 
screen, to inform him of the relations the vari- 
ous parts of the army. bear to each other, and 
of the necessity for enforcing discipline in it, 
in order to have it successful in its under- 
takings. 

The maps and the text that relates to them 
are so arranged that thev can be consulted 
together, without turning he page, and none 
of he maps are folded, so that the greatest 
ease of reference is assured. Thev are so 
lettered that the book does not even have to 
be turned. 

The authors have spent two vears in the 
preparation of this text book, and their work 
has the approval of the Commandant of Ca- 
dets. the Academic Board, the General Staff 
of the Army and the Secretarv of War. Tt 
has been most carefullv scrutinized and criti- 
cized, and is now adopted as a text book for 
the use of the cadets at this academy. 

The maps, purposely. are not elaborate ones. 
but simply such maps as everv officer should 
know how to make and read, with two or 
three fine specimens of chartogranhv inserted 
as problems in reading maps. These are all 
done in four colors. and this adds greatly to 
the expense of the work. 

No publisher that was consulted was will- 
ing to undertake its publication for less than 
three dollars a copy. exclusive of the royalty 
on the copyright, so the authors have nub- 
lished it themselves, and find they can sell it 
for two dollars a copy for the small edition 
they felt authorized in ordering. 


Editor ARMY AND Navy LIFE. 
Dear Sir:—Returning recently to the city, after a long absence, I found, in my ac- 


cumulated mail, a copy of ArMy AND Navy Lirr. 


It was a pleasing surprise, vividly re- 


calling the days long gone by, when we of the old army were wont to welcome the coming, 


every month, of the “United Service.” 


I take great pleasure in congratulating your very 


successful effort to occupy the field of military literature, not fully explored by the “Army 


and Navy Journal” and the “Journal of the Military Service Institution.” 


The copy of 


your magazine now lying before me is full of contributions of most absorbing interest, not 
cnly to the profession, but to the general public; which last is badly in need of correct infor- 
mation about the three services, and of that relative to the army especially. 
The general make up of the magazine is very attractive, the illustrations more than well 
executed, and the whole deserves the large circ ulation, which I am sure it is rapidly acquiring 
Wishing a permanent as well as brilliant success, I remain, 


Very faithfully yours, 


Loomis L. Langpon, 
Brigadier-General U. S. Army, (Ret’d.) 
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The reception to the Army and Navy by the 
. President of the United States and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, will be more than usually brilliant in a sea- 
son that has been distinguished for affairs of 
great social note. The gold lace of the officers 
always adds a distinctive feature to this func- 
tion, and next to the Diplomatic reception, as it 
is familiarly termed, the event scheduled for 
the 20th of February, is easily the most pic- 
turesque of all the series. 

The invitations were sent out the last of the 
week ending February 8, a modest looking mes- 
senger carrying them about in a rather worn 
satchel, but the magic words, “White House” in 
gilt letters in the upper left hand corner of the 
large square outer envelope carry their own 
weight, especially in this administration which, 
its enemies to the contrary, has been socially 
signalized by great charm, brilliance and withal 
commonsense, which is, after all, the unchal- 
lenged basis of good breeding. 

The ladies of remote posts who have had no 
opportunity to see any of the invitations issued 
from the White House, may be interested to 
know that the inner envelope bears on its flap the 
time-honored crest of the United States, done in 
gold; this device also graces the centre top of 
the large square card of invitation. Enclosed 
within the inner envelope, along with the invita- 
tion proper which follows the conventional for- 
mula, is a small, oblong one, on which is printed, 
Not Transferable. Within this is a blue card 
reading as follows: First comes the name of the 
recipient, which is written in fine spencerian 
hand, followed by the lines: “Will please pre- 
sent this card at the door of the White House, 
Thursday evening, February the twentieth.” 

Among the notable dinners at, Washington, 
given the last month, was that for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, other- 
wise President and Mrs. Roosevelt, by the Post- 
master-General and Mrs. Meyer. The company 
comprised some vastly interesting ,uests, among 
them being Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, Represen- 
tative and Mrs. Longworth (the latter being fre- 
quently referred to even yet among the younger 
set as “the Princess Alice”) General and Mrs. 
William Draper, the Hon. Violet Vivian, at- 
tached to the Court of St. James as maid of 
honor. to Queen Alexandra, and who, it will be 
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recalled, made such a sensation by publicly smok- 
ing cigarettes on her way across the ocean, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who were, 
at the time, house guests of Mr. and Mrs. Long- 
worth. 

Another interesting dinner of the month was 
that at which the French Ambassador and Ma- 
dame Jusserand were hosts. Prominent on the 
list of their guests were Lieut. Col. George W. 
Goethals, U. S. A., chairman of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and Chief Engineer, and Mrs. 
Goethals. 

Mrs. Goethals, by the way, lent the prestige 
of her interest, and the support of her member- 
ship to the club formed at Ancon, in the Canal 
Zone, organized by: Miss Helen Varick Boswell, 
who was sent to Panama by Secretary of War 
Taft, just prior to his memorable trip abroad, to 
organize clubs among the wives of all the men 
connected with the building of the great canal. 

This plan of keeping the women contented 
and thereby holding the men at work, first sug- 
gested itself to the Civic Federation of New 
York City. The Canal work, however, having 
been put under the Army regime, the appoint- 
ment of a suitable person to carry out the idea, 
which was welcomed by the Government, de- 
volved upon the Secretary of War. Miss Bos- 
well is a famous founder of Women’s Repub- 
lican Clubs throughout New York State, and was 
quite logically chosen to carry out the sclieme. 

Having rare social qualifications as well as 
infinite executive ability, she made a complete 
success of the undertaking, founding in all eight 
clubs, one in each of the large towns extending 
in a chain across the Canal Zone, and then 
clinched matters by forming a Federation of 
these clubs, called the Canal Zone’s Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. which latter organization is 
booked to send delegates to the meeting of the 
general Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
will be held in Boston ‘next summer. 

Col. and Mrs. Goethals returned to Panama on 
the 22d of Februarv, having first gone to West 
Point to visit their son, George -W. Goethals, 
Jr., who was graduated in the class of 1908. 

Other hostesses at dinners during the past 
month were the Naval Attache of the German 
Embassy and Mrs. Hebbinghaus; their guests 
numbered among others the Naval Attache of the 
Italian Embassy and Mrs. Pfister and Captain 
Culver 
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Rear Admiral and Mrs. Leutze were dinner 
hosts in honor of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and Mrs. Newberry. 

Rear Admiral and Mrs. Coghlan have been 
in town, coming over for a few days from New 
York, and stopping at the Willard. 

Mrs. Coates, wife of Gen. Edwin Martin 
Coates, gave a bridge party during the month, 
of eleven tables. 

Col. John S. Loud, U. S. A, is at Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn., visiting his son, Lieut. James H. 
Loud, 28th Infantry. Col. Loud was accom- 
panied by his daughter, Mrs. Francis F. Long- 
ley, who hopes out there to fully convalesce from 
an attack of typhoid fever. 

Mrs. Paul Fitzimons, wife of Dr. Fitzimons, 
formerly stationed at the Navy Yard here, has 
been in town, being the house guest of Gen. and 
Mrs. Duval, during her stay. 

Brig.-Gen. and Mrs. Clarence Edwards re- 
turned to Cuba early in March with Gov. Ma- 
goon. They will stop at the Gubernatorial Man- 
sion in Cuba. 

Asst. Paymaster Walter D. Sharpe, U. S. N., 
has gone to San Francisco, where he has joined 
the hospital ship Relief, as its disbursing officer. 

Lieut. Commander F. A. A. Miller, U. S. N., 
retired, and Mrs. Abercrombie-Miller, have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Alice Abercrombie-Miller to Frederick Ashton 
de Peyster, who is descended in direct line from 
Lewis Morris, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Still other dinner hosts in the Army and Navy 
contingent than those already named in this ar- 
ticle, have been: Gen. and Mrs. Bates, Col. and 
Mrs. Sellers, Commodore and Mrs. Knapp, Gen. 
and Mrs. G. Smith, Col. and “Mrs. Charles S. 
Bromwell, Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Met- 
calf. Capt. and Mrs. Roscoe Cy Bulmer, while 
Rear Admiral and Mrs. Brownson gave a beauti- 
ful luncheon for Admiral and Mrs. Dewey. 

Col. Charles S. Bromwell, U. S. A., was chair- 
man of the floor committee at the Charity Ball, 
which occurred at the Willard Hotel on the night 
of Feb. 10. Two bands furnished the music for 
the dancing and “everybody” was there. 

Lieut. Frederick Lansing Oliver. U. S. N., and 
his bride, who was Miss Mary Lillian Hempstone 
of this city, have returned to Norfolk, Va., from 
their wedding tour. Lieut, Oliver is stationed 
on the Franklin. 


Fort Totten, N. Y. 


The commanding officer, Col. Whistler, writes 
that he is enjoying some excellent shooting in 
Florida. 

Capt. and Mrs. Carpenter entertained Capt. 
and Mrs. Sheen at dinner on January 3i!st. 
After dinner they adjourned to Capt. Sheen’s, 
where some of the younger set had gathered for 
cards, music and one of Mrs. Sheen’s Welsh 
rarebits. 

Everyone is highly pleased with the weekly 
concerts by the 12th band, Coast Artillery Corps, 
under the efficient leadership of Chief Musician 
Karl Knudsen. The band is now recruited up 


to nearly its full strength and contains some of 
the very best individual players in the army. 

Capt. Shipton reported on February 16th from 
a leave spent at Mrs. Shipton’s home. 

Capt. Spinks reported on January 26th and 
has assumed command of the 114th company. 

Lt. Murray returned from sick leave on Feb- 
ruary oth. 

The alarm of “fire” at 9.30 on the night of the 
4th of February broke in on three very pleasant 
post parties at Capt. Cole’s, Capt. Sheen’s and 
Lt. Patterson’s. After shivering in the cold for 
some time it developed that a sentry had seen 
sparks coming out of a chimney. 

Capt. and Mrs. J. W. Williams entertained 
Capt. and Mrs. Perry, Lts. Tompkins and Tor- 
ney and Misses Stockdale and Mearns at din- 
ner on the 5th inst. 

Miss Mearns gave a very pretty supper party 
to the younger set on Thursday, the 8th, and 
Capt. and Mrs. Clark had Capt. and Mrs. Smith 
and Capt. and Mrs. Williams for dinner on the 
same night. 

The 1st U. S. Artillery mess, the oldest mess 
in the army, propose to have a celebration on 
Saturday, April 11th, to commemorate the 1ooth 
anniversary of the organization of the 1st Ar- 
tillery. 

The indoor athletic meet held’ on February 
21st was one of the most successful and in- 
teresting meets ever held at this post, and the 
interest of all concerned was at fever heat until 
the last event was over. The 82nd Company, 
C. A. C., carried off the honors of the day by 
winning the tug of war, the leap frog race, the 
potato race and the exhibition of Indian club 
swinging. The 1o1st Company, C. A. C., is also 
worthy of mention for their excellent exhibition 
in Butts’ Manual with team of eight men. Sergt. 
Lynass won the competitive drill in the manual 
of arms for non-commissioned officers, and 
Mech. Simons, 82nd Company, the same for 
privates. The meet was largely attended by 
citizens of the surrounding towns and the entire 
garrison. 

The semi-monthly dances of the enlisted men, 
held in the gymnasium on the first and third 
Thursday of each month, continue to grow in 
popularity, and each succeeding dance finds 
scores of fair charmers that had not graced its 
predecessor. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


Lieut. and Mrs. George E. Ball are visiting in 
Marquette, Mich, the guests of Lieut. Ball’s par- 
ents. 

Mrs. Louis Fancher, sister of Lieut. Ruther- 
ford B. Hartz, who has recently been visiting 
in the garrison, has returned to her home in New 
York city. 

Capt. and Mrs, Lutz Wahl have returned from 
New Orleans, where they were summoned by the 
serious illness of Mrs. Wahl’s mother, Mrs. Leon 
Joubert. 

Major Palmer will probably be succeeded, as 
commanding officer of the third battalion, by 
Capt. Tredwell W. Moore, of the 21st Infantry, 
who has passed his examination for majority. 
Capt. Moore stands near the head of the list of 
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BROYVAL fovore 


~+~-~ the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world—cele- 
brated for its great leavening strength and 
purity. It makes your cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures you against alum 
and all forms of adulteration that go with 


the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 


Captains of Infantry and will yet one of the va- 
cancies caused by recent retirements. 

Fort Logan seems, at last, in a fair way to ob- 
tain the long talked of and long hoped for elec- 
tric car service between the post and Denver. 
The Denver City Tramway Company has applied 
to the incorporated town of Sheridan, the village 
lying just outside the post, for a franchise to 
run over its streets, and the application has 
passed its first reading before the town council. 
The proposed new line is to run by the way of 
Englewood and Petersburg and, if built, will be 
a boon to the post people. 

The prospect of the regiment doing duty at the 
autumn maneuvers near Cheyenne, during the 
month of August, once more directs attention to 
the condition of our various organizations and 
their enlisted personnel. In the last few months 
a large number of recruits have been received so 
that, from the discouraged and depleted condition 
of a few months ago, the regiment once more 
finds itself almost at its full authorized strength. 
The inspector has recently completed his annual 
inspection of the post and troops, so that it is 
now believed we are in fit condition for any duty. 

Capt. James M. Love, of the 15th Infantry, 
with his wife and daughter Elizabeth, en route 
from Ft. Douglas, Utah, to Capt. Love’s new 
station at Columbus Barracks, Ohio, stopped at 
this post on February 5. Capt. Love went on to 
Columbus Barracks, where he has been detailed 
for recruiting service, but Mrs. Love and her 
daughter wil! remain for some time as the guests 
of Licut. and Mrs. George Freeman. 


JUNIOR WARDROBE 


Likly Trunk 


Will carry all necessary wearing apparel for 
the individual—a half dozen suits for either 
sex. The Likliest looking luggage seen any- 
where, lasts a life time and bears our trade- 
mark. Write your wants or ask our dealer. 


HENRY LIKELY & CO, 


Dept. A. Rochester, N. Y., VU. S. A. 
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Fort Terry, N. Y. 


An informal hop was given at the Post gym- 
nasium, Fort H. G. Wright, on the evening of 
January 27, in honor of the officers and ladies 
of Fort Terry, who had gone over to the meeting 
of the roller skating club, and who, owing to the 
inclement weather, were unable to return that 
evening. Colonel and Mrs. Parkhurst enter- 
tained at a hop supper afterwards. 

The hosts of the “500” Club for February were: 
On the 7th, Lieutenant and Mrs. Bettison; on the 
11th, Lieutenant and Mrs. Robinson; on the 
18th, Captain Spurr, and on the 25th, Captain 
and Mrs. Kerrick. 

Miss Whittaker, of Fall River, Mass., visited 
her cousin, Mrs. Gordon Robinson, during the 
month. 

A number of the officers and ladies of this 
post attended the ball of the First Company, 
Coast Artillery, Connecticul National Guard, at 
their armory, on the evening of February 12. 

A very pretty valentine hop was given at 
Fort Wright on the 14th. Many from this 
post attended. 


Fort Snelling, Minn. 


Captain Catlin entertained a number of the of- 
ficers and ladies of the post recently at a dinner 
at the club. 

Lieutenant Jens Stedje entertained the officers 
of the Fourth Cavalry garrison at a stag bridge 
party on Saturday evening. Major Rivers, Lieu- 
tenant Burnett and Lieutenant Klemm were the 
prize winners. 

Mrs. O. N. Tyler was hostess at a delightful 
five hundred party on the evening of February 3, 
in honor of Lieutenant Tylef’s birthday anni- 
versary. Mrs. Douglas McCaskey and Mrs. 
Henry carried off the ladies’ prizes, and Lieuten- 
ant Klemm and Lieutenant Burnett the gentle- 
men’s. 

Mrs. J. B. Henry entertained on Tuesday even- 
ing with an informal chafing dish party for her 
guest, Mrs. Fraker, of Chicago. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bullard and his family left 
this week for their new station in Cuba. They 
will be greatly missed from the social life here. 

Lieutenant James O’Hara is absent from the 
post on a two months’ leave. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Charles Burnett are re- 
cent arrivals in the post, and have taken quarters 
No. 8 in the cavalry garrison. 

In spite of the inclement weather Friday even- 
ing, ladies’ night at the club had a good attend- 
ance, and proved a very enjoyable occasion. 

Miss Porter, of Mankato, Minnesota, is the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. James A. Lynch, in the 
infantry garrison. 

The Reading Club had a pleasant afternoon 
with Mrs. Beall on Tuesday. Miss Beall has 
recovered from her recent illness. 

Two troops of the Fourth Cavalry have no 
horses as yet, but bids have been advertised for, 
and the men are hoping to have “stables” in- 
cluded once more in the daily curriculum at no 
very distant date. 

One big snow succeeds another here, and the 
thermometer remains approximately zero. 
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Fort Bliss, Tex. 


A naval recruiting office has been opened up 
in Et Paso by Lieutenant Wilber Smith. From 
this place Lieutenant Smith went to Albuquerge, 
N. M., to open up a similar office there. 

Colonel Huston, Colonel Jones and Major 
Simpson are home again from San Antonio, 
where they were examined in horsemanship. 

Captain and Mrs. Harrison Price, Second In- 
fantry, who have spent some months lately in 
El Paso, have gone to Michigan. 

Lieutenant Walter Short, U. S. A. who has 
been visiting in El Paso, was recalled to his home 
by the serious illness of his mother. 

In the death of Mrs. Flora Hague, of El Paso, 
two Army women lost a most beloved mother, 
Mrs. Laubach, wife of Captain Howard L. Lau- 
bach, Twenty-third Infantry, and Mrs. Cor¢.ran, 
wife of Captain Thomas M. Corcoran, Thirteenth 
Cavalry. Her death came most unexpectedly, 
and was a great blow to her host of friends. 

Miss Mary Fechet, who is being entertained 
in the garrison, was a dinner guest of Major and 
Mrs. Simpson recently. 

Captain Wetherill and Lieutenant Bond led a 
most enjoyable cotillion, which was given by the 
officers and ladies of the garrison complimentary 
to the Social Club of El Paso one evening of 
recent date. Dainty favors, good music, delicious 
refreshments combined to make the evening an 
especially enjoyable one. 

Captain Edmund S. Wright, First Cavalry, 
has gone to Deming, N. M., for recruiting duty. 

Colonel Robert Loughborough, Thirteenth In- 
fantry, who has been an El Paso visitor of late, 
has returned to the East. 

The Army loses another FE] Paso friend and 
well wisher in the death of Captain Charles Da- 
vis. He was well known and well liked in 
Army circles. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Social events have followed fast upon each 
others’ heels here in the last few weeks, culmin- 
ating in one of the largest and most elaborate 
affairs of the year, the reception and ball tendered 
Colonel Robert N. Getty and Mrs. Getty by the 
officers and ladies of the post. The interior of the 
Administration Building presented a most festive 
appearance for the occasion. About six hun- 
dred guests enjoyed the dancing, and the delicious 
supper served during the intermission. 

Before the reception a number of dinner par- 
ties were held, among them being those given by 
Captain and Mrs. J. T. Geary, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Musgrave, Captain Littebrant and Captain 
and Mrs. Clarence G. Bunker. 

Mrs. Gettv, wife of Colonel Robert N. Getty, 
was the honor guest at a luncheon given at 
Faust’s, in St. Louis, by Mrs. W. R. Hamilton, 
wife of Colonel Hamilton. Covers were laid for 
twelve. 

The last concert given by the depot band in 
the Mess Hall proved especially enjoyable to the 
audience of garrison and town peo le. 

Mrs. George Rodney entertained in her usual 
charming manner at a luncheon i in her hospitable 
home. Six ladies of the garrison were her 
guests. 
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SOZODONT 


FREE FROM GRIT 
Does not Scratch the Enamel of the Teeth 


TOOTH POWDER 


FREE FROM ACID 
Does not Tarnish Gold Work of the Mouth 


FIVE THOUSAND unsolicited testimonials from leading dentists declare Sozodont 
Tooth Powder to be superior to any other powder dentifrice. 


Sozodont Tooth Powder alone has the required abrasive properties needed to re- 
move tartar from the teeth, yet is aboslutely free from the grit and acid found in other 


tooth powders. 


The enamel of the teeth cannot be injured by Sozodont Tooth Powder. 


Being antiseptic, it léaves the gums and membranes of the mouth in prime condition. 


Sozodont Liquid. 
Insist Upon Having the best. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Assistant Surgeon Richards and Mrs. Rich- 
ards, who have just returned from Cuba, were 
the guests of Captain and Mrs. William Ray- 
mond for a few days. 

Harrington Clark, of Philadelphia, paid a 
short visit to his sister, Mrs. Lincoln, and Cap- 
tain Lincoln, a Sunday or two ago. 

Brigadier-General Harry R. Anderson, U. S. A, 
retired, and daughter, Miss Anderson, of Balti- 
more, are spending the winter in the South. 

Mrs. W. H. H. Clark, of Delaware City, is 
visiting her daughter. Mrs. Lincoln, and Captain 
F. H. Lincoln. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Claude Brigham, of Fort 
Monroe, gave a dinner party at the Belvedere, 
Baltimore, in honor of Lieutenant and Mrs. S. 
Creed Cardwell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Rowland Clapp enter- 
tained Lieutenant and Mrs. Hugh Screven Brown 
at dinner at their home on North Calvert street, 
folllowed by a theatre party at the Academy to see 
“A Waltz Dream.” 

Captain and Mrs. Godwin Ordway, family and 
maid spent a most delightful visit in Washing- 
ton as the guests of Captain Ordway’s mother, 
Mrs. Albert Ordway, at Stoneleigh Court. 

Captain and Mrs. William Raymond gave a 
delightful little chafing dish party a few Sundays 
ago. Among those who enjoyed the Raymonds’ 
hospitality were Lieutenant and Mrs. Hugh S. 
Brown, Lieutenant and Mrs. S. C. Cardwell, Miss 
Hollyday and Mr. Bangher. . 


Sozodont Tooth Powder, 
For Sale at Every Post Exchange and Canteen. 


Sozodont Tooth Paste. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Clarence Deems returned a 
few weeks ago from New York, where he had 
been before a retiring board convened at Gov- 
ernor’s Island. The session of the board was a 
short one, clearly demonstrating the fact that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deems was not a fit subject 
for retirement, either for physical or mental 
causes. Colonel Deems was well represented by 
Colonel A. S. Bacon, of Brooklyn, who is a 
graduate of the U. S. M. A., and was for some 
years connected with the National Guard of New 
York. Dr. Wilson, of Baltimore, who is con- 
nected with the Johns Hopkins Institute, and 
who has an excellent reputation, was also pres- 
ent, having been retained by Colonel Deems as 
a medical expert in case his services were re- 
quired. Nothing of serious import developed 
at any time against Colonel Deems, and though 
the board’s finding will not be made public until 
its proceedings have been reviewed by higher 
authority, it is safe to predict that he will be 
retained in active service. 

A number of people of Baltimore and Maryland 
especially those in the National Guard, are ex- 
tremely anxious that Colonel Deems be not only 
retained in the service, but be allowed to retain 
his present command. He has made many friends 
in his old home town, and is remembered most 
pleasantly and regarded as a most efficient officer 
by those who served under him during the joint 
exercises of 1905. 

Captain C. F. Morse, who has been ill for some 
time with a severe attack of the grip, has com- 
pletely recovered. 
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Mid-Winter at Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


This is the shut-in season at Fort Niagara, 
and if you are not particularly brave the at- 
tractions of the outside world do not tempt you 
to travel over the Gorge Road to Niagara Falls, 
and on to Buffalo, for you are apt to have an 
adventure in a snow drift before you reach your 
own fireside again. 

Mrs. Barth will spend some time with her 
family at Leavenworth, her former home, while 
Major Barth is off on his two months’ detail. 

A charming little dinner given by Capt. and 
Mrs. Alfred Smith recently broke the record of 
a quiet week. In the near future Capt. Smith will 
go to Fort Jay where he has been detailed regi- 
mental commissary, succeeding Capt. Pardee. It 
is delightful to have Mrs. Fuller and her dear 
little daughter back again from a visit of some 
length to her mother in Schenectady, N. Y 


Lieut. and Mrs. Sherman White are enjoying 
a visit to friends in New York City and will be 
absent from the post for several months. The 
ice king reigns here, as well as at his favorite 
site, Niagara Falls. The banks of the river are 
high with glistening blocks of ice. Fortunately all 
of the companies here are quite full and guard 
duty for the men is not severe. 

Mrs. Taylor and her sister will be here in a 
few days from El Reno, Oklahoma, and will re- 
ceive a warm welcome from their old friends in 
the garrison. 

On Sunday last some young people of Buffalo 
and New York, and Miss Mitchell of Fort Por- 
ter, went to Niagara Falls to view the ice bridge 
which is more magnificent than usual this sea- 
son. They returned to Fort Porter: for a late 
dinner at Miss Mitchell’s. 


Mrs. Wallace McNamara was hostess last week 
for a delightful five o’clock tea. Lieut. G ; 
Heidt, known as “Jimmie” Heidt in the 12th In- 
fantry, has returned from Fort Leavenworth 
where he was ordered for his examination for 
his first lieutenancy. 

Gen. and Mrs. John Tiernon have given up 
their apartment at the Turane Hotel, and have 
gone to Old Point Comfort. The General was 
stationed at Fortress Monroe for a number of 
years. 

Gen. and Mrs. Robert Hall are at Pine Hurst 
for the winter, their son, Mr. Robert Hall of 
Chicago, will soon make Buffalo his home. 

Gen. and Mrs. William Auman, who own a 
pleasant home in Buffalo, leave next week for a 
visit to Boston to attend the wedding of a kins- 
man, and wisely propose to remain away until 
the March winds have departed. 

Mrs. William Otto, of the city, is giving a 
“tea” to-day to introduce Mrs. John Otto, Jr., a 
recent bride, who was a Miss Brandrith, of Os- 
sining, New. York, a niece of -Major and Mrs. 
Slocum, U. S. A., and near relative of Gen. Ed- 
win McAlpine, Mrs. William Otto is a daughter 
of Gen. Van Arsdale Andrews. 

Capt. and Mrs. Robert Brown are house hunt- 
ing. Capt. Brown likes his recruiting detail here 
very much. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Howard of 
Buffalo, to whom they had a letter of introduc- 


tion, are presenting them to their many friends, 
which will ensure them a beautiful time, socially. 
Mr. Clarence Howard was once an officer in the 
Artillery and has a son an officer in the navy, so 
has a warm place in his heart for those in the 


service, 
Fort Riley, Kan. 


Captain W. M. Whitman has returned from 
New York City, where he attended the funeral 
services of his father. 

Captain Edward Hill, Sixth Field Artillery, is 
home again, after an extensive leave spent in the 
East. 

Captain Kennington and Captain R. P. Powers 
are also wanderers returned after leaves of ab- 
sence. 

Lieutenant Frederick H. Svenson, formerly an 
officer of the Third United States Infantry, who 
resigned a year ago to take an active part in the 
publication of Army AND Navy Lire, has been a 
guest in the post several days in the interest of 
the magazine. While here he was entertained 
by Lieutenant Mann, Seventh Cavalry. 

The dance given by Major and Mrs. McMahon 
was one of the pleasant features of the month. 

Captain Charles Drake, Fourteenth Cavalry, 
was a visitor in the garrison. He brought ninety- 
four recruits from Fort Slocum, N. Y., to this 
station. 

Mr. Averill, of New York City, is the guest of 
his son, Captain N. K. Averill, Seventh Cavalry. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Pope Hall was the scene of still another most 
brilliant affair, when all the officers and ladies 
of the Thirteenth Infantry bade welcome many 
guests not only from the garrison, but from the 
town as well, to an evening of dancing and merri- 
ment within the hospitable walls of the hop 
room. Decorations and refreshments were of a 
most elaborate nature. 

Captain and Mrs. J. C. Minus, Sixteenth U. 
S. Infantry, are happy in the arrival of a new- 
comer in their home, a little son. 

Many visitors are being entertained in various 
hospitable homes in the garrison. Among recent 
guests the names of Mr. and Mrs. Young and 
Miss Young, of Omaha, may be mentioned as 
visiting Captain and Mrs. Pierce. Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Hodges are entertaining Miss Eloise 
L’Hommedieu, of Detroit, Mich., and Captain 
and Mrs. Kerwin have as a house guest Miss 
Marie Ball, of Chicago. 

Mrs. C. H. Cochran is visiting Captain and 
Mrs, J. E. Normoyle. 

Mrs. Freeman has also been a guest in the 
Normoyle home. 

Miss Virginia Keith and Mr. Freeman Field, 
of Kansas City, whose engagement has but re- 
cently been announced, were week-end guests of 
Mr. Field’s sister, Mrs. G. S. Young. 

Captain and Mrs. Walsh have been entertaining 
Miss Howard, of Atchison. 

Visiting young ladies have had many attentions 
showered upon them in the matter of complimen- 
tary teas, card parties and dinners. 

Miss Ball, of Chicago, was honor guest at a 
card party given by Captain and Mrs. Arthur 
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Good Teeth Are 


Woman’s Greatest 
Attraction 


The possession of beautiful eyes 
is entirely a gift of nature. 

The possession of good teeth is 
largely a matter of care. 

The ordinary brush cannot reach 
those parts of the teeth that it is 
most necessary to keep clean. The 
tufted bristles and the curved han- | 
dle of the Prophylactic Tooth 
Brush enable it to penetrate every 
crevice and depression. - 

Prophylactic Tooth Brushes are § 
made in a clean factory by clean @ 
people and sterilized before pack- @ 
ing. Each brush is packed in an §& 
individual yellow box to prevent §@ 
handling. 


Tooth BRUSHES 


Three Sizes; Two Styles; Three Textures 


The texture of each brush ig marked on each box—no need of handling bristles. The styles are: “PRO. 
PHYLACTIC ” rigid handle, and “PROPHYLACTIC SPECIAL,” new flexible handle. Three sizes: 
Adults, 35c., Youths 25c., Child’s 25c. Three textures: Soft, Medium, Hard. 

Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet supplies everywhere. If your dealer does 
not sell the Prophylactic, we will deliver, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Send for ‘literature on the teeth and their proper cleansing and 
preservation, and telling all about Prophylactic Tooth, 
Hair, and Nail B-ushes. 


Florence Manufacturing Co. 
186 Pine Street 
FLORENCE 


“ The Genuine is 
Always Sold in a Yellow Box 
Refuse every substitute offered you. 
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Kerwin. The guests were many of the young 
bachelors and the unmarried ladies of the gar- 
rison. 

Miss Quinton, of Topeka, was one of the guests 
at a recent box party, of which she was the 
honored guest. 


Fort Du Pont, Del. 


Col. John R. Williams has been con‘ined to 
his quarters several days with an attack of the 
grip. 

Mrs. John Landers, of Thurmont, Md., mother 
of Capt. Howard L. Landers, and his sister, Mrs. 
R. J. Royer, of Westminster, Md., are the guests 
of Capt. and Mrs. Landers. 

The steamer Gen’l. Howe, government boat, 
that runs back and forth to the three posts in this 
locality, Du Pont, Mott and Fort Delaware, is laid 
up at Wilmington a short time for repairs. In 
the meantime the Philadelphia of the Engineer 
department will be used. 

Dr. and Mrs. Griswold leave for New York 
Wednesday to visit Mrs. Griswold’s sister, Mrs. 
Thomas Steele, in New Haven, Conn. 

Capt. and Mrs. Leonard Waldron entertained 
at dinner Thursday evening Capt. and Mrs. J. P. 
Hopkins, Dr. E. P. Tignor and Lieut. Joseph 
Davis. 

In the earlier part of January spring flowers 
were found blooming in the sheltered nooks in 
different gardens on the post and on Sunday 


evening the 7th of January, we had a severe 
thunder storm, which facts, both so unusual at 
this season, make it hard to realize we are in the 
midst of winter. 

On Thursday, Mrs. Howard L. Landers was 


the hostess at a charming luncheon in honor of 
Miss Marguerite Conolly of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
is the guest of Mrs. J. P. Hofins Present were 
Mrs. Waldron, Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. Griswold, 
Mrs. Campbell and Miss Conolly. 

Capt. and Mrs. Waldron entertained at dinner 
Wednesday Their guests were Capt. and: Mrs. 
Landers, Miss Conolly and Capt. Goodfellow 

Capt. Joseph L. Knowlton visited Washington 
on Wednesday. Mrs. Knowlton and Master Dan- 
ner Knowlton were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy L. Darlington of Wilmington on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. 

Legare Lamar, Sergeant first class, Hospital 
Corps, and Mrs. Lamar are receiving congratula- 
tions on the birth of a daughter, who arrived on 
the 27th. 

Mr. R. S. Rodney, nephew of Gen. Rodney, re- 
tired, U. S. A. was the guest of Capt. and Mrs. 
Hopkins last week. 

Capt. and Mrs. Waldron entertained at dinner 
Friday evening Col. Williams, Capt. and Mrs. F. 
Lincoln of Fort Howard, Md., and Lieut. J. R. 
Davis. 

There was a band concert given on Friday 
night at the Post hall, by the full band, of which 
we are very proud. A fine selection was rendered 
from some of the best operas. 

Dr. and Mrs. Griswold have as their guests the 
doctor’s brother, Mr. Guy B. Griswold, and Miss 
Janet Sloan of Coatsville, Penn. 

Mrs. Ralph Boyer, sister of Capt. Landers, 
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who has been on a visit, left last Monday for her 
home in Westminster, Maryland. 

Thursday night Dr. and Mrs. 
Reedy Island, Quarantine Station, 
guests of Capt. and Mrs. Landers. 

Among the many improvements made on the 
post within the last few months is an extensive 
hothouse planned and supervised by our surgeon, 
Dr. W. C. Griswold, who had the management 
of the post garden. At this season of the year 
when fresh vegetables are tery scarce and hard 
to get at any price, we are revelling in quite a 
few varieties and will soon have all those that the 
summer affords. 


Fort Sill, Okla. 


Several of the young people of the garrison 
recently went out to Geronimo’s camp to see an 
Indian dance. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Pratt entertained at dinner 
on the 13th Colonel Andrews, Captain and Mrs. 
Granger, Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Captain 
and Mrs. Deems and Mr. Quinette. 

Lieutenant Purington and Miss Gertrude Hop- 
kins celebrated their birthdays by giving a hop, 
after which a deligthful quail supper was served 
at the quarters of Lieutenant Purington. Every- 
one had a most enjoyable time. 

Mrs. Quinette, of Lawton, entertained with a 
bridge luncheon a short time ago. Those present 
from the post were Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. and 
Miss Bell, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Margetts, Mrs. 
Deems, Mrs. Pratt and Mrs. Granger. 

Colonel Andrews and Major Menoher have 
returned from Fort Sam Houston, where they 
went to take the riding test. 

Mrs. Lewis gave a tea for her mother and 
cousin, Mrs. Moseley and Miss Killduff, who 
are visiting at the post. Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. 
Deems assisted Mrs. Lewis. 

The Five Hundred Club met with Mrs. Deems 
on the 22d. 

On the 24th Mrs. Hopkins gave a very pretty 
luncheon, followed by bridge. Luncheon was 
served at small tables, and the decorations were 
in red. The guests were Mrs. Merrill, Mrs. 
Pratt and her mother, Mrs. Pratt; Mrs. Margetts, 
Mrs. and Miss Bell, Mrs. Deems, Mrs. Lewis, 
Mrs. Moseley, Miss Killduff and Mrs. Granger. 
Mrs. Margetts was again the successful prize 
winner. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Margetts entertained at 
dinner last week, their guests being Dr. and Mrs. 
Lewis, Miss Killduff, Captain and Mrs. Hopkins 
and Captain Donnelly. 

Miss Pierson, who has been 
cousin, Mrs. Menoher, left 
week. 

Monthly review was held on the 31st. The 
band, mounted, made its first appearance, and 
added much to the occasion. An informal *hop 
was held in the post hall the same evening. 

Monday evening a progressive dinner was 
given. The first course was served at Captain 
Donnelly’s. From there the party went to Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Margett’s for soup, followed by 
the meat course at Captain and Mrs. Hopkins’, 
then on to Captain and Mrs. Deems, finally end- 
ing at Dr. and Mrs. Lewis’. Bridge was played 
later, 
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CONTENTMENT in 
the ranks is a greater 
ally than a friend 
within the enemy’s 
lines. 

Palatable rations 
are a great means to 
this end—food that is 
good and tastes as 
good as it is. 


It’s delicious nut-like fla- 
vor—a taste that never palls 
but grows with use—is one 


| oe 


reason why we call 


Triscuit 


— 
The Ideal Emergency Ration 


But it is one reason only and not the most 
important. 

Triscuit is shredded wheat, beyond all 
question the most nourishing, wholesome, 
breadstuff food in the world. 


That wonderful process—shredding —is the only process ever devised that 
makes the whole wheat berry perfectly digestible. Cleaned, steam cooked, 
drawn out into countless filaments, shaped into convenient wafers and 
toasted in quick, electric ovens. 

A paper carton keeps TRISCUIT dry and clean. It fits into saddlebag 
or knapsack like a glove. This carton of 24 TRISCUIT (14 ounces) is iden- 
tical in shape and size with the usual package of hardtack (16 ounces) 
now served as a day’s nation to each man. 


Fine Enough for the Best Home 
Table and Available Anywhere 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Makers of Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








Fort Apache, Ariz. 


Chaplain Groves arrived in this garrison and 
assumed his duties as chaplain early in January. 
Chaplain Groves’ family will not join him, but 
will remain in Pasadena, California, where his 
sons are being schooled. 

Contract Surgeon Shepard has received orders 
to proceed to Fort Douglass, Utah, there to take 
station. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Martin entertained the garri- 
son at a card party in honor of the latter’s birth- 
day. 

Eaeus. Christy and Rodney returned from a 
hunting trip well ladened with game. 

Sixty recruits arrived in the garrison from 
Holbrook and now that the troops average fifty 
or sixty men each, duties are not so strenuous. 

Major Stevens has been assigned to the second 
squadron in place of Major Bishop, who has been 
assigned to the first squadron. 

Lieut. Rothwell has been appointed squadron 
quartermaster and commissary. 

Troop G of this garrison numbered second out 
of thirty-six organizations in the department rifle 
practice for 1907. 

Funeral services of Corporal Mooney, Troop 
G, 5th Cavalry, were held in the, post chapel on 
the 21st of January. Services were conducted 
by Chaplain Groves. Corporal Mooney was shot 
by the accidental discharge of his gun early in 


the month of January while on a hunting trip. - 


The accident took place ten miles from the San 
Carlos Agency. He was taken to the Indian hos- 
pital by his troop commander, Lieut. S. D. 
Smith and there had everythingedone that might 
save his life, but the wound was from the first 
a mortal one. His body was brought into the 
fort on the night of the twentieth of January. 


Camp Columbia, Cuba 


A son was born to Lieut. H. W. Stone, U. S. 
M. C., and Mrs. Stone on January 18. 

The camp is looking forward to the Winter 
Carnival, which begins on the 23rd, and will con- 
tinue to March 31. In our next issue we hope 
to print some photographs of the events. The 
official program of the carnival schedules for 
Feb. 24, boat races; March 7, lawn tennis and 
football championship contests; March 14, in- 
ternational baseball match; March 19, grand mil- 
itary parade of the Cuban military forces, and 
those of the Army of Cuban Pacification, mount- 
ed police, etc.; March 21, international foot 
races and bicycle races; March 23, poetical com- 
petition, under the auspices of the Havana Ate- 
neo, at the National theatre, one of the prettiest 
features of the program, consisting of a contest 
among writers of verse, for a prize offered for 
the best poem. The winner of this prize will be 
presented with a rose, which he will give to the 
lady selected by him, whom he will proclaim the 
queen of the Carnival. On March 24th will be 
held the international marksmanshin shoot; on 
March 25, polo championship contest. 
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Fort Rosecrans, Cal. 


Col. Abbott, U. S. Artillery Corps, on a gen- 
eral inspection of the Pacific Coast defenses, 
spent a few days at Fort Rosecrans in pursuance 
of his line of duties. 

Major William Hann and Capt. A. A. Fries, 
U. S. Engineer Corps, with Major Gatchell, com- 
mander of this garrison, spent several days last 
month, inspecting this harbor and surrounding 
country for the purpose of completing final de- 
tails of the scheme of defence of this port. 

Lieut. Constien, U. S. Navy, gave a dinner on 
board the Charleston on the evening before it 
cleared for Magdalena. Covers were laid for 
twelve including Rear Admiral and Mrs. Swin- 
bourne, 

Rear Admiral Swinbourne entertained friends 
from San Diego at a stag luncheon on board the 
steamer Charleston, shortly before it sailed from 
the harbor. 

Mrs. Rollins, of Los Angeles, Cal, is in San 
Diego visiting her daughter, Mrs. Schon, wife 
of Capt. Schon, retired. 

Gen. McCaskey, lately retired, with Mrs. Mc- 
Caskey, is in San Diego looking for a home as 
he intends settling in this city, much to the de- 
light of his numerous old army friends. 


Seaman-Look 


A wedding of interest to army people is that 
of Lieut. Albert Owen Seaman of the 15th In- 
fantry to Miss Florence Look, the daughter of 
Mrs. Catherine Look, at the home of the bride, 
445 Church street, Collinsville, Ills., on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 22. The ceremony was performed at 5 
p. m. by the Rev. Mr. Page of the Presbyterian 
church of Granite City, Ills., and was witnessed 
by several hundred relatives and friends. The 
drawing room at the home was beautifully deco- 
rated for the occasion, the bride and groom stand- 
ing amid a bower of plants and palms during the 
ceremony. Miss Look is a beauty of the brunette 
type and very popular and well known in St. 
Louis society where she has often visited. She 
wore a costly bridal gown of white satin and 
carried a bouquet of lillies of the valley. She 
was attended by Miss Mildred Belle Bevis of St. 
Louis, a school-girl chum, as maid of honor. Miss 
Bevis was attired in a handsome toilet of pink 
and carried a large bunch of pink roses. Mr. 
Frank G. Harris of St. Louis acted as best man. 

A short reception followed the ceremony, and 
then for a while things were made lively by a 
dozen young folks from St. Louis—Misses Alice 
Drabelle, Sarah Smith, Ella Rohde, Charlotte Gar- 
vey, Annie L. Wright, and Messrs J. C. Gleason. 
John Stephens, Wilbur Truelblood, Erhard 
Schwartz, William Murphy, and W. W. Rankin— 
members of a club from the ranks of which the 
bride was the first to step into double harness, 
after which Lieut. Seaman and his bride left for 
the east, where they spent their honeymoon. They 
are now at Fort Douglas, Utah. 
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THAT LASTS A_ LIFETIME 


Those shaving with an ordinary razor, (a thin blade safety razor, or being shaved 
by a barber, ) have absolutely no conception of the merits of a 


No experience whatever is required to shave with a Te or to keep the 
blades keen and in good shaving condition. With the use of our automatic 
stropping devices you will immediately become an expert at stropping. 
It is the razor Par Excellence that the best skilled labor and material 
has produced and is positively the cheapest. No need of continually 
buying thin blades with their questionable cutting qualities to enable 
you to scrape off your beard, and irritate your skin. 
One STAR blade will giveyou better and longer service than hundreds 
of thin blades with absolutely no inconvenience or loss of time, and positively 
gives you a clean, smooth and velvety shave without irritating the skin, as 
each blade is magnetized and properly tempered and hardened to pro- 
duce and retain that fine keen cutting edge so essential for a com- 
fortable shave. Every razor guaranteed to give good service. 
STAR SAFETY RAZOR, Complete . . $1.50 
with Automatic Stropperand Strop . 4.50 


Leather case Sets . . - $2.00 and upward 
Sold by all dealers, or sent upon receipt of price 
Catalogue mailed free upon request 


KAMPFE. BROS., 21 Reade St., New York” 
FOR SALE AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 


Playing Cards for the Service! 


ARMY POSTS AND NAVY CANTEENS SUPPLIED. 
RUSSELL'S “REGULARS.” otis in crengen and during 

sold at any price. It is the perfection 
A Box, RUSSELL'S of card production. Package in four 


colors. Box shows back enclosed without 
(12 peta + PULA breaking the seal. Most popular Club 















sent on backs on the market: in use everywhere, 
The backs are: SABRE, MANDOLIN, 
OAK, MARINE and LIBERTY Amer- 
can Flag (in (es — 


two colors). | 





“ receipt St bp 8 
of $3.00, heanais Paid, to any 
point in the United States. | 











A Gecasll A very fine 
“owe mene | **Fullback”’ 
e ; WILLS & Bison ¥ : 
Posts and Canteens Supplied CARD, © NY WJ] (ne margin) 
; S for club pur- 
Direct at Jobbers’ Rates. TT el ad 


| . 
handsome Green, Blue, 


5 , As Pink and Buff tinted 
Send for Booklet and Price List of este Cor Geuta Cuad 


All Grades of Playing Cards. Parties, 
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We are glad to report that Lieutenant R. H. 
Davis, U. S. M. C., is recovering from a severe 
attack of typhoid fever at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Norfolk, where he was taken from the U. S. S. 
Virginia, to which he was attached, just as the 
Atlantic fleet was about to sail. 
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KOSCINSZKO’S GARDEN. 


West Point, N. Y. 


After a month of weather almost unprece- 
dented for the season, with open roads and open 
river, February has come upon us with ferocity 
sufficient to make up to winter for lost time. The 
river is frozen over betwen this point and Garri- 
sons, and the brave little “Highlander” is hemmed 
in at last, after a brave fight against the floating 
ice, now forming a solid bridge. 

Among the social events of the past month, 
closely following the Mitchell-Braden wedding, 
was the Leap Year German, on January 17, the 
first of the series of social hops or subscription 
dances of the present season. Mesdames Scott 
and Howze were the patronesses at this delightful 
dance, all the details of which were arranged by 
them. 

Captain Darrah led the German, dancing alone. 
The following were among the couples partici- 
pating: Miss Gandy, Dr. Smith, Mrs. Larned, 
Lieutenant Herman, Mrs. Scott, Colonel Gordon, 
Miss Scott, Captain Charles, Mrs. Howze, Lieu- 
tenant Maybach, Mrs. Ansell, Major Carson, 
Mrs. Kutz, Captain Tape, Mrs. Johnson, Colonel 
Howze, Miss Baldwin, a guest of Mrs. Chambers, 
Captain Ansell, Mrs. Chambers, Lieutenant Bell, 
Mrs. Brooks, Lieutenant Carpenter, Miss Brooke, 
a guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Brooke, Lieuten- 
ant W. A. Mitchell; Miss Butler, a guest of Mrs. 
Scott, Lieutenant Farnum; Miss Pennington, a 
guest of Mrs. Collins, Lieutenant Casad; Mrs. 
Colins, Captain Christian; Mrs. Christian, Lieu- 
tenant Collins; Mrs. Casad, Captain Oliver; Mrs. 
Kent, Lieutenant Ennis; Mrs. Ennis, Lieutenant 
Honeycutt; Mrs. Rehkopf, Lieutenant Rehkopf; 
Mrs. Lynch, Lieutenant Lyncli; Miss Arden, 
Captain Fay; Miss C. Arden, Lieutenant Benja- 
min; Miss Hawkins, sister of Mrs. Howze, Cap- 
tain Smith, M. F.;: Mrs. Deems, Lieutenant 
Richardson; Mrs. Nelly, Captain Nesbitt; Mrs. 
Nesbitt. Lieutenant Nellv: Miss Jones, Dr. Han- 


ner; Miss Cheseman, Lieutenant Russell; Miss 
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O’Hara, Lieutenant Fenton; Mrs. Trott, Captain 
Simonds; Mrs. Heidt, Captain Marshall; Mrs. 
Morris, Lieutenant Abbot; Mrs. Berry, Lieutenant 
Bull; Mrs. Traub, Captain Traub; Mrs. C. B. 
Clark, Captain Clark; Mrs. Lewis, Captain Lewis; 
Mrs. Browning, Lieutenant Browning; Mrs. Al- 
ley, Lieutenant Alley; Mrs. Glassford, Lieutenant 
Glassford. The favors were distributed by Mrs. 
L. V. Sumner, Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. Fiebeger and 
Mrs. Honeycutt. They consisted of “Merry 
Widow” dolls for all, horns, canes, scalplocks, 
etc., were the favors for the gentlemen; for the 
ladies there were bright colored ruffs, brooms, 
Indian hatchets, ete. 

The cadet hops have been well attended. The 
following were among the guests from a dis- 
tance at a recent hop: The Misses Beavers, Ack- 
erson, Dunn, Grant, Butler, Harding, Evans, 
Longyear, Walker, Gozzens, Pearl, Kinsborough, 
Archer, Ray and Bill. 

There have been many dinners given recently. 
Among those entertaining in this way have been 
Major and Mrs. Robinson and Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Collins. 

The regular meetings of the Ladies’ Card and 
Reading clubs have been held during the past 
month. The following have been among the 
ladies entertaining the latter club at recent meet- 
ings, with subjects of papers read: January 2, 
“Folk Songs and National Music,” Mrs. Berry; 
January 9, “Art in Personal Adornment,” Mrs 
Traub; January 16, “The Dance,” Mrs. Grier; 
January 23, “Color,” Mrs. Morris; January 30, 
“New Orleans,” Mrs. Honeycutt; February 6, 
“Rugs,” Mrs. Kutz. 

A very sad event succeeded the gaiety of the 
early part of the month in the sudden death of 
Mrs. Dudley, wife of Colonel Edgar S. Dudley, 
professor of Law and History at the Academy, 
a department which had so recently welcomed the 
bride of one of its instructors. With appalling 
suddenness this sad event befell on Monday, Jan- 
uary 20. While not in good health since Au- 
tumn, no immediate danger had been apprehended 
by Mrs. Dudley’s friends, and the sudden an- 
nouncement was a painful shock to all at the post. 
To have known Mrs. Dudley was to have loved 
her It is a solace to feel that she was spared 
protracted suffering, and that, always gentle and 
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cheerful, she passed among the friends who loved 
and esteemed her the closing days of her life. 
The terrible bereavement fell with the force of 
a stunning blow upon those dear to her. To them 
the heartfelt sympathy of every one at the garri- 
son is extended. 

The physical examination of the members of 
the First Class was begun on Tuesday, February 
4, before a board consisting of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles M. Gandy, Post Surgeon, and Captain 
John W. Hannes, of the medical department at 
the post, and Major Charles F. Mason, on duty 
in the office of the Surgeon-General at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The examination was concluded on 
the 5th inst. 
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On Saturday afternoon, February 8, there was 
at 2.30 p. m. fencing with the team from the 
University of Pennsylvania, followed by basket- 
ball between the cadet team and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology five, at 3.30; this in turn 
succeded by a hockey game at Luck Lake with a 
team from the same institute at 4.15, while in 
the evening, at 8, occurred the annual indoor 
meet in the gymnasium. 

A cadet tea for the members of the First Class 
was given by Mrs. Kutz, assisted by Mesdames 
Sumner, Gordon and Christian, and by Miss 
Keim, sister of Mrs. Kutz, on Saturday after- 
noon, February 8, the guests at which included 
the young ladies of the post and their guests and 
the members of the First Class. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Goethals, En- 
gineers; Major Charles I. Mason, Medical De- 
partment; Captain Joseph C. Gastner, Forty- 
eighth Infantry, and Mrs. Gastner; Mr. James A. 
Howard and Miss Hildegard Howard, son and 
granddaughter of General O. O. Howard, have 
been among officers and ladies at the post during 
the past six weeks. 


Fort Des Moines, Iowa 


Major and Mrs. Sibley entertained at a beau- 
tiful dinner, their guests being Captain and Mrs. 
Kochersperger, Lieutenant and Mrs. Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Philips. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Pope entertained at dinner 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Smalley, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Mars. 

Mrs. Wade entertained the card club last week. 
Mrs. Kochersperger won the prize, a beautiful 
teapot. 

Capt. F. C. Johnson, who was at Thunder Butte, 
S. D., with his troop, has been ordered home sick. 

Lieut. Sidman has returned to the post after 
being on duty at Thunder Butte, for some months. 

Lieut. Martin has returned from a short leave 
of absence in St. Louis, Mo. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Mumma entertained at dinner 
their guests being Rev. Shoefield, of Denver, Colo., 
and Captain and Mrs. Charles Romeyn. 

The regular winter target season of the Sec- 
ond Cavalry at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
completed. Shoots are held every winter to ac- 
custom the men to shooting with their heavy 
winter equipments. 

An elaborate dinner was given by Captain and 
Mrs. John J. Boniface. The table decorations 
were pink and white. Seated at the table with 
Captain and Mrs. Boniface were Mrs. Morrow, 
Colonel and Mrs. West, Chaplain Fleming, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Sargent, Captain and Mrs. Kocher- 
sperger, and Major and Mrs. Olmsted (retired) 
of Des Moines. 

Miss Annie Tracy is the guest of her sister, 
Mrs. John P. Wade, wife of Capt. Wade. 

Mrs. Eby and daughter have joined Lieut. Eby 
of the 2d Cavalry, after spending some months 
with her mother in Pennsylvania. 

Miss Purviance is visiting her brother, Capt. 
Purviance. 

Capt. Turner of the 7th Infantry, now on re- 
cruiting detail, was a visitor to the post, bringing 
eight recruits for the Second Cavalry. 
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Mrs. Chas. A. Romeyn was the charming hos- 
tess at a five hundred party. The guests were 
Mesdames West and Hunt, Sibley, Wade, Philips, 
Kochersperger, Smalley, King, Pope, Coffey, Eby 
and Misses Purviance, Abbott, Hunt, Tracy and 
Robinson. ‘The first prize was won by Mrs. King, 
a beautiful gold picture frame; the second prize 
was won by Mrs. Hunt, a bottle of pierced silver; 
the third prize (consolation), an address book, 
went to Mrs. Wade. 

Misses Robinson, of Des Moines, entertained 
for Miss Mars, who is the guest of her brother, 
Lieutenant J. A. Mars, with a matinee party at 
the Majestic Theatre. Other guests were Misses 
Abbott and Hunt. 

Mrs. Morrow has gone on an extended visit to 
her daughter, Mrs. John J. Boniface, for New- 
port News, Va, to join her son, Captain Morrow, 
for a trip on the Kilpatrick, to Havana, Cuba, 
where she will be the guest of Major and Mrs. 
F. Foltz, of the Fifteenth Cavalry. 

‘The Misses Robinson, of Des Moines, enter- 
tained at dinner for Lieut. and Mrs. E. N. Coffev. 

Lieut. Col. Hunt and Miss Nellie Hunt are 
victims of the “grippe.” 

The officers and ladies of the 2d Cavalry gave 
a delightful reception and dance at the Post 
Club. Elaborate preparations were made by 
the officers for the pleasure and convenience ot 
their guests, including a most effective decora- 
tion of the ballroom, with flags and sabres, 
flowers and colored lights. As the guests en- 
tered, the room presented a brilliant effect, height- 
ened by the beautiful costumes and gay uni- 
forms. The officers and their wives were headed 
by Colonel and Mrs. West, who received the 
guests. Mrs. West wore a beautiful gown of 
white with trimmings of white satin and 
Malta lace; Mrs. Siblev’s gown was hand-em- 
broidered with trimmings of real lace. Mrs. 
Sargent wore a gown of yellow messaline with 
trimmings of chiffon and real lace; Mrs. Boni- 
face wore a beautiful gown of satin and real 
lace; Mrs. Kochersperger was gowned in pink 
crepe-de-chine with real lace trimmings. The 
evening was given over to dancing with elaborate 
refreshments, during the intermission in the pro- 
gram; the attendance taxed the capacity of the 
ball room. Many were kept away by the meet- 
ing of the committee, and the fact that many 
prominent families in the Country Club are in 
mourning this winter. The regimental band fur- 
nished inspiring music for the dances. The affair 
was one of the most enjoyable of the social sea- 
son, and was the first opportunity the officers of 
the 2d Cavalry have had to entertain, owing to 
the repeated absence in maneuvers the past fall 

On February 14 the officers and ladies of the 2d 
Cavalry gave another reception to the mem- 
bers of the Grant Club. 

Col. and Mrs. West entertained at a beautiful 
dinner. The guests were Major and Mrs. Sibley, 
Colonel and Mrs. Hunt and Miss Abbott. 

The “Acme Club,” consisting of the non-com- 
missioned officers of the Post, gave a dance. A 
number of people from the city attended; music 
for the dance was rendered by the Second Cav- 
alry Orchestra. 
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INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


February at Fort Porter 


The late epidemic of appendicitis at Fort Por- 
ter has been too novel, and all absorbing an ex- 
citement to allow much entertaining, but today 
the brilliant sunshine is making some impres- 
sion on the unwelcome tons of snow around us 
and the patients are on the high road to recov- 
ery, and we now propose to have happier topics 
to discuss than our sick friends and abominable 
weather. 

Lieuts. Wright and Diller were both victims 
of the fashionable disease, but Dr. George Tyler 
was most successful in these cases, as he has 
been in all others he has performed, since his 
arrival here, a short time ago. Dr. Diller of 
Maryland and Mrs. Bradfield, a charming young 
woman of New York City, have been the only 
guests in the post for the last month. Mrs. 
Charles Humphrey gave a number of pleasant 
informal affairs for the pleasure of her visitor, 
Mrs. Bradfield. 

Mrs. John Mudgett, who is a social favorite in 
the city, and post, entertained Mrs. Bradfield at 
a beautiful luncheon, later the party attended the 
theatre 

Miss Mitchell visited Ft. Niagara to view 
the beautiful ice bridge 
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BOSTON, 216 High Street 


Boston Harbor 


Recent dances and receptions in the Harbor 
were, first, the large reception and ball given for 
the National Guard convention visitors, in the 
Cambridge armory, Jan. 14th. Most of the army 
and navy officers of the Harbor attended, beside 
National Guard officers and their families. 

A brilliant reception and dance was held at 
Fort Banks the evening of Jan. 31st. It was given 
in honor of Col. and Mrs. Hoskins by the officers 
and ladies of the district. 

Recent dinners in the Harbor were, a large 
banquet to the delegates to the Convention of 
the National Guard Association. Ths banquet 
was given by Gov. Guild at Algonquin Club the 
evening of Jan. 13th. Capt. Adna G. Clarke of 
Ft. Warren was among the guests. 





DEPARTURE OF LT. GEO. W. MORROW 
AND LT. EARL BISCOE FOR COL. HOMER'S 
WITH THEIR TRUNK, 


Capt. and Mrs. Adna G. Clarke were guests at 
a dinner given by Mr. and Mrs. Knowlton of 
Cambridge, before the ball in Cambridge arm- 
ory. 

Capt. and Mrs. Zollars of Ft. Revere and Capt. 
and Mrs. Howell of Ft. Banks were the guests 
of honor at a dinner given by Paymaster Duke- 
low, M. V. M., and Mrs. Dukelow at their home 
in Brookline. 

Dr. and Mrs. Luke B. Peck of Ft. Andrews en- 
tertained at dinner the evening of Jan. goth, for 
Capt. and Mrs. Matthews and Lieut. and Mrs. 
3artlett; and again the following evening for 
Capt. and Mrs. Lomax and Lieut. and Mrs. Tay- 
lor. 

Capt. and Mrs. Lomax had as guests at dinner 
Mrs. Bradford, Miss Bradford, Major and Mrs. 
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Henry C. Davis, and Lieut. and Mrs. Bartlett; 
the following evening they gave another dinner 
for Miss Bradford, Lieut. Gearhart, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Peck. 

Miss Margaret Skillings gave a week-end 
house-party, the guests being Miss Foss of Port- 
land, Miss Bailey of Boston, Miss Bascom of 
Newton, and Lieuts. Geo. W. Morrow and Earl 
Biscoe. She gave a supper of fourteen covers 
for them; the other supper guests were Lieut. 
Gearhart, Capt. Yost, Miss Brazier of Wellesley 
and Lieut. Kimberly. After the supper Miss Skill- 
ings é€ntertained with a garrison party. Other 
luncheons were one given by Mrs. Brett for Miss 
Foss; Mrs. Adna G. Clarke for Lieut. Kimberlv, 
and another for officers of a court martial and 
civilian guests; luncheons for officers of courts- 
martial given by Col. Homer and Miss Skillings, 
and Lieut. and Mrs. Hinkle. A dinner given by 
Lieut. Allen Kimberly for Miss Foss, Miss Skill- 
ings, Miss Dyer, Mr. Lewis, chaperoned by Lieut. 
and Mrs. Hinkle. A dinner for Capt. and Mrs. 
Adna G. Clarke by Dr. Isaac Brewer, and an- 
other to Lieut. and Mrs. Hinkle by Dr. Brewer. 

A large and attractive dinner was given by 
Capt. and Mrs. Zollars for Major and Mrs. Cree, 
Miss Marguerite Cree, Miss Boyd, and Dr. Stock- 
ard. 

Mrs. Henry C. Davis gave a charming lunch- 
eon-bridge to the ladies of the Harbor on Jan. 
24th. 

Miss Skillings entertained the ladies of the 
Harbor with a tea in honor of Miss Foss, on Feb. 
6th. 

Mrs. Bartlett gave a luncheon to Miss Colby, 
Mr. Colby, and Lieut. Park of the Engineer 
Corps 

Among guests in the Harbor have heen, Miss 
Skillings and Miss Foss the week-end with Maior 
and Mrs. Davis; Miss Mildred Wiggin. Mrs. 
Llewellyn Powers, Mrs. Edgar Hammond Close, 
Miss Pauline Powers, all at Lieut. and Mrs. 
Bartlett’s; Mrs Bennett at Mrs. Hinkle’s; Mrs. 
Brett at Col. Homer’s; Miss Foss, Miss Bailey, 
Miss Bascom, at Col. Homer’s; Mrs. and Miss 
Bradford at Capt. and Mrs. Lomax’s; Miss 
Northcott at Capt. and Mrs. Bennett’s; Miss 
Mary Howell, visiting Capt. and Mrs. Howell at 
Banks: Mrs. Stevens, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Whitney 
and Miss Brazier at Lieut. Allen Kimberly’s. 

Teas have been given by Mrs. Taylor of Fort 
Andrews, Mrs. Bartlett of Ft. Andrews, Mrs. 
Lomax of Ft. Andrews, Mrs. Peck of Ft. An- 
drews, Mrs. Hinkle of Fort Warren, and Miss 
Skillings of Fort Warren. 

Several delightful Navy Yard dances have been 
enjoyed by the army set; especially the masquer- 
ade ball on Feb. 14th. Many of the officers and 
ladies of the district attended. 
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Fort Worden, Wash. 


Captain K. C. Masteller left for Berkeley, Cal., 
on the 15th, where he will, with Mrs. Masteller, 
spend a two months’ leave. 

Lieutenant Peterson, who has been made can- 
teen officer, has returned from a short leave 
spent in Seattle, where he combined business with 
pleasure. 

Lieutenant Richard Parke, C. E., U. S. A., has 
been ordered to Fort Flagler from Boston Harbor. 

A number of officers and ladies attended the 
last dance given by the Benedict Club of Port 
Townsend before the Lenten season begins. 

Miss Abbott is visiting Miss Webster, of Se- 
attle. 

Dr. Harris left on Sunday for San Francisco, 
where he will enter the General Hospital for 
treatment. 

Captain W. H. Moore and his son Wayne have 
returned to the garrison after a short visit 
to Tacoma. 

The arrival and use of three good saddle 
horses for the commanding officer and officers 
gave the post a more animated appearance, and 
much pleasure is derived from them by those 
called on to exercise the animals. 

Colonel Cummins entertained Dr. 
Pother on Sunday evening at dinner. 

Captain and Mrs. Newton have returned to the 
garrison after a two months’ absence, caused by 
Captain Newton being called to San Francisco 
to act as counsel for Lieutenant Jones, who was 
tried by a general court martial and acquitted. 

Mrs. Bane, of San Francisco, arrived with 
Captain and Mrs. Newton, and will be their guest 
for some time. 

Visitors to Seattle this week included Colonel 
Cummins, Captains Buckley, Reeder, Buck, Mr. 
Preston and Captain Moore. 

Captain Buckley is on duty at Fort Ward at the 
present time, but will return the first of the 
week to this garrison. 

Lieutenants Burt and Williford have returned 
from a short visit to Seattle. 

Miss Price, of Port Townsend, was the week- 
end guest of Captain and Mrs. Newton, for 
whom, and their house guest, Mrs. Bane, they 
gave an elaborate dinner on Saturday evening. 

Owing to the scarcity of ladies in this garrison 
there have been no hops of late, but a number of 
roller skating parties have gotten the members 
of the garrison together and have kept things 
from being monotonous. 
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Fort Crook, Neb. 


A club having for its object the presentation 
of amateur theatricals in aid of the Army Relief 
Society has lately been formed by several offi- 
cers and ladies in the regiment, and is known 
as the 16th Infantry Dramatic Club. Major W. 
F. Blauvelt is president and Captain H. F. Dal- 
ton, secretary of the organization. Two pleasing 
little sketches are under rehearsal and perform- 
ances will be given early in March. Those in- 
terested, arvong which are included those cast 
for the diff:ent characters, are Colonel and Mrs. 
Gardener, Major Blauvelt, Captain Buck, Cap- 
tain Dalton, Dr. McMillan, Mrs. Crimmins, Mrs. 
Bennett, Mrs. White, Miss Blauvelt and Lieu- 
tenants Brown and Harvey. 

Lieut. L L. Roach, recently detailed on re- 
cruiting service, has left for his new station at 
Columbus Barracks. 

Capt. E. R. Chrisman left the mniddle of Feb- 
ruary for South Dakota, where he goes to in- 
spect the National Guard of that state. 

Miss Kennedy, the charming daughter of Cap- 
tain J. M. Kennedy, Post Surgeon at Fort Oma- 
ha, was the guest recently of Dr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Millan. 

Capt. B. B. Buck has left for Atlanta, Ga., 
where he will spend a four months’ leave. 

Lieut. Col. Wilson, who has recently been as- 
signed as Colonel of the Porto Rico regiment, 
left with his family for San Juan on February 13. 

Capt. and Mrs. Crimmins entertained with 
several dinners during the past month, their 
guests being Captains Ridenour and Buck, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Bennett, Lieutenants P. L. Smith, 
McCune, Boswell and Brown and Miss Natalie 
Blauvelt. 


At the last “moon meet” of the 16th infantry 
Council, steps were taken to procure a handsome 
punch bowl for the use of the regiment at official 
functions and also by officers of the regiment 
when entertaining in their own quarters. A com- 
mittee was appointed to submit a design, etc, 
and this matter is to be taken up on the occasion 
of the next full moon on which dates these 
“meets” are always held. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Morison have returned from 


an extended leave spent with relatives at New’ 


Rochelle, New York. 

Mrs. H. F. Dalton met with a painful accident 
recently which resulted in a very severe sprained 
ankle and which has kept her indoors for some 
time. 

Lieut. A. Ellicott Brown is enjoying a visit 
from his mother, whose home is in Rahway, 
N. J., and Miss Madeline Bonny of New York 

Capt. C. E. B. Flagg, Medical Department, 
on duty here, has tendered his resignation to take 
effect in April. 

The semi-monthly informal hop at the Officers’ 
Club on February 7, was attended by Col. and 
Mrs. Gardener, Maj. Blauvelt, Capts. Buck, 
Crimmins, Bennet, Gohn, Dalton, Ridenour, Dr. 
McMillan, Lieuts. Brown, Boswell, James, 
Smith, McCune, White, Mesdames Gohn, Blau- 
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velt, Bennett, McMillan and the Misses Blau- 
velt, Judah, Jackson, Nesmith and Galbraith. 

Lieut. Sydney Smith expects to arrange a 
transfer with Lieut. J. H. Baker of the 22nd 
Infantry. Lieut. Smith is anxious for service in 
Alaska. 

Lieut. Neal, U. S. Navy, who is on recruiting 
duty in Omaha, was the guest of Capt. and Mrs. 
Crimmins at dinner recently. 

Lieut. J. P. Bubb, son of Brigadier General 
J. W. Bubb, retired, left for Fort Thomas, Ky., 
to join the 4th Infantry, to which regiment he 
has recently transferred, the early part of Feb- 
ruary. 

Capt. Buck was host at a very delightful re- 
ception to all officers and ladies of the garrison, 
given a few days before his departure on an ex- 
tended, leave. Captain Buck is the oldest officer 
in point of service in the regiment, and this re- 
ception was tendered for the sake of “auld lang 
syne.” It was a most enjoyable affair and Capt. 
Buck fully sustained his reputation as an admir- 
able host. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Shean have Miss Christine Ju- 
dah of San Francisco as a house guest and 
gave an informal chafing dish party to six of 
the younger set, in her honor recently. Bridge 
was played during the evening. 

Mrs. G. H. White, who is visiting relatives 
in Battle Creek, Mich., is expected back early in 
March. Lieut. White returned some time ago. 

The theatres in Omaha, at which are seen 
the best attractions of the season, are enthus- 
iastically patronized by the officers and ladies of 
the garrison, and hardly an evening passes that 
an Army contingent is not seen in the audiences. 
This has been particularly true on ‘each Satur- 
day afternoon and evening ever since the regi- 
ment arrived from the Philippines last September. 

The Post Card Club, which meets twice a 
month, was entertained by Lieut. and Mrs. 
Churchill in February, Capt. Buck and Dr. Mce- 
Millan winning the prizes at bridge and hearts, 
respectively. 

Contrary to expectations, a great many of 
the soldiers whose terms of service are expiring 
daily, are re-enlisting in the regiment. Particu- 
larly is this the case with the old soldiers and 
their influence being considerable, their example 
is being followed by those having to their credit 
only one or two enlistments. It is believed that 
the encouraging reports received from Wash- 
ington in regard to the Service pay bill is having 
a more or less favorable effect on the matter of 
re-enlistments. 


Fort Mansfeld, R. I. 


Lieut. Thornton has been transferred from the 
88th Company to the 1o2nd Companv and Lieut. 
Pratt has been assigned to the former. 

Quite a number of the enlisted men have been 
discharged recently, reducing the garrison very 
much. 

Miss Ruth Selkirk, who has been visiting her 
brother, Lieut. Selkirk, and Mrs. Selkirk, has 
returned to her home in Galveston, Texas. 
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Nickel-silver cases 
Fivedifferent styles 


Price, complete with a 
genuine Pig Skin 
Strap, as illustrated, 3,50 








We also make a smaller 
size, sold with Pig Skin 
or Black Seal 


Strap, complete for 6.00 


SSS a ee 


<* 


A correct timekeeper, 
needed by every soldier 
and sailor. 









New England Watches are sold by all Dealers and at Post Exchanges and Navy Oanteens. If your 


Dealer cannot supply you send us his name and address, and we will forward you a catalogue and tell 
you where you can purchase the watches. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 12 Dover St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Philippine Offices: H. E. HEACOCK & CO., McCollough Building, Manila. 














HITS THE BULLS EYE 
every time. “3 in One” gun oil 
lubricates the most sensitive action 
point perfectly, cleans out all residue 
of burnt and ancien penta. at 

e positively prevents lead- 
tre One ing and pitting, also rust 
and tarnish. Write for special gun booklet and 


Business, and Foreign Travel. Strictly military. Cavalry organization trial sample—both free. G. W. COLE CO. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 25th, 1907. Catalogue sent on application 122 New street. New York. 










CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


SANTA MONICA, LOS ANGELES €0., CAL. 


Fits for all Colleges and Scientific Schools, the Government Academies, 








ERVOUSNESS Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL’S Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They comtain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, ete, 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, 
safest and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired 
as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest in- 
gredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box No Humbug, C. O. D. or Treatment Scheme 


PERSONAL OPINIONS + Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 
* complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and 


will ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
channels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. W x 

I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH 
BEHRE, M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free treatise, securely sealed. WINOHESTER & oo., Chemists, 975 Beekman Blidg., w.Y. Established 1885 
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// UNDERWOOD \\ 
MECHANICAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


AS PERFECT AS 


UNDERWOOD 
MECHANICAL 


OKKEEPING 
CORRESPONDENCE 


TYPEWRITERS 


MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO 
THOROUGHLY SYSTEMATIZE ALL 


BUS ! N ESS aN? 3. Saneas BILLER 


Tue UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.INc 
NEW YORK OR ANYWHERE. 


Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


Lieutenant O. L. Brunzell, Eleventh Infantry, 
wife and baby, have returned after a leave of 
three months, spent with relatives in California. 

A bridge club has been organized at the post. 
The members are Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. 
Appel, Captain and Mrs. Jones, Captain and Mrs. 
Sawtelle, Captain and Mrs. Tanner, Major Van 
Deuzen, Miss Florence Taylor, Miss Marjorie 
Appel and Lieutenant Davis. 

Mr. Allen Wilson, of Cheyenne, was the 
guest of Colonel and Mrs. Taylor for a few 
days. A dinner was given in his honor by the 
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Misses Taylor, and a supper Sunday night by Mrs 
Tanner to him. 

Mrs. Green, mother of Mrs. Blatchford, 
has been so ill, is reported much better. 

The Woman’s Club held a most delightful tea 
at Mrs. Brooks’. The musical programme was 
in charge of Mrs. W. K. Hart, wife of Captain 
Hart, constructing quartermaster of the hand- 
some buildings at this post; Mrs. Tanner, Mrs. 
Essington, Miss McEvoy, Mrs. Hart contributed 
to the musical entertainment. Those present from 
the post were Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. 
Blatchford, Mrs. Tanner, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Er- 
rington and Miss McEnvoy. 

Mrs. Stuart, wife of Captain Ed Stuart, has 
been called home by the illness of her father. 
She will spend the winter in San Antonio. 

Colonel and Mrs. S. W. Taylor entertained at 
dinner in honor of Captain Butner and Mr. 
Stawl, of Chevenne. 

Lieutenant M. H. Shute has returned from a 
short leave spent at Colorado Springs. 

Cards are out for a Leap Year cotillon given 
to the officers and ladies and many from Chey- 
enne by Colonel and Mrs. S. W. Taylor. 

Mrs. S. W. Taylor was the guest of honor at 
a handsome luncheon given by Mrs. Stuart at 
Hine’s restaurant, in Cheyenne. 

Miss Ruth Lacey, of Cheyenne, gave a pretty 
luncheon to the ladies of this post. Mrs. Charles 
Foster, Mrs. Tanner and the Misses Taylor were 
among her guests. 

Lieutenant Davis was host at a box party to 
see “The College Widow.” The Misses Taylor, 
Mrs. Tanner and Lieutenant Delaplane were in 
the party. 

Lieutenant de Funiach is confined to his quar- 
ters with a severe attack of rheumatism. 

Colonel and Mrs. Appel entertained at dinner 
for Miss Katherine Taylor Captain Butner and 
Lieutenant Davis. 

Captain and Mrs. Jones gave a pretty dinner 
to the Misses Appel and Taylor, and Captains 
Pulis and Griffin. 

Lieutenant Banta, M. D., is at the Presidio, 
California, where he was ordered up for his 
examination for promotion. 

Captain Butner, Second Field Artillery, gave 
a box party to see “The Walls of Jericho.” 
Among his guests were the Misses Taylor, Mr 
Edward G. Taylor and Miss Appel. 


who 


De you know what Quality means in a Turkish 


Cigarette ? 


If not get a box of “MILO.” 


Then, any other cigarette, and try same, side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 


“MILO.” 


Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 


what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and its just this that makes 


the Perfect Cigarette. 


You'll find it in No Other. 


This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 
Turkey—the careful watchfullness from the seeding to the finished article. 


WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREVX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, KNOWN AS 
CHARTREUSE, HAS FOR CENTURIES 
BEEN THE PREFERRED AFTER-DIN- 
NER LIQUEUR OF POLITE SOCIETY. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 
Satjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole agents for United States. 


25 Select Cuban Stamps, - 
50 All Denominations, ~ 


Approvals at 50 per cent off catalogue value. 
j Stamps exchanged at even catalogue value. 


J, LEIBLINGER, Base Hospital, Camp Columbia, Cuba 











THE SOCIETY OF THE PORTO RICAN EXPEDITION 


Maj.Gen. FRED D. GRANT, U.S.A., National Commander 
The society was organized at Caguas, Porto Rico, on 
October 11, 1898. All officers, soldiers and sailors who 
participates in that campaign or who served in Porto 
ico prior to October 18, 1808, are eligible to member- 
ship. Annual dues $1.00. Life membership $20.00. No 
initiation fee. A grand reunion is held yearly in No- 
vember. For information and application blanks, ad- 
dress Captain J. C. DeVries, National Secretary, The 


= Glen Springs, Watkins, N. Y 
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Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


The beautiful production of Henry W. Savage’s 
“Madam Butterfly” attracted a great number of 
people when it was in the city. Among those who 
gave box parties were General and Mrs. Myer. 

Several afternoon teas have been given during 
the past month by Mrs. Hay. The Officers’ Club 
also entertained the ladies at tea. Dinner parties 
have been given by Gen. and Mrs. Myer, Colonel 
and Mrs. Buttler, Colonel Niles, Captain and Mrs. 
Corey, Captain and Mrs. Baker and Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Churchill. 

Visitors in the post are Mrs. Pierce and daugh- 
ter, of Buffalo, at the home of Mrs. Hayes; Mes- 
dames Casey and Nugent, of St. Louis, at the 
home of Mrs. Baker; Mrs. Parker, of Boston, 
at Mrs. Fleming’s; Mrs. Palmer, with her 
daughter, Mrs. Carey; Mrs. Coleman is enter- 
taining her mother; Mrs. Dorst, of Fort Clark, 
is here for a few days; Major Travis, Eleventh 
Infantry, is spending a short leave in the post. 

The Tuesday card club was entertained by Mrs. 
Goodrich. 

Lieutenant McIlroy and Miss Robertson en- 
tertained a number of friends at a bowling party. 

“The Spring Chicken” drew a number of peo- 
ple from the post upon its production in the city. 
Major Cotter and Mr. and Mrs. Brinkerhoff en- 
tertained parties of their friends at the show. 





Renowned for its crystal 
clearness and sparkling qual- 
ity. Adds snap and tone to 
the high-ball. Bottled at 

the Springs, | Homburg 

v./d. Hohe, Germany. 


By Royal Warrant to 
His Majesty the King. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


Scie Agents 
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E. A. Armstrong Mfg. Co: 


315-317 Wabash Avenue, aabaas 


Opposite Auditorium 
Makers of Finest Uniforms and Equipment for 
Officers of the Army and National Guard 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE G 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street, New York 


BANKERS 


Travelers’ letters of credit available the world over. 
Bills of exchange in sterling and francs in sums to suit. 
Deposit accounts received. Investment securities. 
Stocks and bonds beught and sold on commission. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





The New Army and Navy Standard Canvas Puttee Legging 


MADE IN KHAKI COLOR aud OLIVE DRAB 
Patented, U. S., Canada and France, June 25, 1907 and Dec. 31, 1907 

The smartest legging ever 
made of canvas. It is hand- 
some in appearance, retains 
its shape under all conditions, 
is durable and _ convenient. 
The adjusting is but the work 
of a moment; it is as easily 
put on as taken off. No laces or bottom 
straps. The peculiar construction of the 
legging is such that it will shape itself to 
almost any leg and retain its smart ap- 
pearance. This legging has already be- 
come very popular with all those who 
have tried it. It has been adopted 
by the government for officers and en- 
listed men. Patents are pending in the 
various countries. 
Sold by leading dealers, or by the makers 


ROSENWASSER BROTHERS, 472 Broadway, New York 










PATENTS 
Protecte™ 





MULETEAM 
BORAX 


THE LAUNDRY 


Is wonderful in removing dirt and grease 
spots. It fixes color, bleaches and prevents 
cloth from turning yellow, removing all 
odor from perspiration. 

Bed clothing and clothes used in a sick 
room or hospital can be made /ygienically 
clean and snowy-white, if washed in a hot 
solution of Borax. ™%, 1, 5-lb. Cartons. 


Order of your Canteen or Post Exchange 
Souvenir Picture and Borax Booklet free 
Address Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York 
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$1,500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest 
in our 15,000-acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through the 
development period of our plantztion, should bring you an average revenue of $1,500 a 
year net profit as long as you live and leave an annuity for your heirs. If 
you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when you feel entitled 
to retire from constant work, this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real estate, 
yet not so costly; better than a savings bank for the profit is greater. 

All wealth comes from the earth and our 15,000 acres, well watered, ac- 
cessible to markets, and superintended by an experienced and capable Ameri- 
can manager, should yield large and steady profits. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and 
destructive methods heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific 
and successful plan known to modern forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the 
ear in any market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. 
or a quarter of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for, months before it 

reached the civilized market. The price has doubled in a decade and the question of 
future supply is of vast moment and can only be solved by the scientific cultivation of 
the rubber tree. ; ; 

We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly 

one million rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. 

Eezch share represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon 
have growing, at least 1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, besides other 
tropical products. The great work we have accomplished absolutely assures the success 
enterprise. : . 
- “We oo full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and 
One of our 15 months definite references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is 
old trees. bona fide, certain and profitable. = ; 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the rav- 
ages of time, the chances of poverty and the misfortunes of ill health, by making an investment and secur- 
ing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 

Write for booklet—‘‘A Safe and Profitable Investment,"’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct, Over 90 

people, after thoroughly investigating our propositioa, have become associated with us in this great enterprise hes 

Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and 
every request will receive immediate attention. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO., Sivteaxversfoteie: 


United States Post 
Office Money Orders 


A 


Government Bonds 
Are bought largely for SAFETY. 


Wi Building and Loan Association 
0 EYS stock is bought for the same reason 
REG. Us 8 PAT. OFF, —SAFETY—and also because 


it pays a higher rate of interest. 


Chocolate Bonbons The Continental Building & Loan 
EVERYBODY LIKES THEM Association pays 6 per cent. net 


per annum, payable semi-annually. 
Superfine in flavor 


with remarkable 
keeping qualities 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary 


Market and Church Streets 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. San Francisco, Cal. 


BOSTON 











Reproduced from a drawing made by Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, Jr.. grandson of Jerome 
Bonaparte, King of Wurtemburg, when a cadet at the U. S. M. A. in 1852. 
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